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PREFACE 



In presenting to the public a new treatise upon 
Moral Science, it may* not be improper to state 
the circumstances which led to the undertaking, 
and the design which it is intended to accomplish. 

When it became my duty to instruct in Moral 
Philosophy, in Brown University, the text-book 
in use was the work of Dr, Paley. From many 
of his principles I found myself compelled to dis- 
sent, and, at first, I contented myself with staling 
to my classes my objections to the author, and 
joifering my views, in the form of familiar conver- 
sations, upon several of the topics, which be dis- 
cusses. T hese views, for my own convenience, 
I soon committed to paper, and delivered, in the 
form of lectures^ In a few years, these lectures 
had become so far extended, that, to my surprise, 
they contained, by themselves, the elements of a 
different system from that of the text-book which 
I was teaching. To avoid the inconvenience of 
teaching two different systems, 1 undertook to 
reduce them to order, and to make such addi*^ 
tions, as would render the work in some measure 
complete within itself* I thus relinquished the 
work of Dr. Paley, and, for some time, have 
1* 
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4 PREFACE. 

It . ; 

been in the habit of insjtructing solely by lecture. 
The success of the attempt exceeded my expec- 
tations, and encouraged me to hope, that th€ 
pul)li(^ation of what 1 had delivered to my classes, 
might, in some small degree, facilitate the study 
i>f moral science. 

From these circumstances the work has de- 
rived its character. Being designed for the pur- 
jx)ses of instruction, its aim is, to be simple, clear, 
and jiurely didactic. I have rarely gone into ex- 
tended discussion, but have contented myself 
with the attempt to state the moral law, and the 
reason of it, in as few and as comprehensive 
terms as possible. The illustration of the princi- 
ples, and the application of them to cases in or-» 
dinary life, I have generally left to the instructor, 
or to the student himself. Hence, also, I have 
omitted every thing which relates to the- history 
of opinions, and have made but little allusion 
even to the opinions themselves, of/ those from 
whom I dissent. ' To have acted otherwise,^ 
would have extended the undertaking greatly be- 
yond the Umits which I had assigned t6 myself; 
and it seemed to me not to belong to the design 
which I had in vievv. A work which should at- 
tempt to exhibit what was true, appeared to me 
more desirable than one v^hich should point out 
what was exploded, discuss what was doubtfiil, 
or disprove what was false. 

In the course of the work, I have quoted but 
few authorities, as, in preparing it, I have refer- 
red to but few books. I fbake this remark in no 
manner for the sake of laying claim to originality, 
but to avoid the imputation of using the labc^rs of 
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otbcrs without acknowledgment When I com- 
menced the undertaking, I attjen^pted to read ex- 
tensively, but soon found it so difficult to arrivd 
at anj definite resulls, in this manner, that the 
necessities of my situation , obliged me to rt^ly 
upon my own reflection. That I have thus come 
to the same coHclusions with many others, 1 
should be unv^illing to doubt. When this coinci- 
dence of opinion has come to my knowledge, I 
have mentioned it. When it is not mentioned, it 
is because I have not known it. 

The author to whom I am under the greatest 
obligations is Bishop Butler. The chapter on 
Conscience is, as I suppose, but little more than 
'B. development of his ideas on the same subject. 
How much more I owe to this incomparable wri- 
ter, I know not. As it was the study of his ser- 
mons OH human nature, that first turned my at- 
tention to this subject, there are, doubtless, many 
trains of thought which I have derived from him, 
-but which I have not been able to trace to their 
source, as they have long since become incorpo- 
rated witfi my own reflections. The article on 
the Sabbath, as is stated in the text, is derived 
chiefly from the tract of Mr. J. J. Gurney, on the 
same su Inject. Entertaining those views of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which I have expressed in the 
work itself, it is scarcely necessary to add here, 
that I considei* them the great source of moral 
truth ; and that a system of ethics will be true, 
just in proportion as it develops their meaning. 
To do this has been my object ; and to have, in 
ever so humble a manner, accomplished it, I shall 
consider as the greatest possible success. 
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PREFACE* 



It is not without much diffidence, that I have 
ventured to lay before the public a work on this 
important subject That something of this sort 
was needed, has !ong been universally confessed. 
My professional duty led me to undertake it; 
and I trust that the hope of usefulness has in- 
duced me to prepare it for publication. If I 
have not been so happy as to elucidate truth, 1 
have endeavored to express myself in such a 
manner, that the reader shall have as little trou- 
ble as possible in detecting my errors. And if 
it shall be found, that I have thrown any light 
whatever upon the science of human duty, I shall 
have unspeakable cause for gratitude to that 
Spirit, whose inspiration alone teacheth man un^ 
derstanding. And my cause for gratitude will 
scarcely be less, should my failure incite some 
one, better able than niyself to do justioe to the 
subject, to a more successful undertaking. 

Brown University, April, 1835. 
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PREFACE 



SECOND EDITION. 



A SECOND edition of the Elements of Mora) 
Science having been demanded, within a much 
shorter period than was anticipated, I have given 
to the revisal of it all the attention which my 
avocatiqns have permitted. 

The first edition, owing to circumstances 
which could not be foreseen, was, unfortunately, 
in several places, inaccurate in typographical exe- 
cution. I have endeavored, I hope with better 
success, to render the present edition, in this 
respect, less liable to censure. In a few cases, 
single words and modes of expression have also 
been changed. I have, however, confined myself 
to verbal corrections, and have, in no case that I 
remember, intentionally altered the sense. 

Having understood that the work has been 
introduced, as a text*book, into some of our 
highest seminaries of education, 1 hope that I 
may be forgiven, if I suggest a few hints as to 
the manner in which I suppose it may be most 
successfully used for thJs purpose. 
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6 PREFACE. 

1. In the recitation room, let neither instructor 
nor pupil ever make use of the book. 

2. Let the portion previously assigned for the 
exercise, be so mastered by the pupil, both in 
plan and illustration, that he will be^ able to re- 
cite it in order'i and explain the connection of the 
different parts with each other, without the ne- 
cessity of assistance from his instructor. To give 
the language of the author is not, of course, 
desirable. It is sufficient if the idea be given. 
The questions of the instructor should have 
respect to principles that -may be deduced from 
the text, practical application of the doctrines, 
objections which may be raised, &c. 

3. Let the lesson which was recited on one 
day, be invariably reviewed oh the day succeed- 
ing. 

4. As soon as any considerable progress has 
beep made in the work, let a teview from the 
beginning be commenc^. This should com- 
prehend, for one exercise, as much as had been 
previously recited in two or three days ; and 
should be confined to a brief analysis of the 
argument, with a mere mention of the illustra- 
tions. 

5. As soon as the whole portion thus far re- 
cited, has been reviewed, let a new review be 
commenced, and continued in the same manner ; 
and thus on successively, until the work is com- 
pleted. By pursuing this method, a class will, 
at any period of the course of study, be enabled, 
with the slightest effort, to recall whatever they 
have already acquired; and when the work is 
completed, they will be able to pursue the whole 
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thread of the argument, from the beginning tc 
the end ; and thus to retain a knowledge, not 
only of the individual *^rinciples, but also of their 
relations to each other. 

But the advantage of this mode of study is 
not confined to that of a more perfect knowl- 
edge of this or of any other book. By present- 
ing the whole field of thought at one view be- 
fore the mind, it will cultivate the power of 
pursuing an extended range of argument ; of 
examining and deciding upon a connected chain 
of reasoning ; and will, in no small degree, ac- 
custom the student to carry forward in his own 
mind a train of original investigation. 

I have been emboldened to make these sug- 
gestions, not in the least because I suppose the 
present work worthy of any peculiar attention 
from an instructor, but simply because, having 
been long in the habit of pursuing this method, 
and having witnessed its results in my own 
classes, I have thought it my duty to suggest it 
to those who are engaged in the same profession 
with myself. Other instructors may have suc- 
ceeded better with other lOethods. I have suc- 
ceeded best with this. 

At the suggestion of some of his friends, the 
author has it in contemplation to prepare a small 
abridgment of the present work, in duodecimo, 
for the use of schools and academies. It will 
be published as soon as his engagements will 
permit. 

Brown UmTSRsiTT, September, 1835. 
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PREFACE 



FOURTH EDITION 



The publishers having thought proper to give to the 
Elementd of Moral Science a more permanent form, I 
have revised tlie work with all the care that my engage- 
ments would allow. In doing this, I have made many 
verbal alterations ; I have modified some paragraphs ; some 
I have transposed, and a few I have added. 

I embrace, with pleasure, this opportunity of returning 
my grateful acknowledgments to those gentlemen who, 
either privately or through the medium of the press, have 
favored me with their critical remarks. I have endeavofed 
to weigh their suggestions with all the impartiality in my 
power. Where I have been convinced of error, I have 
altered the text. Where I have only doubted, I have suffer- 
ed it to remain ; as it seemed profitless merely to exchange 
one doubtful opinion for another. Where, notwithstanding the 
arguments advanced, my views remained unchanged, 1 have 
also contented myself witli allowing the text to stand with- 
out additional remark. The reasons for so doing may be 
very briefly staled : — I supposed that those considerations 
in favor of what I had advanced, which occurred to me, 
would naturally occur to any other person ; and I seem to 
myself to have observed that the public really take very 
litlle interest in the controversies of authors. A very con- 
siderable amount of manuscript, which I had prepared for 
the purpose of publication, in connection with this edition, 1 
have therefore suffered to lie quietly in ray desk. 

Brov^'Ii UifiTKRSiTT, January 1837 
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BOOK FIRST. 



THEORETICAL ETHICS. 



. CHAPTER FIRST. 

OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR NOTION OF THE MORAL 
QUALITY OF ACTIONS. 

SECTION !• 

OF MORAL LAW. 

E^THics, or Moral Phiksophyy b the Science of Moral 
Law. 

The first questioo which presents itself is. What is moral 
law? Let us then mquire,nrst, what 'is/atir; and, secondly, 
what is moral law. 

By the teim law^ I thmk, we generally mean a form of 
expresdcm, denoting either a mode of existence, or an order 
of sequence. 

Thus, the first of Sir Isaac Newton's laws, namely, that 
every body will continue in a state of rest, or of unifonn 
motion in a right line, unless compelled by some force to 
change its state, denotes a mode of eocistence. 

The tliird law of motion, that, to every action of one 
body upon another, there is an equal and contiary reaction, 
denotes an order of sequence ; that is, it declares the gen- 
eral fact, that, if one event occur, the constitution of thing9 
under which we exist, is such, that another event will also 
occur. 

The axioms m Mathematics are laws Of the same kind. 
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Thus, the axiom, " if equals be added to equals, the wholes 
will be equal," denotes an order of sequence, in respect to 
quantity. 

Of the same nature are the laws of Chemistry. Such; 
for instance, is the law that, if soda be saturated with mun- 
atic acid, the result will be common salt. 

Thus, also, in Intellectual Philosophy. If a picture of 
a visible object be formed upon the retina, and tlie impres- 
sion be communicated, by the nerves, to the brain, tlie 
result will be an act of perception. 

The meaning of law, When referring to civil society, is 
substantially the same. It expresses an established order 
of sequence between a specified action, and a particular 
mode of reward or of punishment. Such, in general, is the 
meaning of law» 

Moral Philosophy takes it for granted that there is in 
human actions a moral quality ; that b, that a human action 
may be either right or wrong. Every one knows that we 
may contemplate the same action as wise or unwise; as 
courteous or unpolite ; as graceful or awkward ^ and, also, 
as right or wrong. It can have escaped tlie observation of 
no one, that there are consequences distinct from each 
other, which foHow an action, and which are connected, 
respectively, with each of its attributes. To take, 'for 
instmce, a moral quality; Two nien may both utter what 
is false ; the one intending to speak the truth, the other 
intending to deceive. Now, some of the consequences of 
this act are common to both cases, namely, that the hearers 
may, in both cases, be deceived. But it is equally man- 
ifest, that there are also consequences peculiar to tlie case 
in which the speaker intended to deceive ; as, for example, 
the effects upon hb own moral character, and upon the 
esiiina'ion in which he b held by the community. And 
thus, in general, Moral Pliilosophy proceeds upon tlie suj*- 
position tliat there exists in the actions o( men a moral 
quality, and that there are certain sequences connected by 
our Creator with the exhibition of that quality. 

A moral law b, therefore, a form of expression denoting 
an order of sequence established between tlie moral quahiy 
of actions, and their results. 
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Moral Philosophy, or Ethics, is tlie science which classi-*' 
fies and illustrates moral law. 

Here it may be worth while to remark, that an order of 
sequence established, supposes, of necessity, an E^tablisher. 
Hence Moral Philosophy, as well as every other science, 
proceeds upon the supposition of the exbtence of a 
universal cause, the Creator of all things, who has made 
ever}' thing as it is. and who has subjected all things to die 
relations which th^ sustain. And nence, as all relations, 
whether moral or physical, are the result of His enactment, 
an order of sequence once discovered in morals, is just a.% 
invariable as an order of sequence in physics. 

Such bemg the fact, it is evident, Uiat the moid! laws of 
God can never be varied by die institutions of man, an) 
more than the physical laws. The results which God lias 
connected with actions, will inevitably occur, all the createo 

B>wer in the universe to the contrary notwithstanding, 
or can these consequences be eluded or averted, any 
naore than the sequences which follow by the laws of grav 
itation. What should we think of a man who expected to 
leap fiora a precipice, and, by some act of sagacity, elude 
the efiect of die accelerating power of gravity? or, of 
another, who, by the exercise of his own will, determined 
to render himself imponderable ? Every one who believes 
God to have established an order of sequences in morals, 
must see that it is equally absurd, to expect to violate, with 
impunity, any moral law of the Creator. 

Vet men have always flattered themselves with the hope 
tliat they could violate moral law, and escape the conse- 

S[uences which God has established. The reason is obvious, 
n physics, the consequent follows the aniecedent,^ften 
fanmediately, and most commonly after a stated and well 
knoAMi interval. In moralsj the result is frequendy long 
delayed ; and the thm of its occurrence is always uncertain* 
Hence, " because sentence against an evil work is not exe^ 
cuted speedily, therefore die hearts of the sons of men are 
fiiUy set in them to do evil." But time, whether long oi 
short, has neither power nor tendencu to change the ordet 
of an established sequence. The time required for vege- 
tation, m different orders of plants, may laiy; but ye: 
3 
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vheat will alwajrs produce wheat, and an acorn will always 
produce an oak. That such is the case m morals, a heathen 
poet has taught us : 

Raro antecedentem sceleitura 
Deseralt, pede p<Baa claudo. 

HoR. Ub. 3. Car. 2. 

A higher authority has admonished us, ^^ Be not deceived , 
God is not mocked ; whatsoever a man satoethy that shaQ 
he also reapJ^ It b also to be remembered, that, m morals 
as well as m physics, the harvest is always more abiuidanfc 
than the seed from which it springs. 



SECTION II. 

WHAT IS A MOSAL ACTION? 

Action, from actum^ the supme of the Latin redi ago, 
I do, signifies something done ; the putting forth of some 
power. 

But under what circumstances must power be put forth, 
in order to render it a moral action? 

1. A machine is, in common conversation, said to be 
powerfiil. A vegetable is said to put forth its leaves, a 
tree to bend its branches, or a vine to run towards a prop; 
but we never speak of these mstances of power, as actions. 

5J. Action b never affirmed, but of beings possessed of a 
vnjf^thRt b, of those in whom the putting forth of power 
b immediately consequent upon* their detennmation to put 
it forth. Could we conceive of animate beings, whose 
exertiois had no connection with their will, we should not 
speak of such exertions as actions. 

3. Action, so far as we know, b affirmed only of beings 
possessed of intelligence ; that b, who are capable of com- 
prehending a particular end, and of adopting the means 
necessar}' to accompibh it. An action b somethmg done ; 
that b, some change effected. But man effects changis, 
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only by means of stated antecedents. An action, there 
fore, in such a being, supposes some change in view, and 
some means employed for the purpose of effecting it. 

We do not, however, affinii tliis as essential. Suppose 
a being so constituted as to be able to effect changes with- 
out the use of means ; action would then not involve the 
necessity of intelligence, in the sense in which it is here 
eocplained. All that would be necessary, would be the 
[n'evious conception of the change which he intended to 
eilect. 

4. All this exists in man. He is voluntary and intelli- 
gent, capable of foreseeing the result of an exertion of 
power, and that exertbn of power is subject to hb will. 
This is sufficient to render man the subject of govern- 
ment He can foresee the results of a paiticular action, and 
can will, or not will, to accomplish it. And other results 
can be connected with the action, of such a nature, as ' to 
influence his will in one direction or in another. Thus, a 
man may know that stabbing another will produce death. 
He has it in his power to will or not to will it. But such 
other consequences may be connected by society witli the 
act, that, though on many accounts he would desire to do 
it, yet, on other and graver accounts, he would prefer 
not to do it. This is sufficient to render man a subject of 
government. But is this all that is necessary to constitute 
man a moral agent ; that is, to render him a subject of 
Tnoral government ? 

May not all tliis be affirmed of brutes ? Are they not 
voluntary, and even, to some extent, intelligent agents ? 
Do they not, frequently, at least, comprehend the relation 
of means to an end, and voluntarily put forth the power 
necessary for the accomplishment of tiiat end ^ Do tliey 
not manifestly design to injure us, and also select the most 
appropnate means for effecting their purpose ? And can 
we not connect such results witli their actions, as shall 
influence tlieir will, and prevent or excite the exer^.ise of 
their power ? We do this, whenever we caress or intimi- 
date Uiem, to prevent them from injuring us, or to excite 
them to labor. They are, tlien, subjects of government, 
Qs ti-uly as man. 
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Is there, then, no difference between the mtelligent and 
voluntary action of a brute, and 4he moral action of a 
man ? Suppose a brute and a man both to penorm the 
same action ; as, for mstance, suppose the brute to kill its 
offipring, and the man td murder his child. Are tliese 
actions of the same character ? Do we entertain the same 
feelings towards the authors of them ? Do we treat tlie 
authors in the same manner, and with the design of pn^ 
ducing in them the same result? 

I think no one can answer these questions in the affile 
mative. We pity the brute, but we areJiUed with vndig, 
nation against the man. In the one case, we say there 
has been harm done ; in the other, tij/tiry ccmunitted. We 
feel that the m€m deserves punishment : we have no such 
feeling towards the brute. We say that the man has done 
lorong ; but we never affirm this of the brute. We may 
attempt to produce in the brute such a recollection of the 
offence, as may deter him iirom the act in iiiture ; but we 
can do no more. We attempt, in the other case, to make the 
man sensible of the act as wrong, and to produce in him a 
radical change of character ; so that he not only would 
not commit the crime agam, but would be inherently averse 
to the commission of it. 

These considerations are, I think, sufficient to render it 
evident, that we perceive an element in the actions of men, 
which does not exist in the actions of brutes. What is 
this element ? 

If we should ask a child, he would tell us that the man 
knows better. This would be his mode of explaining it. 

But what b meant by knowing better? Did not the 
brute and the man both know that the result of their action 
would be harm ? Did not both intend that it should be 
harm ? In what respect, then, did the one know btttei 
than the other? 

I think tliat a plain man or a child would answer, the 
man knew that he ought not to do tV, and that the brute 
did not know that he ought not to do it ; or he might say, 
die man knew, and the brute did not know, that it was 
tvrong ; but whatever terms he might employ, they would 
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involve the same idea. I do not know that a philosopher 
could ^ve a more satisfactory answer. 

If the que^ion^ then, be asked, what is a moral action r 
we may a-iswer, it is the voluntary action of an intelligent 
agent, who is capable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong, or of distinguishbg what he ought, bom what he 
ought not, to do. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that, although action is 
defined. to be the putting forth of power, it is not intended 
to be asserted, that the moral quality exists only where 
power is actually exerted. It is manifest, that our thoughts 
and resolutions may be deserving either of praise or of 
blame ; that is, may be either right or wrong, where tliey 
do not appear in action. When the will consents to the 
performance of an action, though the act be not done, the 
omniscient Deity jusdy considers us as either virtuous or 
vicious. 

Fr«m what has been said, it may be seen that there 
exists, in the actions of men, an element which does not 
exist in the actions of brutes. Hence, though both are 
subjects of government, the government of the one i^ouM 
be constructed upon principles different fit>m that of the 
other. We can operate upon brutes only by fear of pun- 
ishment, and hope of reward. We can operate upon man, 
not only in tliis manner, but, also, by an appeal to his con- 
sciousness of right and wrong ; and by the use of such 
means as may improve his moral nature. Hence, all 
modes of punbhment which treat men as we treat brutes, 
are as unphilosophical as they are dioughdess, cruel and vin- 
dictive. Such are those systems of criminal jurisprudence, 
which have m view nothing more than the infliction of 
pain upon the offender. The leading object of all such 
systems should be to reclaim the vicious. Such was the 
result to which all the investigations of Howard led. Such 
is the improvement which Prison Disciplme Societies aie 
laboring to effect. 

And it is worthy of remark, that the Christian precept 

respecting the treatment of injuries, proceeds precisely 

uj)on this principle. The New Testament teaches us to 

love our enemies, to do good to those that hate us, to over- 

3* 
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come evfl with good ; that is, to set before a man wbo does 
wronffy the strcHigest possible exemplification of tlie opposite 
moral quality, right. Now, it b manifest, that notliing 
would be so likely to show to an injurious person th^ tur« 
pitude of his own conduct, and to produce m him self- 
reproach and repentance, as precisely this scut of moi-al 
exhibiti^. Revenge and retsdiation might, or might not, 
TOevent a repetition of the mjuiy to a particular individual. 
The requiting of evil with good, in addition to this efibct, 
has an inherent tendency to produce sorrow for the act, 
and dislike to its moral quality ; and thus, by producbg a 
change of character, to prevent the repetition of the offence 
tinder all circumstances hereafter. 



SECTION Ill.f: 



IN WHAT PART OF AN ACTION DO WE DISCOVER ITS MORAL 

QUALITY? 

In a deliberate action, four distinct elements may be 
commonly observed. These are — 

1. The outward act, as when I put money mto the hands 
of another* 

2. The conception of this act, of which the external 
performance is the mere bodying forth. 

3. The resolution to carry that conception into effect. 

4. The intention, or design, with which all tliis b done. 
Now, the moral quality does not belong, to the external 

act ^ for the same external act may be performed by two 
men; while its moral character is, m the two cases, entirely 
dissimilar. 

Nor does it belong to the conception of die extemal act, 
nor to the resolution to cany that conception into effect : 
for the resolution to perform an action can have no other 
character than tliat of the action itself. It must, then« 
reside in the btendon. 
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That such is the fact, may be illustrated by an example. 
A and B both give to C) a piece of money. The} both 
conceived of this action beibre they performed it. They 
both resolved to do precisely what they did. In all tliis, 
both actions comcide. A, however, gave it to C, with 
the intention of procuring the murder of a friend ; B, with 
the intention of relieving a ftmily in distress. It is evident 
that, in this case, th^ intention pves to the action its char* 
acter as right or wrong. 

That the moral quality of the acticHi resides in the inten* 
tion, may be evident from ^-arious other ccmsiderations. 

1. By reference to the intention, we mculpate or excul- 
pate others, or ourselves, without any respect to the hap* 
piness or misery actually produced. Let the result of an 

.action be what it may, we hold a man guilty simply on the 
ground of intention, or, on the same mund, we hold him 
innocent. Thus, also, of ourselyes. We are conscious of 
guilt or of innocence, not from the result of an action, but 
fix)m the intention by which we were actuated. 

2. We always distinguish between being the instrument 
of good, and mtending it. We are grateful to one who is 
the cause of good, not in the proportion of the amount 
effected, but of the amount intended. 

Intention may be wrong in various ways. 

As, for instance, first, where we intend to infure another, 
as in cruelty, malice, revenge, deliberate slander. 

Here, however, it may be remariced, that we may intend 
to inflict pain, without intendmg wrong; for we may be 
guilty of the violation of no right. Such is the case, when 
pain is inflicted for the purposes of justice ; for it is mani- 
fest, that, if a man deserve pain, it is no violation of right 
to inflict it. Hence we see the difference between harm, 
injwry^ and punishment. We hcarm another when we act- 
ually inflict pain ; we irgure him when we inflict pain in 
violation of his rights ; we pmish him when we inflict pain 
which he deserves, and to which he has been properly 
adjudged— and, in so doings there is, therefore, a violation 
of ho right. 

2. Intention is wrong, where we act for the gratification 
of our own ])assions, without any respect to the happiness 
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of Others. Such is the case of seduction, ambition, and, us 
nations, commonly, of war. Every man is bound to restiain 
the indulgence of his passions within such limits, that tliey 
will work no ill to hjs neighbor. . K they actually inflict 
mjury, it is no excuse to say tliat he had no ill will to the 
individual injured. The Creator never conferred on him 
the right to destroy another's happbess for hb own gratifi- 
cation. 

3 As the right and wrong of an action reside m the 
intention, it is evident, that, where an action is intended, 
though it be not actually performed, that intention is worthy 
of praise or blame, as truly as the action itself, provided die 
action itself be wholly out of our power. Thus God re- 
warded David for intending to build the temple, though he 
did not permit him actually to build it. So, he who intends 
to murder another, tliough he may fail to execute his pur- 
pose, IS, in the sight of God, a murderer. The meditation 
upon wickedness with pleasure, comes under tlie same con- 
demnation. 

4. As the right or wrong exists m the intention, wherever 
a particular intention is essential to virtuous action, the 
performance of the external act, without tliat intention, is 
destitute of the element of virtue. Thus, a child is bound 
to obey his parents, with the intention of dms manifesting 
his love and js^ratitnde. If he do it from fear, or fix)m hope 
of gain, the act is destitute of the virtue of filial obedience, 
and becomes merely the result of passion or self-interest. 
And tlius our Savior charges upon the Jews tlie want of 
the proper tWen^on, in all their dealings with God. "I 
know you," said he, " that ye have not the love of God in 
you." 

And. again, it is manifest, that our moral feelings, like 
our taste, may be excited by the conceptions of our own 
unagination, scarcely less than by the reality. These, 
therefore, may develop moral character. He who medi- 
tates, with pleasure, upon fictions of pollution and crime, 
whelher originating with himself or with others, renders it 
evident that notliing but opposing circumstances prevents 
him from being himself an actor in the crime which he 
laves. And still more, as the moral character of an action 
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resides in the intention, and as whatever tends to comipt 
the intention must be wrong, the meditating with pleasure 
upon vice, which has manifestly this tendeucy, must be 
wrong also. 

And here let me add, that the imagination of man is the 
firuitfiii parent both of virtue and vice. Thus saith the 
wise man, ^^ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life." No man becomes openly a villain, 
until his imagination has become famiUar with conceptions 
of villany. The crimes whicb astonish us by their atrocity, 
were &si airanged, and acted, and reacted, in the recedes 
of the criminal's own mind. Let the ima^nation, then, be 
most carefully guarded, if we wish to escape from tempta- 
tion, and make progress m virtue. Let no one flatter him- 
self that he is mnocent, if he love to meditate upon any 
thing which he would blush to avow before men, or fear to 
unveil before God. 



SECTION IV. 

WHENCE DO WE DERIVE OUR NOTION OP THE MORAL aUALmf 
OF ACTIONS? 

To this question several answers have been given. 
Some of them we shall proceed to consider. 

1. Is our notion of right and wrong a modification of any 
Dther idea ? 

Tlie only modijicatums of which an idea is susceptiMe, 
are, first, that of greater or less tividness of impression, or, 
secondly, that of simplicity or of compositioii. Thus, the 
quality of beauty may impress us more or less forcibly, in 
the contemplation of diiferent objects; or, on the other 
hand, the idea of beauty may be simple, or else combined^ 
in our conceptions, with the idea of utliity. 

Now, if our notion of right and wrong be a modifcation 
of sone ether idea, b the first sense, then one degree ot 
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die original quality will be destitute of any moral element 
and another degree of it will possess a moi-al element ; and. 
by ascending higher in the scale, it may at last lose all its 
original character, and possess another, having no remains 
of resemblance to itself. This would be to say, tliat a 
quality, by becoming more intense, ceased to be itself; as if 
a inaagle, by becoming more perfect as a triangle, at last 
became a square. Thus, if it be said, that the idea of right 
and wrong is a modification of the idea of beauty, then 
the same object, if beautiful in one degree, would have no 
moral quality ; if beautiful in anotlier degree, would begin 
to be virtuous ; and, if beautiful in the highest degree, 
would cease to be beautiful, and be purely viituous or holy. 
What meaning could be attached to such an affirmation, I 
am not able to discover. 

The otlier meaning of a modification of an idea, is, that 
it is compounded with some other idea. Now, suppose oui 
notion of^ right and wrong to be a modification in tliis latter 
sense. Then tliis notion either enters into the original ele- 
ments of the compound idea, or it does not. If it does, 
then it is already present ; and this supposition does no^ 
account for its existence. If it does not enter into the ele- 
ments of the compound idea, then these elements must exist 
either merely combined, but each possessing its original 
character, in which combination the moral idea is not in* 
volved ; or else tliey must lose their original character, and 
be merely tlie stated antecedents to another idea, which is 
an idea like neither of them, either separately or combined. 
In this latter case, it is manifest, that the consequent of an 
antecedent is no modijication of the antecedent, but an 
entirely different subject, coming into existence under these 
particular circumstances, and in ' obedience to the laws of 
Its own organization. Do we ever term a salt a modijica^ 
tion of an acid, or of an alkali, or of an acid and alkali 
united ? Is the explosive power of gunpowder a modifica* 
tion of the spark and the gunpowder ? We think, tlien, it 
may be safely conchjded, that the notion of right and wrong 
Is not a modijication ol' any other idea. 

[f any one assert, jthat this idea universally ensues upon the 
combination of two other ideas, it will become him to show 
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what those tvfo ideas arcy neither of which involves the 
notion of right and wrong, but upon the combination of 
which, this notion always arises, while the original elements 
which precede it, entirely disappear. 

2. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions derived 
from an exercbe of the judgment ? 

Judgment is that act of the mind, by which, a subject 
and a predicate being known, we affirm, that the predicate 
belongs to the subject. Thus, he who knows what grass 
IS, and what green is, may affirm that grass is green. But 
in this act of the mii d, the notion of the two things of 
which the affirmation is made, must exist before the act of 
judgment can be exerted. A man who had no notion 
either of grass, or of green, could never affirm the one of 
the other. And so of any other instance of this act. A 
man who had no notion of right or of wrong, could never 
affirm either quality of any subject ; much less could he, by 
this faculty, acquire the original idea. And thus, in gene- 
ral, the judgment only affirms a relation to exist between 
two notions which previously existed in the mind ; but it 
can give us no original notions of quality^ either in morals 
or in any thing else. 

3. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions derived 
from association ? 

The term association is used to designate two habits of 
mind considerably aVike. The first is that, by which the 
aght or. recollectiott of one object calls to recollection some 
other object, to which it stands in some particular relation. 
Thus, the sight of a hearse may recall to recollection the 
death of a friend ; or the sound of his native language, in 
a foreign country, may awaken in the breast of an exile all 
tlie recollections of home. The second case is, where a 
particular emotion, belonging to one train of ciix^umstances, 
IS awakened by another, with which it has no necessaiy 
connection ; and this first emotion comes at last to be 
awakened by the accidental, instead of by the necessary 
antecedent. Thus, the countenance of a per^n may be 
suited to awaken no emotion of pleasure in itself; but, if 
I become acquainted with him, and am pleased with his 
moral and intellectual charactei, a degree of pleasure Is, at 
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last, excited by his countenance, which, in the end, appeam 
to me agreeable, or, it may be, beautifiil. 

Now, in both these cases, it is evident that no new idea 
IS gained. In the one case, a well known idea is revived ; 
in the other, two known ideas are connected in a new re- 
lation ; but this is all. Association is the faculty by which 
we transfer; but we can transfer nothing which did not 
previously exist. We could never use the idea of right and 
wrong by association, unless we had already acquired it 
In the acts of judgment and association, therefore, as the 
existence of the notion must be presupposed, neither of these 
acts will account for the origin of the notion itself. 

4. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions derived 
fix)m tlie idea of the greatest amount of happiness ? 

Thus, it is said, tliat our notion of right and wrong is 
derived from our idea of productiveness of happiness, or, in 
other words, that an action is right or vrrong because it ispro* 
ductive or not productive of the greatest amount of happiness 

When the affirmative of this question is asserted, it is, I 
presume, taken for granted, that the idea of right and 
wmng, and of productiveness of the greatest amount of hap- 
piness, are two distinct ideas. If they be not, then one 
cannot be derived from the other; for nothing can correctly 
be said to be a cause of itself. We shall, therefore, con- 
sider them as different ideas, and inquire, in what sense it is 
true that the one is the cause of the 

When we speak of two events in nature, of which one 
IS the cause of the other, we use the word cause in one of 
the two following senses. First, we use it to denote stated 
antecedency merely ; as when we say that sensation is the 
cause of perception, or, that a man perceives an external 
object, because an impression is made upon an organ of 
sense. Secondly, we use it to signify that the event or 
change of which we speak may be referred to some aw or 
fact, more general than itself. We say, in other ^ords. 
that the fact in question is a species under some genus^ with 
which it agrees as to generic qualities ; and from which it is 
distinguished by its specific differences. Thus, when aisked 
why a stone falls to die earth, we reply, because all matter is . 
feciprocally ati racti ve to all otiier matter. This is the generic 
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Tact, under which the fact in question is to be comprehended ; 
and its specific difference b, that it is a particular form o[ 
matter, attracted hy a particular tbnn of matter, and prob- 
My unlike the matter of the planets, the comets, or the sun. 
tHrst. When it b said that an action b right, became it 
is productive of the greatest amount of happiness, suppose 
because to be used in the first of these senses. It will then 
mean, that we are so constituted, that the idea of the great- 
est amount of happiness b always the stated antecedent to 
the idea of right, or moral obligation. Now, thb b a qucs- 
don purely of fact. It does not admit of a reason a priori. 
And, if it be the (act, it must be the universal fact ; that b 
to say, tlib consequent must always, under similar con* 
ditions, be preceded by thb antecedent, and thb antecedent 
be followed by thb consequent. 

1. To facts, then, let us appeal* Is it a fact, diat we 
are conscious of the existence of thb connection ? When 
we are conscious that an act b right, b thb conscio^isness 
preceded by a conviction that thb action will be productive 
of the greatest amount of happiness ? When we say it b 
wrong to lie or to steal, do we find tlus consciousness pre- 

. ceded by the notion, that lying or stealing will not produce 
the greatest amount of happmess ? When we say that a 
murderer deserves death, do we find thb notion preceded 
by the otiier, that murder will not produce the greatest 
amount of happiness, and that putting a murderer to death 
will produce it ? When we say that a man ought to obey 
God, lib Creator and Preserver, do we find this conviction 
preceded by the other — ^mat the exercbe of thb affection 
will produce the greatest amount of happiness 7 Now, I 
may have greatly mbtaken tlie nature of moral affections ; 
but I am much deceived if many persons will not be found, 
who will declare, that, often as they have formed these 
judgments, the idea of the greatest amount of happiness 
never actually entered into their conception. 

2. Or, take tlie case of children. When you would im- 

Eressf upon a child the duty of obeying its parents, or of 
)ving God, do you begin by explainir.g to it the idea of 
the greatest amount of happiness? Are we obliged to 
make ase of thb antecedent, m order to produce tins con- 
4 
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sequent t If sc>, it surely would take a much longer time 
than is actually required, to produce in a child any moral 
sensibility. Do we not find children, well mstructed into the 
consciousness of right and wrong, who could not be made lo 
comprehend the notion of the greatest amount of happin^^ss ? 

3. How do we attempt to arouse the consciences of the 
heathen 1 When we tell them that they ought to ouey 
God, and believe on Jesus Christ, do we begin by explain* 
ing to them that this course of life will produce the greatest 
amount of happiness? Suppose we could never arouse 
Uiem to duty, until we had produced a conviction of the 
amount of happiness which would result to the universe 
from piety, would a single one of them ever listen to us 
long enough to understand our doctrine 7 

4, Does the Bible any where assert, that the conviction 
of the greatest amount of happiness is necessary to the 
existence of moral obligation ? If I mistake not, it presents 
a very different view of the subject. It declares that the 
heathen are without excuse. But why ? Because disobe- 
dience to God interferes with the greatest amount of hap- 
piness? No, but for a very different reason: ^^ Because 
that which may be Jcnovm of God is manifest in them, for 
God hath showed it unto them ; so that they are without 
eoccuseJ^ Rom. i. 19, 20. St. Paul here seems to assume, 
that the revelation of God's eternal power and divinity, and 
che manifestation of hb will, are sufficient, of themselves, 
without any other consideration, to make whatever he shall 
command obligatory upon his creatures. 

It seems, then, to me, by no means proved, that an ac- 
tion is right because it b productive of the greatest amount 
of happiness ; if we mean by it that, in our conceptions, tlie 
one idea is the stated antecedent to the other. 

Secondly. But let us take the other meaning of because* 
Suppose it said, that the idea of moral obligation is an 
idea comprehen^led under, and to be referred to, a more 
general idea, namely, that of the productiveness of the 
greatest amount of happiness. Now, if tins be the case, 
tJien, manifesdy, either the notion of the greatest amount of 
happiness, and tiie notion of right, must be equally exten- 
sive ; that is, must extend precisely to. the same number 
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of individual mstances: or else their extent must be differ- 
ent ; thai \s; the generic notion of the greatest anicunt of 
happiness must comprehend cases which are excluded fro a 
Its species, the idea of right. If fte latter be the case^ tliea 
tbere will be some cases in which an action would produce 
the greatest amount of happiness, which would not contain 
(he moral element ; and, besides, if tliis were the case, ii 
would become those who make thb assertion, to show whal 
ts tliat other element, which, combining with the idea ol 
the greatest amount of happiness, designates the subordmato 
and different idea, as the idea of moral obligation. Thb^ 
however, would not be attempted, and it will be at once 
admitted, that these two ideas are, in their nature, coexten- 
sive; that is, that whatever is productive of the greatest 
amount of happiness, is right, and whatever b right, is pro- 
ductive of the greatest amount of happiness. 

Let us suppose it then to be assumed, that the tenns are 
precisely coeitensive, viz., that they apply exactly to the 
same actionf and in the same degrees. It would then be 
difficult to assign a meaning to the word becatLsCy corre- 
sponding to either of the senses above stated. Nor, if two 
terms are precisely coextensive, do I see how it is possible 
to discover which of the two is to be referred to the other , 
or, whether either is to be referred to either. If A and B 
are equally extensive, I do not see how we can determine 
whether A is to be referred to B, or B to be relerred to A. 

The only other meaning which I can conceive as capa- 
ble of being attached to the assertion, is this ; that wc are 
not under moral obligation to perform any action^ unless it 
be productive of the greatest amount of happiness ; thus 
making moral obligation rest upon this other idea, that of 
the greatest amount of happiness. 

Now, if this be asserted, it is, surely, from what has been 
Baid above, not self-evident; for we manifestly do not, 
mstinctively and universally, as soon as this connection is 
asserted, yield our assent to it, nor is it absurd to deny it ; 
and, therefore, the assertion is capable of proof, and w^e 
may justly demand the proof before we believe it. Let us, 
dien, examine the proof^on which it rests. 

It b, however, to be remarked, that, if the assertion be 
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true, that we are under obligation to perfiinn an action onlv 
on the ground tliat it is productive of the greatest good, the 
assertion must be true in its widest sense. It must apply 
to actions affecting our relations, not only to man, but also 
to God; for these are equally comprehended witliin the 
notion of moral obl^ation. And thus, the assertion is, that 
we are not under obligadon to perform any action whatever^ 
under any circumstances, unless it be productive of tlic 
greatest amount of happiness. 

1. It is said, that these two always coincide; that is, 
that we always are under obligation to do whatever is pix)- 
ductive of the greatest amount of happiness ; and tliat, 
whatever we are under obligation to do, is productive of the 
greatest amount of happiness. Now, granting the premises, 
I do not see that the conclusion would follow. It is possi- 
ble to conceive, that God may have created moral agents 
ujider obligations to certain courses of conduct, and have 
9) arranged the system of tlie universe, that the following 
of these courses shall be for the best, without making our 
obligation to rest at all upon tlieir tendency to produce the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

A parent may require a child to do that which will be 
for the good of the family ; and yet there may be other rea» 
sons besides this, wliich render it the dtUy of tlie child to 
obey his parent. 

2. But, secondly, how do we know that these premises 
are true — ^that whatever we are under obligation to do, is 
productive of the greatest amount of happiness ? It never 
can be known, unless we know the whole history of ^nw 
universe from everlasting to everlasting. And, besides, we 
know that God always acts right, that is, deals with all 
beings according to their deserts ; but whether he always 
acts simply to promote the greatest happiness, I do not know 
that he has told us. His government covJd not be more 
'perfectly right than it is ; but whether it could have in- 
volved less misery, or have produced more happiness, I do 
not know that we have the means of ascertaining. As, 
therefore, the one quantity, so to speak, is fixed, tliat is, is 
as great as it can be, while we do not certainly know that 
the other is as great as it can be we cannot affirm thtU 
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right and the greatest amount of happiness always coincide; 
nor, that we are under obligation to do nothing, unless it 
would tend to produce the greatest amount of happiness. 

3. Besides, suppose we are under no obligation to do 
any thing unless it wiere productive of the greatest amount 
of happiness, it would follow that we are under no obliga- 
tion to obey God, unless the production of the greatest 
amount of happiness were the controlling and universal 
principle of his government. That is, if his object, in 
creating and governing the universe, were any other, or, ii 
it were doubtful whether it might not be any other, our 
obligation to obedience would either be annihilated, or 
would be contingent ; that is, it would be inversely as the 
degree of doubt which might exist. Now, as I have be- 
fore remarked, this may, or may not, be the ultimate end 
of God's government ; it may be his own pleasure, or his 
own glory, or some other end, which he has not seen fit to 
reveal to us ; and, therefore, on the principle which we 
are discussmg, our obligation to obedience seems a matter 
yet open for discussion. Now, if I mistake not, this is 
wholly at variance with the whole tenor of Scripture and 
reason. I do not know that the Scriptures ever give us a 
reason why we ought to obey God, aside iirom his existence 
and attributes, or that they ever put this subject in a light 
susceptible of a question. 

To this view of the subject, the following remarks of 
Bbhop Buder manifestiy tend : '< Perhaps divine goodness, 
with which, if I mistake not, we make very free m our 
speculations, may not be a bare single disposition to produce 
happiness ; but a disposition to make the good, the faithful, 
the honest man happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect 
(nind may be pleased with seeing his creatures behave suit- 
ably witii the nature which he has given them, to the rela* 
lions in which he has placed them to each other, and to 
tiiat in which they stand to himself; that relation to himself, 
which during their existence is ever necessary, and >^ hich 
is the most important one of all. I say, an infinitely perfect 
mind may be pleased with this moral piety of moral agents 
m and for itself, a^ well as upon account of its being 
essentially conducive to the happmess of his creation. O 
4* 
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die whole end for which God made and thus govans tl»e 
world, may be utterly beyond the reach of our fcculues : 
there may be somewhat in it, as impossible for us to have 
any conception of, as for a blind man to have a conception 
of colors." Analogy, part 1, ch. 2. 

Again, " Some men seem to think the only character 
of the Author of nature, to be that of single, absolute 
banevolence. This, considered as a principle of action, 
and bfinite m degree, is a disposiuon to produce the great* 
est possible happiness, witliout regard to persons' behavior, 
otherwise than as such regard would produce the highest 
degrees of it. And, supposing this to be the only charac 
ter of God, veracity and justice in. liim would be nothing 
but benevolence, conducted by wisdom. Now, surely this 
ought not to he asserted, unless it can be proved ; for we 
should speak with cautious reverence upon such a suhjea 
There may possibly be, m the creation, beings, to whom 
the Author of nature manifests himself under this most 
amiable of all characters, this of infinite, absolute benevo- 
lence ; for it is the most amiable, supposing it is not, as 
perhaps it is not, incompatible with justice ; but he mariir 
fests himself to us under the character of a RiglUeous Gov- 
ernor. He Wfly, consistently with this, be simply and abso- 
lutely benevolent, in the sense now explained ; but he m, 
for he has given us a proof, in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the world, that he is, a Governor over servants, as he 
rewards and punishes us for our actions." Analogy, ch. 3. 

" Nay, farther, were treachery, violence, and injustice, no 
otherwise vicious, than as foreseen likely to produce an 
overbalance of misery to society, then, if a man could pro- 
cure to himself as great advantage by an act of injustice, 
8s tlie whole foreseen inconvenience likely to be brought 
upon others by it would amount to, such a piece of injus* 
tice would not be faulty or vicious at all ; because it would 
be no more than, in any other case, for a man to prefer his 
own satisfaction to another's in equal degrees. The fact 
then appears to be, that we are constituted so as to con- 
demn falsehood, unprovoked violence, injustice, and to 
approve of benevolence to some in preference to others, 
abstracted from all consideration which conduct is likeliest 
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to produce an overbalance of happiness or mi<?eiy. And, 
therefore, were the Autlior of nature to propose nothing to 
himself as an end, but the production of happiness, were 
his moral character merely that of Benevolence, yet ours 
is not so. Upon that supposition, indeed, the only reason 
of his giving us the above-mentioned approbation of benev- 
olence to some persons, rather than others, and disapproba* 
don of falsehood, unprovoked violence, and injustice, must 
be that he foresaw this constitution of our nature would 
produce more happiness, than forming us with a temper 
of mere general benevolence. But still, since tliis is our 
constitution, falsehood, violence, injustice, must be vice in 
us, and benevolence to some, preferably to others, must be 
virtue, abstracted from all consideration of the overbalance 
of evil or good which they appear likely to produce. 

'' Now, if human creatures are endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with u moral faculty, 
the nature of which is action, moral government must con* 
sist in rendering them happy or unhappy, in rewarding or 
punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or depart from, the 
moral rule of action, interwoven in their nature, or sug- 
gested and enforced by tliis moral faculty, in rewarding or 
punishing them on account of their so doing." Second 
Dissertation on Virtue. 

For these reasons, I think it is not proved tliat an action 
Is nght because it is productive of the greatest amount of 
happiness. It may be so, or it may not, j}ut we ought liot 
to believe it to be so witliout proof; and it may even be 
doubted whether we are in possession of the media of 
proof, that is, whether it is a question fairly within Jie 
reach of the human faculties ; and, so far as we can Jeam 
from the Scriptures, I think tlieir testimony b decidedly 
against tlie supposition. To me, the Scriptures seem ex 
plicitly to declare, that tlie loiU of our God alone is suffi- 
cient to create the obligation to obedience in all his crea- 
tures ; and that this willy of itself, precludes every othei 
bquiry. This seems to be the view of St. Paul, in the 
passage which we have quoted, as well as in several other 
places, in his Episde to the Romans. To the same import 
IS tlie prayer of our Savior, " 1 tliank tliee, O Father, Lord 
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of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from tlie wise and prudent, and hast revealed liiem unto 
babes ; even so, Fatlier, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight:' 

It seems, therefore, to me, that these explanations of 
the origin of our moral sentiments are unsatisfactory. I 
believe the idea of a moral quality in actions to be ultimate, 
to arise under such circumstances as have been appointed 
by our Creatc»r, and that we can assign for it no other 
reason, than that such is his will concerning us. 

If this be true, our only Duress will be, to state the 
circumstances under which our moral noQons arise. In 
doing this, it would be presumption m me to expect that I 
shall be able to give an account of this subject more satis- 
factory to others, than theirs has been to me. I merely 
offer it as that which seems to me most accurately to cor- 
respond with the phenomena. 

The view which I take of this subject is briefly as 
follows : ^ /^% J t u . 

1. It is manifest to every one, that we all stand m van* 
ous and dissimilar relations to all the sentient bemgs 
created and uncreated, with which we are acquainted 
Among our relations to created beings are those ol man tc 
man, or that of substantial equality, of parent and chiid^ 
of benefactor and recipient, of husband and wife, of brothei 
and brother, citizen and citizen, citizen and magistrate, and 
a thousand others. 

2. Now, it seems to me, that, as soon as a human being 
comprehends the relation b which two human bemgs stand 
to each other, there arises in his mind a consciousness of 
moral obligation, connected, by our Creator, with the veiy 
conception of this relation. And the fact is the same, 
whether he be one of the parties or not. The nature of 
this feeling is, that the one ought to exercise certain dis- 
positions towards the others to whom ' he b thus related ; 
and to act towards them in a manner corresponding with 
those dispositbns. 

3. The nature of these dispositions varies, of course, 
with the relations. Thus, those of a parent to a cliild are 
different bom those of a child to a parent ; tliose of a 
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Dpoefarior to a recipient, fiom those of a recipient to a 
oeneiactor : and both of thera differ fix)ra that of a brotlier 
to a brotlier, or of a master to a servant. But, different as 
these may be from each other, tliey are all pervaded by 
the same generic feeling, that of moreU obUsatton ; that is, 
toe feel that we ought to be thus or thus obposed, and to 
act in this or that manner. 

4. lliis I suppose to be our constitudon, in regard to 
created beings ; and such do I suppose would be our feel* 
ng, irrespectively of any notion of the Deity. That is, 
upon the conception of these and such like relations, there 
would immediately arise tins feeling of moral obligation, to 
act towards those sustabing tliese relations, m a particular 
manner. 

5. But there b an Uncreated Being, to whom we stand 
b relations infinitely more intimate and inconceivably more 
solemn, than any of those of which we have spoken. It 
is that Infinite Being, who standi to us in Hie relation of 
Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, Lawj^ver, and Judge ; and 
to whom we stand m the relation of dependent, help- 
less, ignorant, and sinful creatures^ How much this rela- 
tbn involves, we cannot possibly know ; but so much as 
this we know, that it involves obligations greater than our 
intellect can estimate. We cannot contemplate it without 
feeling that, fiom the veiy fact of its existence, we are 
imder obligations to entertain the disposition of filial love 
and obedience towards God, and to act precisely as he 
shall condescend to direct. And this obligation arises 
simply from the fact of the relation existing between the 
parties, and irrespectively of any other consideration ; and 
if it be not felt, when the relations are perceived, it can 
never be produced by any view of the consequences wliicb 
would arise to the universe from exercising it. 

6. This relation, and its consequent obligation, invohCf 
comprehend^ and transcend every other. Hence it places 
obligation to man upon a new foundation. For if we be 
ourselves thus under illimitable obligations to God, and if, 
by virtue of the relation which he sustains to the creation, 
he is the Protector, Ruler, and Proprietor of all, we are 
under obligation3 to obey him in every tiling. And as 
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every other being is also hb creature, we are bound to treat 
that creature as he its Proprietor shall direct Hence we 
are bound to perform the obligation under which we stanu 
to his creatures, not merely on account of our relations trj 
themy but also on account of the relations in which tre 
and they-stBxid to God. 

And hence, in general, our feeling of moral obligation is 
a peculiar and instinctive impulse, arisbg at once by tlie 
principles of our constitudon, as soon as the relations are 
perceived in which we stand to the beings, created and 
uncreated, with whom we are connected. 

The proof of this must rest, as I am aware, with every 
man's consciousness. A few illustrative remarks may, 
however, not be altogether useless. 

I think, if we reflect upon the subject, that the manner 
in which we attempt to awaken moral feelings, confirms 
the view which I have taken. In such a case, if I mistake 
not, ire always place before the ndnd the relation in which 
the parties stand to each other. 

1. If we wish to awaken in ourselves gratitude toanotheri 
we do not reflect that this affection will produce the great" 
est good ; but we remember the mdividual m the relation 
of benefactor ; and we place this relation m the strongest 
possible light. If this wQl not produce gratitude, our effort, 
of necessity, fails. 

2. If we desire to inflame moral indignation against 
crime, we show the relations in which the parties stand to 
each other, and expect hence to produce a conviction of 
the greatness of tiie obligation which such turpitude vio- 
lates. 

3. So, if we wish to overcome evil with good, we place 
ourselves in the relation of benefactor to the injurious per- 
son ; and, in spite of himself, he is frequently compelled to 
yield to the law of his nature ; and gratitude for favors, and 
sorrow for injury, spontaneously arise in his bosom. 

4. And, in the plan of man's redemption, it seems to me 
that the Deity has acted on this principle. Irrespectively 
of a remedial dispensation, he is known to us only as a 
(Creator, all wise and all powerfiil, perfect in holiness, jus- 
tr«, and truth. To our fallen nature, these attributes could 
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minlste? notlJng but terror. He, therefore, has revealed 
liiinself to us in the relation of a Savior and Redeemer, a 
God forgiving transgression and iniquity ; and tlius, by all 
tlie power of this new relation, he imposes upon us new 
obligatixms to gratitude, repehtance, and love. 

5. And hence it is, that God always asseits, that as, bom 
iho fact of this new relationy our obligations to him are in-^ 
creased ; so, he who rejects the gospel is, in a special man • 
ner, a sinner, and is exjiosed to a more terrible condemnation* 
The climax of all that is awful in the doom of the unbe- 
lieving, is expressed by the terms, " the wrath of die 
Lamb." 

Again I am not much accustomed to such refined 
speculations ; but I think tliat obedience or love to God, 
from any more ultimate motive, than that this affection u 
due to him because he is God, and our God, is not piety, 
rims, if a child say, I will obey my father, because it is 
for the happiness of die family ; what the character of this 
action would be, I am not prepared to s^ ; but I think 
the action would not be Jilial obedience. Filial obedience 
is the o1)eying of another, because he is my father ; and it 
is FILIAL obedience, only in so far as it proceeds firom this 
motive. This will be evident, if we substitute for the love 
of the happiness of the family, the love of money, or some 
other such motive. Every one sees, that it would not be 
Jilial obedience, for a child to obey his parent because he 
would be well paid for it. 

Now, it seems to me, that the same principle applies m 
the other case. To feel under obligation to love God, 
because this affection would be productive of the greatest 
good, and not on account of what he is, and of the relations 
in which he stands to us, seems to me not to he piety ; that 
is. not to be the feeling, which a creature is bound to exer- 
cise towards his Creator. If the obligation to tiie love of 
God can really arise firom any thing more ultimate than tlie 
essential relation which he sustains to us, why may not this 
more ultimate motive be something else, as well as the love 
of the greatest good ? I do not say that any thing else 
^•ould be as benevolent ; but I speak metaphysically, and 
my that, if real piety, or love to God, may truly spring 
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from any thing more ultimate than God himself, I do not 
see why it may not spring from one thing as well as front 
another; and thus, true piety might spring from vanouji 
and dissimilar motives, no one of which has any real refer- 
ence to God himself. 

My view of this subject, tn few words, is as follows : 

1. We stand in relations to the several beings with which 
we are connected, such, that some of them, as soon as they 
are conceived, suggest to us the idea of moral obligation. 

2. Our relations to our felhw-men suggest this convic- 
tion, in a limited and restricted sense, corresponding to die 
idea of general or essential equality. 

3. The relation in which we stand to the' Deity suggests 
the conviction of universal and unlimited love and obedience. 
This binds us to proper dispositions towards Him; and, 
also, to such disposiuons towards his creatures, as he shall 
appoint 

4. Hence, our dudes to man are enforced by a twofold 
obligation ; first, because of our relations to man as man \ 
and, secondly, because of our relation to man as being, with 
ourselves, a creature of God. 

6. And hence an act, which is performed in obedience to 
our obligations to man, may be virtuous ; but it is not pious, 
unless it also be performed in obedience to our obligations 
to God. ^--T 

6. And hence we see that two things are necessary, in 
order to constitute any being a moral agent. They aie, 
first, diat he possess an intellectual power, by which he can 
understand the relation in which he stands to the beings by 
whom he is surrounded ; secondly, that he possess a moral 
power, by which the feeling of obligation is suggested to 
him, as soon as the relation in which he stands is under- 
stood. This b sufficient to render him a moral agent. He 
is accountable^ just hi proportion to the opportunity which 
he has enjoyed, for acquiring a knowledge of the relations 
tn which he stands, and of the manner in which hif obliga* 
tions are to be dischar&red. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

CONSCIENCE, OR THE MORAL SENSC. 
SECTION 1 

(S THERE A CONSClESCEf 

By conscienf o, or the moral sense, b meant, that facitlty 
by which we discern the moral quality of actbns, and b^ 
which we are capable of certain affections in respect to thn 
quality. 

Byfaadtj^, is meant any particular part of our constitu- 
tion, by which we become affected by the various qualities 
and relations of beings around us. Thus, by taste, we are 
conscious of the existence of beauty and delbiTnity; by 
perception, we acquire a knowledge of the existence and 
qualities of the material yorld. And, in general, if we 
discern any quality in the universe, or produce or sufSsr any 
change, it seems almost a truism to say, that we have a 
faculty, or power, for so doing. A man who sees, must 
have eyes, or the faculty for seeing ; and if he have not 
eyesy this is considered a sufficient reason why he should 
not see. And thus, it is universally admitted, that there 
may be a thousand qualities in nature, of which we have 
no knowledge, for the simple reason, that we have not been 
created with the faculties for discerning them. There b a 
world witliout us, and a world within us, which exactly 
correspond to each other. Unless both exist, we can never 
be conscious of tlie existence of either. 

Now, that we do actually observe a moral quality in the 

actions of men, must, I think, be admitted. Every human 

being b conscious, that, from childhood, he has observed it 

We do not say, that all men discern thb quality with 

o 
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equal accuracy, any more than that they all see ^ ith equal 
distinctness * but we say, that all men perceive it in some 
actions; and that there is a multitude of cases in which 
their perceptions of it will be found universally to agree. 
And, moreover, this quality, and the feeling wliich accom- 
panies the perception of it, are uulike those derived from 
eveiy other faculty. 

Tiie question would then seem reduced to this, Do \* € 
perceive this quality of actions by a single faculty, or by a 
combination of faculties ? I think it must be evident, from 
what has been already stated, that this notion is, in its 
nature, simple and ultimate, and distinct from every other 
notion. Now, if this be the case, it seems self-evident, that 
we must have a distinct and separate faculty, to make us 
acquainted with the existence of this distinct and separate 
quality. Thb is the case in respect to all other distinct 
qualities : it is, surely, reasonable to suppose, that it would 
be the case with this, unless some reason can be shown to 
the contrary. 

But, after all, this (juesUon is, to the moral philosopher, 
of but comparatively little importance. All that 's necessa- 
ry to his investigations is, that it be admitted tl.at there is 
such a quality, and that men are so constituted as to per- 
ceive it, and to be susceptible of certam affections, in con- 
sequence of that perception. * Whether these facts are 
accounted for, on the supposition of the existence of a 
single faculty, or of a combination of faculties, will not 
afiect the question of moral obligation. All that is neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the science is, that it be admitted 
that there is such a (][uality in actions, and that man is 
3ndowed with a constitution capable of bringing him into 
relation to it. 

It may, liowever, be worth while to consider some of the 
objections which have been urged against the supposition 
of tiie existence of such a faculty. 

I. It ha<( been said, if such a faculty has been bestowed, 
it must have been bestowed universally : but it is not be- 
stowed universally ; for, what some nations consider right| 
otiier nations consider wron^, as infanticide, parricide, 
duelling, &cc. 
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1. To this it may be answered, first, the objection set^rns 
to admit the universality of the existence of conscience, 
or the power of discerning in certain actions a moral quality. 
It admits that, every where, men make this distinction; 
but affirms, that, in different countries, they refer the quality 
to different actions. Now, how this difference is to oe 
accounted foTy may be a question ; but the facty as stated 
in the objection, shows the universality of the power of 
observing such a quality in actions. 

2. But, secondly, we have said that we discover the 
moral quality of actions in the intention, Now, it is not the 
fact, tliat this difference exists, as stated in the objection, if 
the intention of actions be considered. Where was it not 
considered right to intend the happiness of parents ? 
Where was it not considered wrong to intend their misery? 
Whem was it ever considered right to intend to requite 
kindness by injury? and where was it ever considered 
wrong to intend to requite kindness with still greater kind- 
ness ? In regard to the manner in which these intentions 
wwiy f>^ fulfilledy there may be a difference ; but as to the 
moral quality of these intentions themselves, as well as of 
many others, there b a very universal agreement among men. 

3. And still more, it will be seen, on examination, that, 
in these very cases, in which wrong actions are practised, 
they are justified on the ground of a good intention, or of 
some view of the relations between the parties, which, if 
true, would render them innocent. Thus, if infanticide be 
justified, it is on the ground, that this world is a place of 
misery, and that the infant is better off not to encounter its 
troubles ; that is, that the parent wishes or intends well to 
tlie child : or else it is defended on the ground, that the re- 
Jat.on between parent and child is such as to confer on the 
one the right of life and death over the other ; and, there- 
fore, that to take its life is as innocent as the slaying of a 
brute, or the destruction of a vegetable. Thus, also, are 
pairicide, and revenge, and various other wrong actions, 
defended. Where can the race of men be found, be they 
ever so savage, who need to be told that ingratitude is 
wrong, that parents ought to love their children, or thai 
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men ouglit to be submissive and obedient to the Supreme 
Divinity ? 

4. And siill more, I think one of the strongest exemplifi- 
cations of the universality of moral distinctions, is found id 
the character of many of the ancient heathen. They per* 
ceivcd tliese distinctions, and felt and obeyed the hnpiilscs 
of conscience, even tliough at variance witli all the ex- 
amples of the deities whom they worshipped. Tlius, says 
Rousseau, "Cast your eyes over all the nations of the 
world, and all the histories of nations. Amid so many 
mliuman and absurd superstitions, amid that prodigious 
diversity of manners ancl characters, you will find evejy 
where the same principles and distinctions of moral good 
and evil. The paganism of the ancient world produced, 
indeed, abominable gods, who, on earth, would have been 
shunned or punished as monsters ; and who offered, as a 
picture of supreme happiness, only crimes to commit, or pas- 
sions to satiate. But Vice, armed with this sacred authority, 
descended in vain from the eternal abode. She found tn 
the heart of man, a moral instinct to repel her. The con- 
tinence of Xenocrates was admired by those who cele- 
brated the debaucheries of Jupiter. The chaste Lucretia 
adored the unchaste Venus. The most intrepid Roman 
sacrificed to fear. He invoked the god who dethroned his 
father, and died without a murmur by the hand of his own. 
Tlie most contemptible divinities were served by the great- 
est men. The holy voice of nature, stronger than that of 
the gods, made itself heard, and respected, and obeyed on 
earUi, and seemed to banish to the confines of heaven, guilt 
and the guilty." Quoted by Dr. Brown, Lecture 75. 

II. Again, the objection has been made in another form. 
It is said, that savages violate, without remorse or compunc- 
tion, the plainest principles of right. Such b the case, 
when they are guilty of revenge and licentiousness. 

This objection has been partly considered before. It 
may, however, be added. 

First, No men, nor anv class of men, violate every moral 
precept witliout compunction, without the feeling of guilty 
and the consciousness of desert of pun'isliment. 
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Secondly. Hence the objection will rather prove llie 
existence of a defective or imperfect conscience, than that 
no such faculty exists. The same objection would prove 
us destitute of taste or of understanding ; because these 
faculties exist, only in an imperfect state, among savages 
and uncultivated men. 

III. It has been objected, again, that, if we suppose this 
faculty to exist, it is, after all, useless ; for if a man please 
to violate it, and to suffer the pain, then this is the end of 
the question, and, as Dr. Paley says, "the moral instmct 
man has nothing more to offer. 

To this it may be answered : 

The objection proceeds upon a mistake respecting the 
function of conscience. Its use is, to teach us to d^em 
our moral obligations, and to impel us towards the coire* 
sponding action. It is not pretended, by the believers in a 
moral sense, that man may not, after all, do as he chooses. 
All that they contend for is, that he is constituted with 
such a faculty, and that the possession of it b necessary to 
his moral accountability. It is in his power to obey it or 
to disobey it, just as he pleases. The fact that a man may 
obey or disobey conscience, no more proves that it does 
not exist, than the fact that he sometimes does, and some- 
times does not obey, passion, proves that he is destitute of 



SECTION IJ 

OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE DECISION OF CONSCIENCE Id 
EXPRESSED. 

Whoever will attentively observe the operations of his 
own mind, when deciding upon a moral question, and when 
carrying that decision into effect, will, I think, be conscious 
of several distinct forms of moral feeling. These 1 sup- 
pose to be the following : 

I. Suppose we are deliberating, respecting an action, 
before performing it^ 
5* 
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1. If we pause, and candidly consider tlie nature of an 
action, which involves, in any respect, our relations with 
otliers ; amidst the various qualities which characterize the 
action, we shall not fail to perceive its moral quality. We 
may perceive it to be gratifying or self-denymg, courteous 
or uncivil, in favor of, or against, our interest ; but, distinct 
6x>m all these, and differing from tliem ail, we may always 

Cx;eive, tliat it seems to us to be either right or wron^;. 
t a man recollect any of the cases m his own histoiy, id 
wliich he has been called upon to act under impoitani 
responsibility, and he will easily remember, both the fact, 
and the pain and distress produced by the conflict of these 
opposite impulsions. It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that we easily, or, at least, with much greater ease, i^erceive 
this quality in the actions of others. We discern the tnofe 
in our brother^s eye much sooner than tlie beam in our 
ovm eye. 

2. Besides this discriminating power, I think we may 
readily observe a distinct impulse to do that which we con- 
ceive to be right, and to leave undone that which we con- 
ceive to be wrong. This impulse we express by the words 
ought, and ought not. Thus, we say it is right to tell the 
truth ; and I might to tell it. It is i4n'07ig to tell a lie ; 
and I ought not to tell it« Ought, and ought not, seem to 
convey the abstract idea of right and wrong, together with 
the other notion of impulsion to do, or not to do, a partic- 
ular action. Thus, we use it always to designate a motive 
to acUon, as we do passion, or self-love, or any other motive 
power. K we are asked, why we performed any action, 
we reply, we acted thus, because it gratified our desires, or 
because it was for our interest, upon the whole, or because 
we felt that we ought to act thus. Either of them is con- 
sidered sufficient to account for the fact ; that is, either of 
tiiem explains the motive or impulse, in obedience to which 
we acted. It is, also, manifest, that we use the term, not 
merely to designate an impulse, but, also, an obligation to 
act in conformity with it. Thus we say, we oxight to do 
a thing, meaning that we are not only impelled towards the 
action, but tliat we are under an iiDperative obligation to 
act thus. This is still more dlstincdy seen, when we speak 
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of another. When w« say of a friend, tliat he ought to 
do any thing, as we cannot judge of the impulses which 
move him, we refer, principally, to this conviction of obli- 
gation, which, above every otlier, should goverit him. 

The power of this impulse of conscience is most dis- 
tinctly seen, when it comes into collision with the impulse 
of strong and vehement passion. It is then, that the hu- 
man soul is agitated to the full extent of its capacity for 
emotion. And tliis contest generally continues, specially 
if we have decided in opposition to conscience, until tlio 
action is commenced. The voice of conscience is then 
lost amid the whirlwind of passbn ; and it is not heard 
until after the deed is done. }t b on this account, that this 
state of mind is frequently selected by the poets, as a 
subject for delineation. Shakspeare frequently alludes to 
all these offices of conscience, with the happiest effect. 

The constant monitory power of conscience is tlms illus- 
trated, by one of the murderers about to assassinate tlie 
Duke of Clarence : " 1*11 not meddle with it (conscience) , 
it is a dangerous thing ; it makes a man a«coward ; a man 
cannot steal, but it accuseth him ; a man cannot swear, 
but it checl^ him. 'Tis a blushing, shamefaced spirit, 
that mutini^ in a man's bosom : it fills one fiiU of ob 
stacles. It made me once restore a purse of gold, that, 
by chance, 1 found. It beggars any man that keeps it." 
Bichard Illy Act i, Sc. 4. The whole scene is a striking 
exemplification of the workings of conscience, even in the 
bosoms of the most abandoned of men. The wicked 
Clarence appeals to the consciences of his murderers ; and 
they strengthen themselves against his appeals, by referring 
to his own atrocities, and tlms awakening m their own 
bosoms the convkstion that he ought to die. 

The state of mind of a man meditating a wicked act 
and die tenporary victory of conscience, are seen in the 
£)lIowing extract from Macbeth. He recalls the relations 
in which Duncan stood to him, and these produce so strong 
a conviction of the wickedness of die murder, that he 
decides not to commit it. 

"IftlieaflHOMination 
(^^uM trammel ap the cooBeqaenoe, and c«tel|, 
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With his surceaae, success ; that but this blow 
Migiit be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon tliis bank and shoal of time, — 
We •djump the life to come. — But, in these cases, 
We eful have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed iustioe 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in doubU trust : 
Firstf as I am his kinsman and his subject^ 
Strong both against the deed; then, as nis hostf 
Who shmdd against his murderer shut the door. 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne hisfacvlues so meekf hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, tnimpet-tonfirued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 

« • • • * • 

I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which overleaps itself." 

^ Macbeth, Act i, Sc. 'i 

'F.ie anguish which attends upon an action not yet com* 
menced, but only resolved upon, while we stilt doubt of 
its lawfulness, is. finely illustrated by the same author, in 
the case of Brutus, who, though a man of great fortitude, 
was, by the anguish of contending emotions, deprived of 
sleep, and so changed in behavior, as to give his wife 
reason to suspect tlie cause of his dbquietude : 

" Since Cassins first did whet me against Cesar, 
I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius, and the mortal instruments. 
Are then in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection." 

/. aBfar,Actu, Sc. 1. 

The same contest between conscience and the lower 
propensities, is, as I suppose, graphically described by the 
Apostle Paul, in the seventh chapter of his Epbtle to the 
Romans. 

II. Suppose now an action to be done. I think that 
every one who examines his own heart will be conscious 
of anotlier class of feelings consequent on those to which 
we have just alluded . 
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1. If he have obeyed the impulses of conscience, and 
resisted successfully the impulses at variance with it, he 
will be conscious of a feeling of innocence, of self-appn> 
bation, of desert of reward. If tlie action have been done 
by another, he will feel towards him a sentiment of respect, 
of m(»ral approbation, and a desire to see him rewarded, 
and, on many occasions, to reward him himself. 

2. If he have disobeyed the impulses of c(Hiscience, he 
^ill be conscious of guilt, of self-abasement, and self-disap- 
probation or remorse, and of desert of punishment. If it 
have been done by another, he will be conscious of a sen- 
timent of moral disapprobation, and of a desire that the 
offender should be punished, and, in many cases, of a desire 
to punish him himself. Of course, I do not say that all 
these feelings can be traced, by reflection upon every 
action ; but I think that, in all cases in which our moral 
sensibilities are at all aroused, we can tn^e some, and fire 
t^uently all of them. 

In accordance with these remarks, several facts may be 
noticed. 

The bddness of innoceDce, and the timidity of guilt, so 
often observed by moralists and poets, may be thus easily 
accounted for. The virtuous man b conscious of deserving 
nothbg but reward. Whom, then, should he fear ? The 
guilty man is conscious of desert of punishment, and is 
aware that every one who knows of his offence desires to 
punish him ; and as he never is certain but that every one 
knows it, whom can he trust ? And, still more, there is, 
with the feeling of desert of punishment, a disposition to 
submit to punishment arising fion our own self-disapproba- 
tion and remorse. Tliis depresses the spirit, and humbles 
the courage of the offender, far more than even the external 
circumstances by which he Ls surrounded. 

Thus, says Solomon, ^'the wicked flee when no man 
piirsueth , but the righteous is bdd as a Uon." 

« What stronger breastplate than a heart untunted i 
Thrice is he armed, who hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though lock*dup in steld^ 
Whose consdenu with injus'ice is cjrruptea.*' 

2d Part Henry K/, Act iii, So 8. 
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* Suspteion always hauntir the gtdlty mind ; 
The thief doth, fear each bush an officer.'* 

2d Part Henry ^ VI, Act v, Sc. 6. 

" I feel within me 
A peace, aboT9 all eartlily di^nitieB, — 
A still and qtUet conscience. 

Henry Vill, Act iii, Se. 9. 

Tlie effect of g»iilt: 

" No wonder why - 
I felt rebuked beneath his eye ; 
I might have known, there was but one^ 
Whose look could quell Lord Marmion." 

Mamdcn, Cant vi, 17. 

** Curse on yon base marauder*s lance, 
And doubly curs'd my failing brand . 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand.** 

Marmwrif Cant, yi, St 32. 
• 
It is in consequence of the same facts, that crime is, with 
60 great certainty, detected. 

A man, before the commission of crime, can foresee no 
* reason why he niiglit not commit it, with the certainty of 
escaping detection. He can perceive no reason why he 
should be even suspected ; and can imagine a thousand 
methods, in wliich suspicion, awakened, miglit with perfect 
ease be allayed. But, as soon as he becomes guilty, his 
relations tcft his fellow-men are entirely changed. He be- 
comes suspicious of every one, and thus sees every occur- 
rence through a false medium. Hence, he cannot act like 
an innocent man ; and tiiis veiy difference in his conduct, 
is very often the sure means of his detection. When to 
this effect, produced upon the mmd by guilt, is added the 
fact, that every action must, by the condition of our bemg. 
be attended by antecedents and consequents beyond our 
control, all of which lead directly to the discoveiy of the 
truth, it is not wonderful, that the guilty so rarely escape. 
Hence it has grown irro a proverb, " murder will out ; " 
and such we generally find to be the fact 

This effect of guilt upon human action has been fre- 
quently remarked. 

Tliiis Macbeth, after the murder of Duncan : 
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** How is it with me when every uaite appals me ? *' 

Act U, 9e. 2 

'' GuiltiiuMs will speak, thon^i^b tongues were oat of \ise.*' 

Tlie same fact b frequently asserted in the sacred Scrip* 
ttires. Thus, '^ The Lord b known by the judgment tiiat 
he executeth ; the wicked b snared in the work of kit aim 
hafuUr 

" Though hand join in hand, the wicked sliall not go 
unpunished." 

I hope that I need not apologize lor introducing mto 
such a discussion so many illustrations from poetry. They 
are allowed, on all hands, to be accurate delineations of the 
workings of die human mind, and to have been made by 
most accurate observers. They were made, also, without 
the possibility of bias from any theory ; and therefore are 
of great value, when tliey serve to confirm any theoretical 
views, with which tliey may chance to coincide. They 
show, at least, b what light poets, whose only object b to 
observe the human heart, have considered conscience, and 
what the^ have supposed to be its fimctions, and its mode 
ofoperatKm. 



SECTION III. 

THE AUTHORITT OF CONSCIENCE. 

We have, thus far, endeavored to show, that there b in 
noan a faculty denominated Conscience ; and that it is not 
merely a discriminating, but also an mipubive faculty. 
Tlie next question to be considered b, what b the authority 
of this impulse. 

The object of the present section b, to show that thb 
15 the most authoritative impulse of which we find ourseliftt 
susosptibk. 

The supremacy of Conscience may he illustrated in 
various ways. 
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I. It is involved in the very conception which men fonn 
of tb'is faculty. 

The various inipulie» of which we find oiuselves suscep- 
tible, can differ only in two respects, that of strength and 
that of authority. 

When we believe them to difl^ in nothing but strength j 
we feel ourselves perfectly at liberty to obey the strong* 
est. Tha«,. if different kinds of food be set before us^ 
all equally healthy, we feel entirely at liberty to partake 
of that which we prefer ; that is, of that to which we are 
most strongly impelled. If a man is to decide between 
making a journey by land, or by water, he considcis it a 
sufficient motive for choice, that the one mode of travel- 
ling is more pleasant to him than the other. But when 
our impulses diflfer in authority , we feel obliged to neglect 
the di&rence in strength of impulse, and to obey that, be 
it ever so weak, which is of the higher authoritv. Thus^ 
suppose our desire for any particidar kind of food to be 
ever so strong, and we know that it would injure our 
bealdi; self-k>ve would admonish us to leave it alone 
Now, self-bve being a more audioritative imnulse than 
passion, we should feel an obligation to obey it. be its 
a imonition ever so weak, and the impulse of appetite ever 
so vehement. If we yield to the impulse of appetite, be it 
ever so strong, in opposition to that of self-love, be \t ever 
so weak, we feel a consciousness of self-degradation, and o^ 
acting unwordiily of our nature ; and, if we see anodiei 
person acting in thb manner, we cannot avoid feeling 
towards him a sentiment of contempt. " 'Tis not in folly 
not to scom a fool." And, in general, whenever we act 
in obedience to a lower, and in opposition to a higher sen- 
timent, we feel this consciousness of degradation, which v^e 
do not feel when the impulses differ amy in degree. And, 
conversely, whenever we feel this consciousness of de^da- 
tion, for acting in obedience to one instead of to another, 
we may know that we have violated that which is of the 
higher authoi'ity 

If, now, we reflect upon our feelings consequent upon 
any moral action, I think we shall find, that we always are 
conscious of a sentiment of self-degradation, whenever we 
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disobey die monidon of conscienee, be that moninon ever 
to weaky to gratify the impulse of appetite, or passion, or 
self-love, be that impulse ever so .strong. Do we consider 
it any palliation of the guilt of murder, for the crimmal to 
declare, that his vindictive feelmgs impelled him much more 
strongly than his conscience? whereas, if we perceived m 
these impulses no other difference than that of strength^ we 
should consider this not merely an excuse, but a justlfica* 
tion. And that the impulse of conscience is of the highest 
authority, is evident fifom the fact, that we cannot conceive 
of any circumstances, in which we should not feel guilty 
and degraded, fiom acting in obedienpe to any impulse 
whatever, in opposition to die impulse' of conscience. And 
thus, we cannot conceive of any more exalted character, 
than that of him, who, on all occasions, yields himself up 
implicidy to the impulses of conscience, all things else 
to the c<»|trary notwithstanding. I think no higher evi- 
dence can be produced, to show that we do really considei 
the impulse of conscience of higher authority dian any 
other of which we are susceptible. 

U. The same truth may, I think, be rendered evident, 
by observing the feelings which arise within us, when we 
compare the actions of men with those of beings of an 
inferior order. 

Suppose a brute to act from appedte, and mjure itself by 
gluttony ; or from passion, and injure another bnite fiom 
anger: we feel nothing like moral disapprobation. We 
pity it, and strive to put it out of its power to act thus b 
future. We never feel that a brute is disgraced or degraded 
by such an action. But suppose a man to act thus, and 
we cannot avoid a feeling of disappiobation and of disgust s 
a convicdon that the man has done violence to his nature* 
Thus, to call a man a brute, a sensualist, a gluttcMi, b to 
speak of him in die most insulting manner : it is to say, 
in the strongest terms, that he has acted unworthily of him- 
self, and of the nature with which his Creator has endowed 
him. 

A^ain. Let a brute act fiom deliberate selfishness ; that 
IS, with deliberate caution seek its own happiness upon the 
whole, unmindfiil of the impulsions of present appedte, bui 
6 
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yet whoDy regaidless of fte happiness of any other of its 
species. In no case do we feel disgust at such a course of 
action; and in many cases, we, on the contrary, ratlier 
regard it with favor. We thus speak of the cunning of 
animab in taking their prey, in escaping danger, and in 
securing tar themselves all the amount of gratifeation that 
may be in their power. We are sensible, in these cases, 
that the animal has acted fiom the highest impulses of 
which the Creator has made it susceptible. But let a man 
act thus. Let him, careful merely of his own happiness 
upon the whole, be careful for nothing else, and be perfectly 
willing to sacrifice the happiness of others, to any amount 
whatsoever, to promote his own, to the least amount soever. 
Such has been, frequently, the character of sensual and 
unfeeling tyrants. We are conscious, in such a case, of a 
sentiment of disgust and deep disapprobation. We feel 
that the man has not acted m obedience to the highest 
impulses of which he was susceptible; and poets, and 
satirists, and historians,^ utiite in holding him up to the world, 
as an object of universal detestation and abhorrence. 

Again. Let another man, disregarding the impulses o'* 
passion, and appetite, and self-love, act, under all circum- 
stances, in obedience to the monitions of conscience, un- 
moved and unallured by pleasure, auid unawed by power ; 
and we instinctively feel that he has attained to the highest 
eminence to which our nature can aspire ; and that he has 
acted from the highest impulse of which his nature is sus- 
ceptible. We are conscious of a conviction of his superi- 
ority, which nothing can outweigh ; of a feeling of venera- 
tion, allied to the reverence which is due to the Supreme 
Being And with this homage to virtue, ail history is 
filled. The judge may condemn the innocent, but posterity 
will condemn the judge. The tyrant may murder the 
martyr, but after ages will venerate the martp, and exc' 
crate the tyrant. And if we will look over the names of 
those, on whom all past time has united in conferring die 
tribute of praise-worthiness, we shall find them to be the 
names of those who, altliough diey might differ h other 
respects, yet were siriiilar in this/that they shone resplendent 
m the lustre of unsullied virtue. 
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Now, as our Creator has congdtuted us such as we are, 
and as, by our very constitution, we do thus consider con* 
science to be the most authoritative impulse of our nature, 
it must be the most authoritative, unless we believe thdt He 
has deceived us, or, which is the same thing, that He has 
80 fonned us, as to give credit to a lie. 

HI. The supremacy of conscience may be also illustra- 
ted, by showing the necessity of this supremacy, to the 
accomplishment of the objects for which man was created. 

When we consider any work of art, as a system com- 
posed of parts, and arranged for the accomplishment of a 
given object, tfiere are three several views which we may 
have of it, and all of them necessary to a complete and 
perfect knowledge of the thing. 

1. We must have a knowledge of the several parti of 
'Which it is composed. Thus, he who would understand a 
watch, must know the various wheels and springs which 
enter into the formation of the instrument. But this alone, 
as, for instance, if they were spread separately before him, 
upon a table, would give him a very imperfect conception 
of a watch. 

2. He must, therefore, understand how these parts are 
It together. This will greatly increase his knowledge ; 
it It will still be ipiperfect, for he may yet be ignorant of 

the relations which the parts sustain to each other. A 
man might look at a steam-engine until he was familiarly 
acquainted with its whole machinery, and yet not know 
whether the. paddles were designed to move tne piston-rod, 
or the piston-rod to move the paddles. 

3. It is necessary, therefore, that he should have a con- 
ception of the relation which the several parts sustam to 
each other; that is, of the effect which every part was 
designed to produce upon every other part. When he has 
airived at this idea, and has combined it with the other 
ideas just mentioned, then, and not till then, is his knowl- 
edge of the instrument complete. 

It is manifest, that this last nodon, that of the relations 
which the parts sustab to each other, is, frequentiy, ol 
more importance than either of the others. He who has 
a conception of the cause of motion m a steam-engine, and 
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of tiie manner in which ^ ends are accomplished, has a 
mon3 valuable notion of the instrument, than he who has 
ever so accurate a knowledge of the several parts, without 
a conception of the relation. Thus, in die history ol 
astronomy, the existence of the several parts of the solar 
system was known for ages, without being productive of 
any valuable result. The progress of astronomy is to be 
dat 3d from the moment, when the relation which the sen era! 
paits hold to each other, was discovered by Copernicus. 

Suppose, now, we desire to ascertain what is the relation 
which the several parts of any system are designed, by its 
autlior, to susta'm to each other. 1 know of no other way 
than to find out that series of relations, in obedience to which 
the system will accomplish the object for which it was coo- 
structed. Thus, if we desire to ascertain die relation which 
the parts of a watch are designed to sustain to each other^ 
we inquire what is that series of relations, m obedience to 
which, it will accomplish the purpose for which it was con- 
stracted, that is, to keep time. For instance, we should 
conduct the inquhy by tiying each several part, and aseer- 
taining by experiment, whether, on the supposition that ii 
teas the cause ofwotum, the result, namely, the keeping of 
time, could be e^cted. After we had tried them all, and 
had found, that under no odier relation of the parts to each 
other, than that which assumes the mainspring to be the 
source of motion, and the balance wheel to be die regulator 
of the motion, the result could be produced ; we should 
conclude, widi certainty, that this was the relation of the 
parts to each other, intended to be established by the maker 
of the watch. 

And, again, if an instrument were designed for several 
purposes, and if it was found, that not only a single pui^ 
pose could not be accomplished, but that no one of them 
could be accomplished, under any other system of relations 
than that which had been at first discovered, we should 
arrive at the highest proof of which the c^se was: suscep- 
tible, that such was the relation intended to be established 
between the parts, by the inventor of the machine. 

Now, man is a system composed of f>arts in the manner 
aoove stated. He has various powers, ana facuitiesy and 
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mnpiilses ; and he is manifestly designed to produce some 
result. As to die ultimate design for which man was 
created, tiiere may be a difference of opinion. In one 
view, however, t presume tliere wUl be no difference. It 
will be allowed by all, that he was designed for the produc- 
tion of his own happiness. Look at his senses, his intellect, 
his affections and at the external objects with which tliese 
ace brought into relation ; and at the effects of the legiu* 
mate action of these powers upon their appropriate objects ; 
and no one can for a moment doubt, that this was one 
object for which man was created. Thus, it is as clear^ 
that the eye was intended to be a source of pleasure, as that 
It was intended to be the instrument of vision. It is as clear, 
that the ear was intended to be a source of pleasure, as to be 
the organ of hearing. And thus of the otlier faculties. 

But when we consider man as an instrument for the pro- 
duction of happiness, it is manifest, that we must take mto 
the account, man as a society, as well as man as an indi- 
vidual. The larger part of the happiness of the individual 
depends upon society; so that whatever would destroy 
society,— or, what is, in foct, the same tiling, destroy 
the happiness of man as a society, — would destroy the 
happiness of man as an individual. And such is the con* 
stitution under which we are placed, that no benefit or 
injury can be, m its nature, individual. Whoever truly 
promotes his own happiness, promotes the happiness of 
society ; and whoever promotes the happiness of society, 
promotes his own happmess. In thb view of the subject, 
It will then be proper to consider man as a society, as an 
instrument for producing the happine^ of man as a society ; 
as well as man as an individual, as an instrument for pro- 
ducmg the happmess of man as an individual. 

Let us now consider man as an instrument for the pro- 
ducti'cm of human happiness, in the sense here explained. 

If we examine the impulsive and restraining iaculties of 
man, we shall find, that they may, generally be compre 
bended under three classes : — 

1. Passion or appetite. The object of this class of our 
faculties is, to impel us towards certain acts, which produce 
bnn^ediate pleasure. Thus, the appetite for food impels us 
6* 
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to seek gratification by eating. The love of power inqiels 
us to seek the gratification resulting bom supmority ; and 
so of all the rest* 

If we consider the nature of these faculties, we shall find, 
that they impel us to immediate gratification, without anj 
respect to die consequences, either to oursdves or to 
others ; and that they know of no limit to indulgence, until, 
by their own actbn, they paralyise th? power of enjjoymeirt. 
Thus, the love of food would impd us to eat, unm eating 
ceased to be a source of pleasure. And whape, fioro the 
nature of the case, no sgch limit exists, our passbns are 
insatiable. Such is the case with the love of wealth, and 
the love of power. In these instances, ih&ce being,, in the 
constitudon of man, no limit to the power of grauficadon, 
the appetite grows bv what it feeds on. 

2. Interest or $dj4ove. This facul^ impels us to seek 
our own happiness, considered in reference to a longer or 
shorter period; but always beyond the present moment. 
Thus, if appetite impelled me to eat, self<»k>ve would 
prompt me to eat such (bod, and in such quantity, as would 
produce for me the greatest amount of happiness, upon the 
whole. If passion prompted me to revenge, self-love would 
prompt me to seek revenge in such a manner as would not 
involve me m greater distress than tliat which 1 now suffer ; 
or, to control die passion entirely, unless I could so graufy 
It, as to promote my own happiness for die future, as well 
as for the present. In all cases, however, die promptingj 
of self-love have respect solely to the production of our own 
happiness ; they have nothing to do with the hap[mie$s of 
any other being. 

3. Conscience, The office of conscience, considered in 
relation to these other impulsive faculdes, is, to restrain our 
appetites within such limits, that the gratification of them 
will injure neither ourselves nor others ; and so to govern 
our self-love, that we shall act, not solely in obedience to 
the law of our own happiness, but in obedience to that law 
which restiicts the pursuit of happiness within such limits, 
as shall not interfere with the happiness of others. It is 
not here asserted, that conscience always admonishes us to 
this efl&ct ; or that, wlien it admonishes us, it is always 
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nocessfiil. We may, if we please, disobey its monitioiis ; 
or, from reasons hereafter to be mentioned, its monitions 
may have ceased. What we would speak of heie, is the 
tendency and object of tliis (acuity ; and the result to which, 
if it were perfectly obeyed, it would manifestly lead. And, 
that such IS its tendency, I think that no one, wlio reflects 
upon tlie op^atxNis of his own mind^ can, fiir a moment, 
doubt. 

Suppose, now, man to be a system, (or the promotion 
of happiness, individual and social ; and that these various 
impelling powers are parts of it. These powers being fre- 
quently, in their nature, contradictory ; that is, being such, 
that one frequently impels to, and another repels from, the 
same action ; the question b, in what relation of these 
powers to each other, can the happiness of man be most 
successfully promoted. 

1. It cannot be asserted, that, when these impulsions are 
at variance, it is a matter of indifference to which of them 
we yield ; diat is, that a man is just as happy, and renden 
society just as happy, by obeying the one as the other. 
For, as men always obey either the one or the other, this 
woi^ld be to assert that all men are equally happy ; and 
that every man promoted his own happiness just as much 
by one course of conduct, as by another ; than which, noth- 
ing can be more directly at variance with the whole experi- 
ence of all men, b all ages. It would be to assert, that the 
glutton, who is racked with pain, is as happy as the teiif 
perate and healthy man ; and that Nero and Caligula were 
as great benefactors to mankind, as Howard or Wilberforce 

2. If, then, it be not indifferent to our happiness, to 
which of them we yield the supremacy, the question re- 
turns, Under what relation of each to the other, can the 
hap})iness of man be most successfully promoted ? 

1. Can the happiness of man be promoted, by subjecting 
bis other impulses to his appetites and passiqns ? 

By referring to the nature ^of appetite and passion, as 
previously explained, it will be seen that the result to the 
individual, of such a course, would 1x3 sickness and death. 
It would be a life of unrestrained gi-atification of every 
desire, until th? power of enjoyment was exhausted, witliout 
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the least regard to the future ; and of refusal to endure any 
present pain, no matter how gi'eat mi^ht be tiie subsequent 
advantage. Every one must see, tliat, under die present 
con3titution, such a course of life must produce notlung but 
individual misery. 

The result upon society \^xmld be its utter destruction. 
It would render every man a ferocious beast, bent upon 
nothing but present gratification, utterly reckless of the 
consequences which gratificadon produced upon himself, 
eidier directly, or dirough the instrumentality of others; 
and reckless of the havoc which he made of the happiness 
of his neighbor. Now, it is manifest, that the result of 
subjecdng man to such a principle, would be, not only die 
destruction of society, but, also, in a few years, the entire 
destruction of the human race. 

2. Can the happiness of man be best promoted by sub- 
jecdng all his impulses to self-love ? 

It may be observed, that our knowledge of the future, 
and of the results of the things around us, is manifesdy 
insufficient to secure our own happiness, even by the most 
sagacious self-love. When we give up the present pleas* 
ure, or suffer the present pam, we must, fiom necessity, be 
wholly ignorant whether we shall ever reap the advantage 
which we andcipate. The system, of which eveiy in- 
dividual forms a part, was not constructed to secure the 
happiness of any single individual ; and he who devises his 
plans with sole reference to himself, must find them contin- 
ually thwarted by that Omnipotent and Invisible Agency, 
which is overruling all things upon principles direcdy at 
variance with those which he has adopted. Inasmuch, then, 
as we can never certainly secure to ourselves those results 
which self-love anticipates, it seems necessary, that, in order 
to derive fiom our actions the happiness which they are 
capable of producing, they involve m themselves some ele- 
ment, irrespective of future result, which shall give us 
pleasure, let the result be what it may. 

The imperfecdon of self-love, as a director of conduct, is 
iol)lj set torth m Cardinal Wolsey's advice to CromwelL 

*' Mark but my fall, and that which ruin*d me. 
CrimweU, f charge thee fling away ambition 
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Lmfe thfself last. Cherish the hearts that hate thee. 

Be just, and fear not , 
Let all the ends thou aim*st at, be thy country's, 
Thy Gods, and truth's; tlien, if thou fall'st, O Cromwell ! 
Thou faU*st a blewed martyr.*' 

Henry VIII, Act m 8c. 3. 

<* May he do puttee. 
For tnah*s sake, and lis comscienee ; that ni« bones 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings 
May have a tomb of orphans* tears wept on them. 

nu 

* For care and trouble set your thought, 
Ey'n when your end's attained ; 
And all your plans may come to nought, 
When every nerve is strained.'* 

BuRHs's Epistle to a Young FrientL 

** But, mousie ! thou art not alone. 
In proving/ore^i^A^ may be vain . 
Tlie best laid schemes of mtee and men 



Gani 



uig oft a^ley, 
^JU but gnefam 



And leave us nougkl but ^ef and pain 
Far promised jojf. * 

^URNS, On turning up a Mouse's Ifest* 



Besides, a man, acting from uncontrolled self-love, knows 
of no other object than his own happiness. He would 
8ac:rifice the happiness of others, to any amount, how gre^t 
soever, to secure his own, in any amount, how small soever. 
Now, suppose every individual to act in obedience to this 
principle ; it must produce universal war, and terminate in 
the subjection of all to the dominion of tlie strongest ; and 
in sacrificing the happiness of all to that of one : that is, pro- 
duce the hast ammmt of happiness of which the system fs 
susceptible. And, still more, since men, who have acteci 
u|x>n this principle, have been proverbially unhappy ; the 
result of such a course of conduct is, to render aursclve$ 
miserable by the misery of every one eke ; that is, its ten- 
dency is to the entire destruction of happiness. It is mani- 
fest, then, that the highest happiness of man cannot be 
promoted by subjecting all his impulses to the government 
of self-love. 

Lastly, Suppose, now, all the impulses- of man to be 
subjected to conscience. 

The tendency of this impulse so far as tliis subject is 
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concenipd, is, to restrain the appetites and passions of man 
witliiri those limits, tliat shall conduce to his happiness, on 
the whole ; and so to control die impulse of self-love, that 
the individual, in tlie pursuit of his own happiness, shall 
never interfere witli the rightful happiness of his neighbor. 
Each one, under such a system, and governed by such an 
impulse, would enjoy all the happiness which he could 
create by the use of the poweis which God had given him. 
Every one doing thus, the whole would enjoy all the hap- 
piness of which their constitution was susceptible. The 
happiness of man, as an individual, and as a society, would 
tlius be, in the best conceivable manner, provided for. 
And tlius, under the relation which we have suggested ; 
that is, conscience being supreme, and governing both self- 
love and passion ; and self-love, where no higher principle 
intervened, governing passion; man individual, and man 
universal, considered as an instrument for the production of 
happiness, would best accomplish the purpose for which 
he was created. Tliis, then, b the relation between 
nis powers, which was designed to be established by his 
Creator. 

It can, in the same manner, be shown, that, if man, in- 
dividual and universal, be considered as an instrument for 
the production of pottery this end of his creation can be 
accomplished most successfully by obedience to the relation 
here suggested ; that is, on the principle, that the authority 
of conscience is supreme.* Thb is conclusively shown in 
Butler^s Analogy^ Part i, Chapter 3. And thus, let any 
reasonable end be suggested, for which it may be supposed 
tliat man has been created ; and it will be found, that this 
end can be best attained, by the subjection of every otliei 
impulse to tliat of conscience ; nay, that it can be attained 
in no other way. And hence, the argument seems con- 
clusive, that this is the relation intended by his Creator to 
be established between his faculties. 



^ Vis consil} ezpera, mole ruit sua. 
Vim temperatamf m quoque provehunt 
In majus ; Idem odere vires 
Onme nefas aoimo moyeutes. 

Uoft. Ub. 3, Car. 4. 
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If the preceding views be correct, it will follow : 

1 . If God has given man an impulse lor virtue it is as 
Uue, that he has designed him for virtue^ as for any thing 
else ; as, for instance, for seeing or for hearing. 

2. If this impulse be the most authoritative in his nature^ 
it is equally manifest, that man is made for virtue more 
than for any thing ebe» 

3. And hence, he who is vicious, not only acts contra^ 
to his nature, but contrary to the highest impulse of his 
nature : that is, he acts as much in opposition to his nature 
as it is possible for us to conceive. 



SECTION IV. 

THE LAW BY WHICH CONSCIENCE IS GOVBBNEa 

Conscience follows the general law, by which the ini« 
provement of all our oth^ faculties is regulated, b is 
strengthened by use^ it is impaired by disuse. 

Here it is necessary to remark, that, by use, we mean 
the lae of the faculty itself and not of some other faculty. 
This is so plain a case, that it seems wonderful tliat tliere 
should have been any mistake concerning it. Every one 
knows, that the arms are not strengthened by using the 
legs, nor the eyes by using Uie ears, nor the taste by using 
tlie understanding. So, the conscience can be strength- 
ened, not by using die memory, or the taste, or the unilor- 
standing; but by using the conscience, and by using it 
precisely according to Uie laws, and under the conditions, 
designed by our Creator. The conscience is not improved 
by the reading of moral essays, nor by committing to 
memory moral precepts, nor by imagining moml vicissi- 
tudes ; but by hearkening to its monitions, and obeying its 
un pulses. 

If we reflect upon the nature of the monition of con- 
science, we shall find tlmt its office is of a threefold. 
character. 
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1. It enables us to discover the -moral quality of actions. 

2. It impels us to do right, and to avoid doing wrong. 

3. It is a source of pleasure, when we have done right, 
and of pain, when we have done wrong. 

Let us illustrate the manner in which it may be im- 
proved, and injured, in each of these respects. 

I. Of the improvement of the discriminating power of 
conscience. 

1. The discriminating power of conscience is improved 
by reficcting upon the moral character of our actions, both 
before and after we have perfonned them. If, before we 
resolve, ujwn a course of conduct, or before we suffer our- 
selves to be committed to it, we deliberately ask, h this 
right 7 Am I now actuated by appetite, by self-love, or by 
conscience ? we shall seldom mistake the path of duty. 
After an action has been performed, if we deliberately and 
im passionately examine it, we may without difficulty de- 
cide whether it was right or wrong. Now, with every 
such effort as this, the discriminating power of conscience 
is strengthened. We discern moral differences more dis- 
tinctly ; and we distinguish between actions, that before 
seemed blended and similar. 

2. The discriminating power of conscience is improved, 
by meditating upon characters of pre-eminent excellence, 
and specially upon the character of God our Creator, and 
Christ our Kedeemer, the Fountain of all moral excellence. 
As we cultivate taste, or our susceptibility to beauty, by 
meditating upon the most finbhed specimens of art, or the 
most lovely scenery in nature, so conscience, or our moral 
susceptibility, is improved, by meditating upon any thuig 
eminent for moral goodness. It is hence, that example 
produces so powerful a moral effect ; and hence, that one 
single act of heroic virtue, as that of Howard, or of illus- 
trious selfklenial, gives a new impulse to the moral char 
acter of an age. Men cannot reflect upon such actions, 
without the production of a change in their moral suscep- 
tibility. Hence, the effect of the Scripture representations 
of the character of God, and of the moral glory of the 
neavenly state. The Apostle Paul refers to this principle, 
when he says, '< We all, with open face, beholding, as m a 
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eiass, the gloiy of the Lord, are changed into the tame 
tmagey fiom glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lorf." 

On the contrary, the disciiminating power of conscience 
may be injured, 

1. By neglecting to reflect upon the moral character of 
our actions, botli before and after we have perfonned them* 
As taste is rendered obtuse by neglect, so tliat we fail to dis* 
tinguish between elegance and vulgarity, and between beauty 
and deformity ; so, if we yield to the impulses of passion, and 
turn a deaf ear to the monitions of conscience, the dividing 
li^e between right and wrong seems gradually to become 
obliterated. We pass from the confines of the one into 
those of the other, with less and less sensation, and at last 
neglect the distinction altogether. 

Horace remark^ this fact : 

Fas atque nefu. exiguo fine, libidinaiii 
Diflcernunt aviai. 

Thb is one of the most common causes of the gnevous 
m<Hral imperfection which we every where behold. Men 
act without moral reflection. They will ask, respecting an 
action, ev^ question before that most important one. Is it 
right ; and, in the great majority of cases, act without 

Eutting to themselves this question at all. ^' The ox 
noweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider J^ If any 
man doubt whether tliis be true, let him ask himself. How 
large b the portion of the actions which I perform, upon 
which I deliberately decide wiiether they be right or wrong ? 
And on how large a portion of my actions do I form such 
a decision, after they have been performed? For the 
want of this reflection, the most pernicious habits are dail^ 
foimed or strengthened ; and, when to the power of habit 
is added the seductive iiofluence of passion, it is not won- 
derfiil that the virtue of man should be the victim. 

2. The discriminabng power of conscience is impaired 
by frequent meditation upon vicious character and action 
Hy frequently cxmtemplating vice, our passions become 
excited, and our moral disgust dimiiush^. Thus, also, by 

7 
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bccdming familiar with wicked men, we learn to associate 
whatever tliey may possess of bteilectaal or social interest, 
with their moral character; and hence our ahorrence of 
vice is lessened. Thus, men who are accustomed to view, 
habitually, any vicious custom, cease to have their moral 
feelings excited by beholding it. All this is manifest, from 
tlie facts made known in the progress of every moral refor- 
mation. Of so delicate a texture has God made our moral 
nature, and so easily is it either improved or impaired. 
Pope says, truly. 

Vice 18 a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be dreaded, needs but to be seen ; 
But, seen too ofl, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

It is almost unnecessary to remaik, that this fact will enables 
us to estimate the value of much of our reading, and of 
much of our society. Whatever fills the memoiy with 
scenes of vice, or stimulates the imagination to conceptions 
of impurity, vulgarity, profiinity, or thoughtlessness, must, 
by the whole of this effect, render us vicious. As a man 
of literary sensibility will avoid a badly written b<x>k, for 
fear of injuring his taste, by how much more should we 
dread the communion with any thing wrong, lest it should 
contaminate our imagination, and dius mjure our moral 
sense ! 

11. The impfdsive power of conscience is improved by 
use, and weakened by disuse. 

To illustrate this law, we need only refer to the elements 
of man's active nature. We are endowed with appetites, 
passions, and self-love, in all their various forms ; and any 
one of them, or all of them, may, at times, be found impel- 
ling us towards actions in opposition to the impulsion of 
conscience , and, of course, one or the other impulse must 
be resisted. Now, as the law of our faculties is universal, 
that they are strengthened by use, and weakened by disuse, 
n is manifest, that, when we obey the impulse of conscience, 
and resist the impulse of passion, the power of cor science is 
strengthened; and, on die contrary, when we obey tiie 
iniDube of passion, and resist that oi consciencei the power 
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of passion is strengthened. And, yet more, as either of 
these is strengthened, its antagonist impulse is weakened. 
Thus, every time a man does right, he gains a victory over 
his lower propensities, acquires seIP<xxitrol, and becomes 
more emphatically a freeman. Every time a man does 
wrong, that is, yields to his lower propensities, he loses self- 
control, he gives to his passions power over him, he weakens 
the pracUcal su] ^remacy of conscience, and becomes more 
perfectly a slave. The design of the Cliristian religion, in 
tliis respect, is to bring us under the dominion of conscience, 
enlightened by revelation, and todeUver us from the slavery 
of evil propensity. Thus, our Lord declares, " If the Son 
sliall make you free, ye shall be free indeed." And, on 
the contrary, " Whosoever committeth sin, is the servant 
(the slave) of sm." 

Agam. It is to be remarked, that there exists a recipro- 
cal connection between the use of the discriminating and of 
tlie impulsive power of conscience. The more a man 
reflects upon moral distinctions, the greater will be die 
practical mfluence wJiich he will find them to exeit.ovei 
him. And it is still more decidedly true, diat, the more 
implicitly we obey the impulsions of conscience, the more 
acute will be its power of discrimination, and the more 
prompt and definite its decisions. This connection between 
tlieoretical knowledge and practical application, is fi^quendy 
illastrdted in die other faculties. He who delineates objects 
of loveliness, finds the discriihinating power of taste to 
improve. And thus, also, this effect, ip morals, b fi^quent^ 
ly alluded to in die Scriptures. 

Our Savior declares, " If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine." 

Thus, also, ^' Unto him that hadi, shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance ; but Crom hiri that hath not (that 
is, does not improve what he has), shall be taken away 
even that which he hath." 

Thus, also, the Apostle Paul : " I beseech, you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present youi 
bodies a living sacrifice, Ao/y and acceptable unto God^ 
which is your rational service ; and be ye not confbr aied to 
this world, but be ye transfoimed unto the renewing of yrHir 
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mind, that (so that^ to the end that) ye may Icnou what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of the L^rd." 

III. The sensibility of conscience, as a source of plea^ 
ure or of pain, is strengthened by use, and weakened by 
disuse. 

The more frequently a man does right, the stronger is 
his impulse to do right, and the greater is the pleasure that 
results from the doing of it. A liberal man derives a pleasure 
from the practice of charity, of which thu covetous man 
can form no conception. A bene&;ent man is made 
happy by acts of self-denid and philanthropy, while a 
selfish man perfcmns an act of goodness by painful and 
strenuous em)rt, and merely to escape the reproaches of 
conscience. Ey the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
alfections, a man becomes more and more capacious of vir- 
tue, capable of higher and more disinterested and more 
self-denying acts of mercy, until he becomes an enthusiast 
in goodness, loving to do good better than any thing else. 
And, in the same manner, the more our affections to God 
are exercised, the more ccHistant wid profound is the 
happiness which they create, and the more absolutely is 
every other wish absorbed by the single desire to do the 
will of God. Illustrations of these remarks may be found 
in the lives of the Apostle Paul, John Howard, and other 
philanthropists. Thus, it is said of our Savior, " He 
went about doing good." And he says of himself, " My 
meat is to do the vnU of Him that sent wc, and to finish 
l\is work." 

And it deserves to be remarked, that, in our presen 
state, op|[)ortunities for moral improvement and moral pleas- 
ure are incessantly occurring. Under the present condition? 
of our being, there are every where, and at all times, sick 
to be relieved, mourners to be comfoited, ignorant to be 
taught, vicious to be reclaimed, and men, by nature enemies 
to God, to be won back to reconciliation to Him. The 
season for moral lalior depends not, like that for physical 
labor, upon vicissitudes beyond our control : it depends 
solely upon our own will. This I suppose to be the gener- 
al principle uivolved in our Savior's remark to his Apostles : 
^ Say ye not. There are your months, and then cometh the 
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harvest ? La ft up your eyes, and look upon tl e fields, for they 
are v^hite already to the harvest. ^^ That is, the fields are 
alwa} s waiting for the laborer in the moral harvest. 

And, on the contrary, the man who habitually violates 
his conscience, not only is more feebly impelled to do right, 
but he becomes less sensible to the pain of domg wrong. 
A child feels poignant remorse after the first act of pilfer- 
mg. Let the habit of dishonesty be ibnned, and he will be- 
come so- hackneyed in sin, that he will perpetrate robbery 
with no other feeling than that of mere fear of detection 
The first oath almost palsies the tongue of the stripling. It 
requires but a few months, however, to transform him into 
the bold and thoughtless blasphemer. The murderer, after 
the death of his first victim, is agitated with all the horrors 
of guilt. He may, however, pursue his trade of blood, 
until he have no more feeling for man, than the butcher for 
the animal which he slaughters. Burk, who was in the 
habit of murdering men, for the purpose of selling their 
bodies to the surgeons for dissection, confessed this of him- 
self. Nor is this true of individuals alone. Whole com- 
munities may become so accustomed to deeds of violence, 
as not merely to lose all the milder svmpathies of their 
nature, but also to take pleasure in exhibitions of the most 
revolting ferocity. Such was the case in Rome at the 
period of the gladiatorial contests ; and such was the fact in 
Paris at the time of the French revolution. 

This also serves to illustrate a fi^quently repeated aph« 
orism, Quem Deus wit perderey prius dementat. As a man 
becomes more wicked, he becomes bolder in crime. Un- 
checked by conscience, he ventures upon more and more 
atrocious villany, and he does it with less and less precau- 
tion. As, in the earliest stages of guilt, he is betrayed by 
timidity > in the later stages of it, he is exposed by his reck 
tessness. He is thus discovered by the very effect which 
his conduct is producing upon liis own mind. Thus 
oppressors and despots seem to rush upon their own ruin, 
«5 though bereft of reason. Such limits has our Creator, 
by the conditions of our being, set to the range of liumau 
atrocity. 

Thus we see, that, by eveiy step m oar progress in 
7* 
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virtue the succeeding step becomes less difficult. In pro 
pcfitio.i as we deny our passions, they become less imper- 
ative. The oftener we conquer them, the less is the .moral 
effort necessar}' to secure the victory, and the less fre^^uently 
and the less powerfiilly do they assail us. By eveiy act 
of successfiil resistance, we diminish the tremendous power 
of habit over us, and thus become more perfectly under 
the government of our own will. Thus, with every act of 
obedience to conscience, our character is fixed upon a more 
immovable foundation. 

And, on the contrary, by every act of vicious indulgence, 
we give our passions more uncontrolled power over us, 
and diminish the power of reason and of conscience. 
Thus, by every act of sin, we not only incur new guilt, 
but we strengthen the bias towards sin, during the whole 
of our subsequent being. Hence every vicious act renders 
our return to virtue more difficult and more hopeless. The 
tendency of such a course is, to give to habit the power 
which ought to be exerted by our will. And, hence, it 
b not improbable, that the coniditions of our being may be 
such, as to allow of our arriving at such a state, that 
reformation may be actually impossible. That the Holy 
Scriptures allude to such a condition during the present 
life, is evident. Such, also, is probably the necessary con- 
dition of the wicked in another world. 

In stating the change thus produced upon our moral 
natui-e, it deserves to be remarked, that this loss of sensi- 
bility is, probably, only temporary. There is reason lo 
believe, that no impressions made upon the human soul, 
during its present probationary state, are ever permanently 
erased. Causes operating merely upon man^s physical 
nature, fi^quently revive whole trains of thought, and even 
the knowledge of languages, which had been totally forgot 
ten during the greater portion of a long life. This seems 
to show, that Ae liability to lose impressions, once made 
upon us, depends upon some condition arising from our 
material nature only, and that this liability will cease as 
soon as our present mode of exUtence terminates. Tlia. 
is to sa} , if the power of retaining knowledge is al>\ ays 
the same, but if our consciousness of knowledge is \eiled 
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by our material organs, when these have been laid aside, 
our entire consciousness will return. Now, indicaUons of 
the same nature are to be found in abundance, with respect 
to conscience. Wicked men, after having spent a life Ji 
prosperous guilt, and without being in trouble like otiier 
men, are frequ^tly, without any assignable cause, tor- 
mented with sJ] the agonies of remorse ; so that the mere 
consciousness of guilt has become absolutely intolerable, 
and they have perished by derangement, or by suicide. 
The horrors of a licentious sinner's death bed, present a 
striking illustration of the same solemn fact. A scene of 
this sort has been, no less vividly than accurately, described 
by Dr;r Young, in the death of Altamont. All these things 
should be marked by us as solemn warnings. They show 
!is of what the constitution, under which we exist, is capa- 
ble ; and it is in forms like these, that tlie '^ coming events" 
of eternity " cast their shadows before." 

Li such indexes, 

Tliere is teen 
The baby figure* of the giant hum 
Of thingf to come at large. 



SECTION V. 

RULES FOR MORAL CONDUCT, DERIVED FROM THE PRECEDING} 
REMARKS. 

Several plain rules of conduct are suggested by the 
above remarks, which may more property be introduced 
here, than in any other place. 

I. Before you resolve upon an action^ or a course vf 
action^ 

1. Cult'vate the habit of deciding upon its moral char- 
acter. Let the first question always be, Is this action right r 
For this purpose, God gave you this faculty. If you do 
not use it, you are false to yourself, and inexcusable before 
God. We despise a man who never uses his reason, and 
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scorn him as a ibol. Is he not much more to be despised, 
who neglects to use a faculty of so much highei authority 
liian reason ? ' And let tlie question, Is tliis right ? be 
Rsked Jirst, before imagination has set before us the seduc- 
tions of pleasure, or any step has been taken, which should 
pledge oui* consistency of character. If we ask this 
question Jint, it can generally be decided with ease. If 
we wait until the mind is agitated and harassed by con- 
tending emotions, it will not be easy to decide correctly. 

2. Remember that your conscience has become impe]> 
feet, fiom your frequent abuse of it. Hence, in many 
cases, its discrimmation will be mdi'stinct. Instead of d^dd- 
ingy it will, frequendy, only doubt That douit should be, 
generally, as imperative as a decision. When you, there- 
fore, doubt, respecting the virtue of an action, do not per 
form it, unless you as much doubt whether you are at 
liberty to refrain from it. Thus, says President Edwards, 
m one of his resolutions: "Resolved, never to do any 
thing, of which I so much question the lawfulness, as that 
I intend, at the same time, to consider and examine after- 
wards, whether it be lawful or not ; except I as much ques- 
tion the lawfulness of the omission." 

3. Cultivate, on all occasions, in private or ip public, in 
small or great, in action or in thought, the habit of obeying 
the monitions of conscience ; all other things to the con- 
trary notwithstandmg. 

Its slightest touches, instant pause ; 

Debar a* side pretences ; 
And, resolutely, keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

Burns. 

The supremacy of conscience imposes upon vou the obli- 
gation to act thus. You cannot remember, in the course 
of your whole life, an instance in which you regret having 
obeyed it ; and you cannpt remember a single instance in 
which you do not regret having disobeyed it. There can 
nodiing happen to you so bad as to have done wrong 
diere can nothing be gained so valuable as to have done 
right. And remember, that it is only by cultivating the 
bractical supremacy of conscience over every other impulse, 
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that 70U can attain to that bold, simple, manly, devated 
character^ which is essential to tnie greatness. 

Tliis has been frequently taught us, even by the heatlieo 
poets; 

Virtue, repolMB neecia lonliday 
Intaminatis fulget honoribue : 
Nee sumit aut ponitaecures 
Arbitrio popularis mnim : 

Virtus, recludene immeritis mori 
CoBlum, negata teniat iter ria ; 
CoBtttsqoe ▼uigares et udam 
Spemit humum fugiente penna. 

HoK. Ub, 3, Car, 2. 

A greats than a heathen has said, ''If thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light ; " and has enforced 
the precept by the momentous question, '' What shall it 
profit a man, though he should gam the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? " 

IL After an action has hten verfprmed^ 

1. Cultivate the habit of reflecting upon your acUons, 
and upon the intendon with which they have been per- 
formed, and of thus deciding upon their moral character. 
This is called self-examination. It is one of the most 
'mportant duties in the life of a moral, and specially of a 
probationary existence. 

'Tis ipneatly wise, to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to Heaven, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news. 

a Perform this duty deliberately. It is not the business 
of hurry or of negligence- Devote time exclusively to it. 
Go alone. Retire within yourself, and weigh your actions 
coolly and carsfiilly, forgetting all other things, in the con- 
viction that yod are a moral and an accountable being. 

6. Do it impartially. Remember that you are liable 
to be misled by the seductions of jxission, and the allure- 
ments of self-interest. Put yourself in the place of those 
around you, and put others b your own place, and remade 
•how you would then considei your actions. Pay great 
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attention to the opinions of your enemies : there is generally 
foundation, or, at least the appearance of it, in wnat they 
say of you. But, above all, take the true and perfect 
standard of moral charafcter, exhibited in the precepts of 
the gospel, and exemplified in the life of Jesus Christ ; and 
thus examine your conduct by the light that emanates from 
tlio holiness of heaven. 

2. Suppose you have examined yourself, and arrived 
at a decision respecting the moral character of your actions. 

1. If you are conscious of having done rights be thank 
ful to that God who has mercifully enabled you to do so. 
Observe the peace and serenity which fills your bosom, 
and remark how greatly it overbalances the selMenials 
which it has cost. Be humbly thankful that you have 
made some progress in virtue. 

2. If the character of your actions have been mixed, 
that is, if they have proceeded from motives partly good 
and partly bad, labor to obtain a clear view of each, and 
of the circumstances which led yQu to confound them. 
Avoid the sources of this confusion ; and, when you per 
fonn the same actions again, be specially on your guard 
against the influence of any motive of which you now 
disapprove. 

3. If conscience convicts you of having acted wrongly 

1. Reflect upon the wrong, survey the obligations wliich 
you have violated, until you are sensible of your guilt. 

2. Be willing to suffer the pains of conscience. They 
are the rebukes of a friend, and are designed to withhold 
you from the commission of wrong in future. Neitlier turn 
a neglectfiil ear to its monitions, nor drown its voice amid 
the bustle of business, or the gayety of pleasure. 

3. Do not let the subject pass away from your thoughts 
until you have come to a settled resolution, a resolution 
founded on moral disapprohaiion of the action^ never to do 
So any more. 

4. If restitfitioii be in your power, make it, without 
hesitation, and do it immediately. The least that a man 
ought to be satisfied with, who has done wrong, is to repau 
the wrong as soon as it is possible. 

5. A s ever} actof wrong is asm against God seek inhiun-^ 
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ble penitence, nis pardon, throng tbe mer'ts and interces^ 
sion of his Son, Jesus Chiist. 

6. Remark the acUons, or the courses af thinking, which 
were the occasions of leading you to Jo wrong. Be 
specially carefiil to avoid them m future. To thb effect, 
sap President Edwards, " Resolved, that when I do any 
conspicuously evil action, to trace it back, till I come to 
the original cause ; and then both carefully endeavor to do 
so no more, and to fight and pray, with all my might| 

" against the original of it." 

7. Do all this, in humble dependence upon that mercifu 
and every where present Being, who is always ready to 
grant us all assistance necessary to keep his commandments; 
and who will never leave us, nor forsake us, if we put our 
trust in him. 

It seems, then, from what has been remarked, that we 
are all endowed with conscience, or a faculty for discerning 
a moral quality in human actions, impelling us towards 
right, and dissuading us fhxn wrong ; and that the dictates 
of this faculty are felt and known to be of supreme au- 
thority. 

The possession of this faculty renders us accountable 
creatures. Without it, we should not be specially distin- 
guished from the brutes. With it, we are brought into 
moral relations with God, and all the moral intelligences b 
the universe. 

It is an ever-present faculty. It always admonishes us, 
if we will listen to its voice, and frequently does so, even 
when we wish to silence its warnings. Hence, we may 
always know our duty, if we will but inquire for it. We 
can, therefore, never have any excuse for doing wrong, 
since no man need do wrong, unless he chooses ; and no 
man will do it ignorantly, unless from criminal neglect ol 
the faculty which God has given him. 

How solemn b the thought, that we are endowed with 
such a faculty, and that we can never be disunited from it ! 
It goes with us through, all the scenes of life, in company 
and alone, admonishing, warning, reprovmg, and recording ; 
and, as i source of happiness or of misery, it must abide 
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With US for ever. WeU doth it become man, then, to rev* 
erence himself. 

And thus we see, that, finm his moral constitution, were 
there no other means of knowledge of duty, man is an 
accountable creature. Man is under obligation to obey the 
will of God, m what nurnner soever signified. That it is 
signified in this manner, I thmk there cannot be a question ; 
and for this knowledge he is justly held responsible. Thus, 
khe Apostle Paul declares, that ^^ the Gentiles, who have 
not the law, are a law unto themselves, which show the 
work of Hie lanvy written an their hearts^ their consciences 
being continually excusing or accusing one another." How 
much greater must be the responsibility of those to whom 
God has given the additional light of natural and revealed 
religion ! 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 
SECTION I. 

OP TIKTtrB IM OmiERAU 

It las been already remaikedy that we find ouiaetves so 
eonsututedi as to stand in various relations-to all the beings 
around us, especially to our fellow-men^ and to God. 
There may be, and there probably are, other beings, to 
whom, by our cr^tion, we are related : but we, as yet, 
have no bfonnaticHi on the subject; and we must wah 
until we enter upon another state, befixre the &ct, and the 
manner of the fact, be revealed* 

In consequence of these relations, and rither by the 
appobtment of God, or from the necessity of tlie case^ — if, 
bdeed, these terms mean any thbg different from each 
other,---there arise moral obligations to exercise certab affec- 
tions towards other bebgs, and to act towards them b a 
manner coirespondbg to those affections. Thus, we are 
taught b the Scriptures, that the relation b which we 
stand to Deity, bvolves the obligation to universal and un- 
limited obedience and love ; and that the relation b which 
we stand to each other, bvolves the obligaticMi to bve, 
limited and restricted ; and, of course, to a mode oi conduct, 
b all respects, correspondent to these affections. 

An action b right, when it corresponds to these oUiga- 
tions, or, which is the same diing, is the carrybg bto effect 
of these affections. It is wrong, when it is in violation of 
these obligations, or is the canybg bto effect of \ny other 
affectbns. 

By means of our btcllect, we become conscious of the 
8 
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relations in which we stand to the beings with whom we 
are connected. Thus, by the exertion of our intellectual 
faculties, we b(x;onie acquainted with the existence and 
attiibutes of God, his power^ his wisdom, his goodness , 
and it is by these same faculties, that we understand and 
verify those declarations of tlie Scriptt:res, which give us 
additional knowledge of his attributes ; and by which we 
arrive at a knowledge of the conditbns of our being, as 
creatures, and also of the various relations m which we 
stand to each other. 

Conscience, as has been ronaiked, b that feculty by 
which we become conscious of the obligations arising fix>m 
these relations ; by which we perceive the quality of right 
in those actions which correspond to these obligations, and 
of wrong in those actions which violate them; and by 
which we are impelled towards the one, and repelled fix>m 
the other. It is, manifestiy, the design of this faculty to 
suggest to us this feeling of obligation, as soon as the rela- 
tions on which it is fixmded, are undei^tood ; and thus to 
excite b us the corresponding affections. 

Now, in a perfecdy constituted moral and intellectua} 
being, it is evident, tiiat there would be a perfect adjust- 
ment between these external qualities and the internal 
faculties. A perfect eye is ^n eye that, under the proper 
conditions, would discern every variety and shade of color, 
n every object which it was adapted to perceive. The 
same remark would apply to our hearing, or to any other 
Tense. So, a perfectly constituted intellect would, under 
the proper conditions, discern the relations in which the 
being stood to other Beings; and a perfectly constituted 
conscience would, at the same time, become conscious of all 
tlie obligations which arose from such relations, and would 
impel us to the correspondmg courses of conduct. That 
is, there would exist a perfect adaptation between the 
external qualities which were addressed to these faculties, 
and the faculties themselves, to which these qualities were 



Hence, in a being thus perfecdy constituted, it is mmi- 
fest, that virtue, the doing of ri^ht, or obedience to con- 
science^ would mean the same thing. 
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When, however, we speak of the perfection of a moral 
organization, we speak of die perfection of adjustment he- 
tween the faculty of conscience, and the relations and obli- 
gations under which the particular being is created. Hence, 
tins very perfection admits of various gradations and modi- 
fications. For example : 

1. The relations of the same being change, during tlie 
progress of its existence, from mfancy, through childhood 
and manhood, until old age. This change of relations 
involves a change of obligations ; and the perfection of its 
moral organization would consist in the perfect adjustment 
of its moral faculty to its moral rekuions, throughout the 
whole course of its history. Now, the tendency of tliis 
change is, manifestly, from less to greater ; that b, from 
less imperative to niore imperative, and from less numerous 
to more numerous obligations. That is, the tendency of 
the present system is to render beings more and more capa- 
cious of virtue and of vice, as far as we are pemiitted to 
have any knowledge of them. 

2. As it is manifesdy impossible for us to conceive either 
how numerous,' or how important, may be our relations to 
other creatures, in another state, or how much more intimate 
may be the relations in which we shall stand to our Crea- 
tor ; and, as there can be no limit conceived to our power 
of comprehending these relations, nor to our power of be- 
coming conscious of the obligations which tliey bvolve ; 
so, it is manifest, that no limit can be conceived to ttie 
progress of man's capacity for virtue. It evidendy contains 
within itself elements adapted to infinite improvement, m 
any state in which we may exist. 

3. And the same may be said of ^ce. As our obliga« 
tions must, from what we ahready know, continue to in- 
crease, and our power for recognizing diem must also 
continue to increase ; if we perpetually violate them, we 
become more and more capable of wrong ; and thus, also^ 
become more and more intensely vicious. And thus, die 
very elements of a moral constitution, seem to invohe the 
necessity of illimitable progress, eidier in virtue or in vice, 
so long as we exist. 

4. And as, u^ the one hand, we can have no conception 
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of the amount of attainmont, both in virtue and vice, of 
which man is capable, so, on the other hand, we can have 
no conception of tlie delicacy of that moral tinge by which 
his character is first designated. We detect moral character 
at a very early age ; but this by no means proves, that it 
aid not exist long before we detected it. Hence, as it may 
thus have existed before we were able to detect it, it is 
manifest that we have no elements oy which to determine 
the time of its commencement. That is to say, in general, 
we are capable of observing moral qualities witliin certain 
limits, as from childhood to old age ; but tliis is no manner 
of indication that these qualities may not exist in the being 
both before, and afterwards, m degrees greatly below* and 
infinitely Bbove any thing which we are capable of ob- 
serving. 



EJECTION II. 

OF VIRTUE IN IMPERFECT BEINGS. 

Let US now consider this subject in relation to a being 
whose moral constitution has become disordered. 
Now, tliis disorder might be of two kinds ; 

1. He might not perceive all the relations in which be 
stood, and which gave rise to moral obligations, and, of 
course, would be unconscious of the corresponding ooUga 
tions. 

2. He might perceive the relation, but his conscience 
might be so disordered, as not to feel all the obligation 
which corresponded to it. 

What shall we say concerning the actions of such a 
being? 

1. The relations under which he is constituted are the 
same, and tlie obligations arising out of these relations are 
the same, as though his moral constitution had not become 
disordered. 

2. His actions would all be comprehended under two 
classes ; 
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1. Those which came, if I may so express rf, within 
the limit of his conscience ; that is, tliose in which his 
conscience did correctly intimate to him his obligation ; and, 

2. Those in which it did not so intimate it. 

Now, of the.fcfst class of actions, it is manifest that, where 
conscience did correctly intimate to him his obligations, the 
Qoing of right, and obedience to conscience, would, as in 
tlie last section, be equivalent terms. 

But, what shall we say of those without this limit ; that 
is, of thos6 which he, from the conditions of his being, is 
under obligation to perform ; but of which, ifom the de- 
rangement of liis moral nature, he does not perceive the 
obligation ? 

1. Suppose him to perform these very actions, tliere 
could be in tliem no virtue ; for, the man perceiving in them 
no moi'al quality, and having towards tliem no moral im- 
pulsion, moral obligation could be no motive for perfonning 
them. He might act from passion, or from self-love ; but, 
under such circumstances, as there is no moral motive, 
there could be no praiseworthiness. Thus, for a judge to do 
justice to a poor widow, is manifestly right ; but, a man 
may do this without any moral desert ; for, hear what the 
unjust judge saith : " Though / fear not Gorf, nor regard 
man, yet, because this widow troubleth me, I will avenge 
her, lest, by her continual coming, she weary me." 

It does not, however, follow, that the performing of an 
action, m tliis manner, b innocent. The relation in which 
a being stands to other beings, involves the obligation to 
certain feelings, as well as to tlie acts correspondent to those 
feelings. If the act be performed, and the feeling be 
wanting, the obligation is not £il6lled, and the man may be 
guilty. How far he is guilty will be seen below. 

2. But, secondly, suppose him not to perform those ac- 
tions, which are, as we have said, without the limit of his 
conscience. In how far is the omission of these actions, or 
the doing of the contrary, innocent ? That is to say, is tl>n 
impulse of conscience, in an imperfectly constituted moral 
being, the limit of moral obligation ? 

This will, I suppo«?e, depend upon the ibUowbg con?id- 
erations : 

«• 
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1. His knowledge :of the relations m which he stands. 

If he know not die relatbnd in which he stands to otlicra^ 
and h/ive not the means of krunaing them, he is guiltless. 
If Ae know themy or have the means of knovmig them, and 
have not improved these means y be is guilty. Iliis is, 1 
think, the principle asserted by the Apostle Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Itomans. He asserts, tluit the heathen are 
guilty in sinning against God, because His attributes may 
be imown by ^e light of nature. He also asserts that 
there will be a difference between die condemnadon of the 
Jews and that of the heathen, on the ground diat the Jews 
were infonned of many points of moral obligatbn, which 
the heathen could not have asceruuned, without a revela- 
tion : " Those that sin without law, shall perish ^athput law ; 
and those that have sinned in the law, shall be judged 
by die law." 

2. His guilt will depend, secondly, on the cause of this 
imperfecdon of liis conscience. 

Were diis imperfection of conscience not the result of his 
own act, he would be guildess. But, m just so far as it is 
the result of his ovm conduct, he is responsible. And, 
basmuch as imp^ecdon of conscience, or diminution of 
moral capacity, can result from nothing but voluntary trans- 
gression ; I suppose that he must be answerable for the 
whole amount of that imperfecdon. We have already seen, 
that conscience may be improved by use, and injured by 
disuse, or by abuse. Now, as a man is entided to all thi* 
benefits which accrue bom the faithful improvement of his 
conscience, so he is responsible for all the mjury that results 
from the abuse of it. 

That dtis is the fact, is, I think, evident, from obvious 
considerations : 

1. It is well known, that the repeddon of wickedness 
produces great stupidity of conscience, or, as it is frequendy 
tenned, hardness of heart. But no one ever considers this 
stupidity as in any manner an excuse. It is, on the con- 
trary, always held to be an aggravation of crime. Thus, 
we term a man, who has become so accustomed to crime^ 
that he will commit murder without feeling and without 
regret, a remorseless murderer, a coldrbhoded assassin ; and 
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ever)' one knows that, by these epithets, we mean to des- 
ignate a special and additional element of guiltiness. This 
I take to be tlie universal sentiment of man. 

2. The assertion of tlie contrary would lead to results 
manifestly erroneous. 

Suppose two men, of precisely the same moral attain- 
ments, to-day, to ^x)mmence, at the same time, two courseft 
of conduct, diametrically opposed to each other. The first, 
by the scrupulous doing of right, cultivates, to the utmost, 
his moral nature, and increases, with every day, his capa- 
city for virtue. The sphere of liis benevolent afl^ptions en- 
larges, and tlie play of his moral feelings oecomes more 
and mere intense, until he is filled with the most anient 
desire to proniote the welfare of every fellpw-creature, and 
to do the will of God with his whole heart. The other, by 
a continued course of crime, gradually destroys the sus- 
ceptibility of his conscience, and lessens his capacity for 
virtue, until his soul b filled with hatred to God, and no 
other feeling of obligation remains, except diat of fidelit) to 
his copartners in guilt. 

Now, at the expiration of this period, if both of these men 
should act according to what each felt to be the dictate of 
conscience, they would act very differendy. But, if a man 
can be under obligation to<lo,and to leave undone, nothing 
but what his conscience, at a particular moment, indicates^ 
1 do not see but that these men would be, in the actions of 
that moment, equally innocent. The only difference be- 
tween them, so far as the actions of a particular moment 
were concerned, wo aid be the difference between a virtuous 
m:m and a virtuous child. 

From these facts, we are easily led to the distinction be- 
tween right and wrmg, and innocenu and guilt Right 
and wrong depend upon the relations under which beings 
ai^ created ; and, hence, the obligations resulting from dieso 
relations are, in their nature, fixed and unchangeable. 
ChdU and innocence depend upon the knowledge of these 
relations, and of the obligations arising from them. As 
these are manifesdy susceptible of variation, while right 
and wrong are invariable, the two notions may nianifestly 
nut always oorrespond to each other. 
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Thus, fiir example, an actnn may be wrong; Init, if the 
actor have no means of knowing it to be wrong, he is heW 
morally guiltless, in the doing of it. Or, again, a man may 
have a consciousness of obligation, and a sincere desire to 
act in confonnity to it; and may, from ignorance of the 
way in which that obligation is to be discharged, perform 
an act in its nature wrong ; yet, if -he have acted according 
to the best of his possible knowledge; he may not only be 
held guiltless, but even virtuous. And, on the contrary, il 
a man do what is actually right, but without a desire to 
fulfil the obligation of which he is conscious, he is held to 
be guilty; for he has not manifested a desire to act in 
obedience to the obligations under which he knew himseli 
to be created. Ulustnitions of these remarks may be easily 
drawn from the ordinary affairs of fife, or from the Scriptures , 

And, hence, we also arrive at another principle, of impor- 
tance in our moral judgments, namely, that our own con- 
sciousness of innocence, or our tiot being conscious of guilt, 
is by no means a sufficient proof of our innocence. ' A man 
may never have reflected on the relations in which he 
stands to other men, or to God ; and, hence, may be con- 
scious of no feeling of obligation toward either, in any or ip 
particular respects. Tliis may be the fact ; but his inno- 
cence would not be establish^, unless he can also show 
that he has faithfully and impartially used all the powers 
which (rod has given him, to obtain a knowledge of these 
relations. Or, again, he may understand the relation, and 
have no corresponding sensibility. This may be the fact ; 
but his innocency would not be established, unless he can 
also show that he has always fauthfully and honestly obeyed 
his conscience, so that his moral insensibility is, in no man- 
ner, attributable to his own acts. Until these things can 
be shown, the want of consciousness of guilt will be no 
proof of innocence. To this principle, if I mistake not, the 
Apostle Paul alludes, b 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4 : " But with me, it 
is a very small thing to be judged of you, or of man's judg- 
ment: yea, I judge not my ownself, for I know nothing 
of my ownself (or, rather, I am conscious of notliing wrong 
in myself; tliat is, of no unfaithiiilness in office) ; yet, am 
J not hereby justified : but he that judgeth me ia the Lord/' 
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Aod, thus, a man may do great wrong, and be deeply 
guihy, in respect to a whole class of obligations, without 
being, in any painful degree, sensible of it. Such I think 
to be the moral state in which men, m general, arc, in 
respect to their obligations to God. Thus, saith our Savior 
to the Jews : " I fnow you, that ye have not the love of 
God in yau ; " while they were supposmg themselves to 
be the special favorites of Heaven. 

From tliese remarks, we may also learn the relation in 
wJiich beings, created as we are, stand to moral law. 

Man is created with moral and intellectual powers, capa- 
ble of progressive improvement. Hence, it he use his 
faculties as he ought, he will progressively improve ; that 
is, become more and more capable of virtue. He is assured 
of enjoying all the benefits which can result from such 
improvement. If he use these faculties as he ought not, 
and become less and le<^ capable of virtue, he is hence hekl 
responsible for all the consequences of his misimprovement. 

Now, as this misimprovement is his own act, for which 
be b responsible, it manifestly does not affect tlie relatione 
under which he is created, nor the obligations resulting Cx)m 
these relations ; that 'is, he stands, in respect to die moral 
requirements under which he is created, precisely in the 
same condition as if he had always used his moral powers 
correctly. That is to say, under the present moral cr^isti- 
tution, every man is iustly held responsible, at every period 
of his existence, for that degree of virtue of which he would 
have been capable, had he, from the first moment of his 
existence, improved his mond nature, in every respect, just 
as he ought to have done. In other words, suppose some 
human being to have always lived thus, (Jesus Christ, for 
instance,) eveiy man, supposmg him to have the same means 
of knowing his duty, would, at every successive period of his 
existence, be held responsible (or the same degree of virtue 
as such a perfect bemg attained to, at the corresponding 
periods oi his existence. Such I think evidently to be the 
nature of theobligaUon which must rest upon such beings, 
throughout the wnole extent of their duration. 

In order to meet this increasing responsibility, in such a 
manner as to fulfil the requirements of moral law, a being 
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under such a constitution must, at evety moment of hia 
existence, possess a moral faculty, wliich, by perfect previ- 
ous cultivation, is adapted to the responsibilities of that 
particular moment. But, suppose this not to have been 
the case ; and that, on the contrary, his moial faculty, by 
once doing wrong, has become impaired, so that it eithei 
does not admonish him correctly of his obligations, or that 
be has become indisposed to obey its monitions. This 
must, at the next moment, terminate in action more at 
variance with rectitude than before. The adjustment be- 
tween conscience and the passions, must become deranged ; 
and thus, the tendency, at every successive moment, must 
be, to involve him deeper and deeper in guilt. And, unless 
some other moral force be exerted in the case, such must 
be the tendency for ever. 

And suppose some such force to be exerted, and, at any 
period of his existence, the bemg to begin to obey his con- 
science in every one of its present monitions. It is mani- 
fest, that he would now need some other and more perfect 
guide, in order to inform him perfectly of his obligations, 
and of the mode in which they were to be fulfilled. And, 
supposing this to be done : as he is at this moment respon- 
sible for such a capacity for virtue, as would have been 
attained by a previously perfect rectitude ; and as his capa- 
city is inferior to this ; and as no reason can be suggested, 
why Am progress in virtue should, under these circum- 
stances, be more rapid than that of a perfect bein^, but the 
contrary ; it is manifest, that he must ever fall short of what 
is justly required of him, — nay, that he 'must be continually 
Mmg farther and farther behmd it. 

And hence, the present constitution tends to show us 
the remediless nature of moral evil, under the government 
of God, unless some other principle, than that of law, be 
admitted into the case. These conditions of being, having 
been vblated, unless man be placed under some other con* 
ditiom, natural religion would lead us to believe, that he 
must suffer the penalty, whatever it be, of wrong. Peni- 
tence could in no manner alter his situation ; for it is merely 
a temper justly demanded, in consequence of his sin. But 
diis could not replace him in his original relation to the law 
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TAiich had been violated. Such seems to be the teachings 
of the Holy Scriptures ; and they seein to me to declare, 
moreover, that this change in the conditions of our being, 
has been accomplished by the mediation of a Redeemer, 
by which change of conditions we may, through the 
obedience of another, be justified ^that is, treated as though 
just), although we are, by confession, guilty. 

And hence, although it were shown that a man was, at 
any particular period of his being, incapable of that degree 
of virtue which the law of God required, it would neither 
follow that he was not under obligation to exercise it, nor 
that he was not responsible for the whole amount of that 
exercise of it ; since, if he have dwarfed his own powers, 
he is responsible for the result. And, conversely, if God 
recpiire this whole amount of virtue, it will not prove that 
man is now capable of exercbing it ; but only, that he is 
either thus capable, or, that he would have been so, if he 
had used correctly the powers which God gave him. 

. A few suggestions respecting the moral relations of habit, 
will close this discus^n. 

Some of the most important facts respecting habit, are 
the following: 

It is found to be the fact, that the repetition of any 
physical act, at stated periods, and especially after brief 
int«u*vals, renders the performance of the act easier ; it b 
accomplished in less time, with less effort, ^nih less ex* 
peiise of nervous power, and of mental energy. This is 
exemplified, every day, in the acquisition of the mechan- 
icv>J arts, and in learning the rudiments of music. And 
whoever will remark, may easily be convinced, that a great 
part of our education, physical and intellect .lal, m so far as 
It is valuable, consists in the formation of habits. 

The same remarks apply, to a very considerable extent, 
to moral habits. 

The repetition of a virtuous act produce? a tendency to 
continued repetition ; the force of opposing motives is les- 
sened ; the power of the will over passion is more decided ; 
and the act is accomplished with less moral effort. Perhaps 
Wii should express die fact truly, by saying, that, by the 
re|)etition of virtuous acts, moral power b gained ; while 
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for the performance of the same acts, less moral power is 
required. 

On the contrary, by the repetition of vicious acts, a 
tendency is created towards such repetitbn ; the power of 
the passions is increased ; the power of opposing forces is 
diminished ; and the resistance to passiojt requires a greater 
moral effort ; or, as in the contrary of the preceding case, 
a greater moral effort is' required to resist our passions, 
while the moral power to resist them is diminished. 

Now, the obvious nature of such a tendency is, to arrive 
at a fixed and unalterable moral state-. Be the fact 
accounted for as it may, I think that habit has an effect 
upon the will, such as to establish a tendency towards the 
impossibility to resist it. Thus, the practice of virtue 
seems to tend towanis rendering a man incapable of vice, 
and the practice of vice towards rendering a man incapa- 
ble of virtue. It is common to speak of a man as incapa^ 
bh of meanness ; and I think we see men as often, in the 
same sense, mcapable of virtue. And, if I nustake not, 
we always speak of the one incapacity as an object of 
praise, and of the other as an object of blame^ 

ll we inquire, what are the moral effects of such a con- 
dition of our bebg, I think we shaQ find them to be as 
follows : 

1. Habit cannot alter the nature of an action, as right 
or wrong. . It can alter neither our relations to our fellow- 
creatures, nor to God, nor the obligations consequent upon 
those relations. Hence, the character of the action must 
remain unaffected. 

2. Nor can it alter the guilt or innocence of the action. 
As he who acts virtuously, is entitled to the benefit of 
virtuous action, among which the tendency to virtuous 
action b included ; so, he who acts viciously, is responsi- 
ble for all the consequences of vicious action, the corre- 
spondent tendency to vicious action also mcluded. The 
eonditions being equal, and he being left to his own fiiee 
choice, the consequences of either course rest jusdy upon 
nimself. 

The Jiruil causes of such a constitution are also apparent. 
I. It is manifesdy and precisely adapted to our present 
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State, when considered as probationaiy, and capable of 
moral changes, and terminating in one where moral change 
is impossible. The constitution under which we are placeo, 
presents us with the apparent paradox of a state Oi iucec- 
sant moral change, in which every individual change has 
d tendency to produce a state that is unchangeable. 

2. The fact of such, a constitution is, manifestly, m 
tended to present the strongest possible mcentives to virtue 
and monitions agamst vice. It teaches us that conse 
quences are attached to every act of bodi, not only present 
but future, and, so far as we can see, mterminable. As 
every one can easily estimate the pleasures of vice and 
the pains of virtue, both in extent and duration ; but, as 
no one, taking into consideration the results of the ten- 
dency which each will produce, can estimate the intermi- 
nable consequences which must arise from either, — ^there is, 
therefore, hence derived the strongest possible reason, why 
we should always do light, and never do wrong. 

3. And again. It is evident, diat our capacity for in- 
crease in virtue, depends greatly upon the present constitu- 
tion, in respect to habit. I have remarkecf, that the effect 
of die repetition of virtuous action, was to give us greater 
moral power, while the given action itself required less 
moral ef&rt. There, hence, arises, if I may so say, a 
surplus bf moral power, which may be applied to the accom- 
plishment of greater moral achievements. He who has 
overcome one evil temper, has acquired moral power to 
overcome Another; and that which was first subdued, is 
kept m subjection without a struggle. He who has formed 
one habit of virtue practises it, without effi)rt, as a matter 
of course, or of original impulse ; and the power tlius 
acquired, may be appUed to the attainment of other and 
more difficult habits, and the accomplishment of higher 
and more arduous moral enterprises. He who desires to 
see the influence of habit illustrated, with great beauty and 
accuracy, will be gratified by the perusal of " The Hermit 
of TenerijSfe," one of the most delightful allegories to be 
found in the English language. 

The relation between the moral and the mtellectual 
9 
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powers, hi the moral conditions of our beings may be thus 
briefly Stat 3d: 

1. We are created under certam relations to our Creatoii 
and to our fellow-creatures. 

2. We are created under certain obligations to our 
Creator, and our fellow-creatures, in consequence Oa' these 
relations,— obligations to exercise certain affections, and to 
maintain courses of action correspondent to those affections. 

3. By means of our intellectual powers, we perceive 
these relations. 

4. By means of our moral powers, we become conscious 
of these obligations. 

5. The consciousness of these obligations alone, would 
not always teach us how they were to be discharged ; as, 
for example, the consciousness of our obligations to God, 
would not teach us how God should be worshipped, and 
so in various other cases. It is by the use of the powers 
of our intellect, tliat we learn how these moral aflrection3 
are to be carried into action. The use of the btellect is, 
therefore, twofold. First, to discover to us our rektbns. 
Secondly, to discover m what manner our obligatioiis are to 
be dischai^ged. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

We have already, on several occasbns, alluded to the 
&ct, tliat God has created every thing double ; a world 
wi'luMit us, and a correspondent world within us. He has 
made light without, and the eye within ; beauty without, 
and taste within ; moral qualities in actions, and conscience 
to judge of them ; and so of every other case. By means 
of tliis correspondence, our communication with the external 
world exbts. 

These internal powers are called into exercise by the 
presence of their correspondent external objects. Thus, the 
organ of vision is excited by the presence of light, the sense 
of smell by odors, the faculty of taste by beauty or by deform- 
ity, and so of the rest. 

The 6rst effect of this exercise of these faculties is, that 
we are conscious of the existence and qualities of surround- 
ing objects. Thus, by sight, we become conscious of the 
existence and colors of visible objects ; by hearing, of die 
existence and sound of audible objects, &c. 

But, it is manifest, that this knowledge of the existence 
and qualities of external objects is far from being all the 
intercourse which we are capable of holding with them. 
This knowledge of their eidstence and qualities is, most 
frequently, attended with pleasure or pain, desire or aver- 
£don. Sometimes the mere perception itself is immediate- 
ly pleasing ; in odier cases, it is merely the sign of some 
other quality which has the power of pleasing us. In the 
first case, the perception produces gratification ; in the other, 
it awakens desire. 

That fe, we stand in such relations to the external world, 
that certain objects, besides being capable of being per- 
ceived, are also capable of giving us pleasure ; and certain 
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otber objects, besides being perceived, are capal le of giving 
us pain. Or, to state the same truth in the other fonn, we 
are so made as to be capable, not only of perceiving, but 
also of being pleased with, or pained by, the various objects 
by wliich we are surrounded. 

This general power of being pleased or pamed, may be, 
and I tliink frequently is, temied sensitiveness. 

Tliis sensitiveness, or the power of being made happy by 
surrounding objects, is intimately connected with the excT'- 
cist of our various faculties. Thus, the pleasure of vision 
cannot be enjoyed in any other manner, than by the exer- 
cise of the faculty of sight. The pleasure of knowledge can 
be enjoyed in no other way, than by the exercise of the in- 
tellectual powers. The pleasure of beauty can be enjoyed 
m no other manner, than by the exercise of the faculty of 
taste, and of the other subordinate faculties on which this 
faculty depends. And thus, in general, our sensitiveness 
derives pleasure from the exercise of those powers which are 
made necessary for our existence and weUrbeing in our 
present state. 

Now, I think that we can have no other idea of happi- 
less than the exercise of this sensitiveness upon its cor- 
responding objects and qualities. It is the gratification of 
desire, the enjoyment of what we love ; or, as Dr. John- 
son remarks, ^^ Happiness consists in the multiplication of 
agreeable consciousness." 

It seems, moreover, eindent, that this very constitution is 
to us an indication of the will of our Creator ; that is, inas- 
much as he has created us with these capacities for happi* 
ness, and has also created objects around us precisely 
adapted to these capacities, he meant that the one should ne 
exercised upon the other ; that is, that we should be made 
happy in this manner. 

And this is more evident, from considering that this hap* 

!)iness is intimately connected with the exercise of those 
acuities, the employment of which is necessary to our ex 
istence and our well-being. It thus becomes the incitement 
to or the reward of certain courses of conduct, whicn it >« 
necessary, to our own welfare, or to that of society that 
we shoula pursue 
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And thus we arrive at the general principle^ that oui 
desire for a particular object, and the existence of tlie objecc 
adapted to this desire, is, in itself, a reason why we should 
enjoy that object, in the same manner as our aversion to 
another object, is a reason why we should avoid it. There 
may sometimes be, it is true,. other reasons to the contrary, 
more authoritative than that emanating fix>m this desire or 
aversion, and these may and ought to control it ; but this 
does not show that this desire is not a reason, and a sufh 
cient one, if no better reason can be shown to the contrary 

But, if we consider the subject a little more minutely, we 
shall find that th? simple gratification of desire, m tlie man- 
ner above stated, is not the only condition on which our 
happiness depends. / 

We find, by experience, that a desire or appetite may be 
so gratified as for ever afterwards to destroy its power of 
producing happiness. Thus, a certain kind of food is 
pleasant to me ; this is a reason why I should partake of it. 
But I may eat of it to excess, so as to loathe it for ever 
afterwards, and thus annihilate, in my constitution, this 
mode of gratification. Now, the same reasoning which 
proves that God intended me to partake of this food, 
namely, because it will promote my happiness, also proves 
that he did not intend me to partake of it after this fnarmer ; 
for, by so doing, I have diminished, by this whole amount, 
my capacity for happiness, and thus defeated, in so far, the 
very end of my constitution. Or, again, though I may not 
destroy my desire for a particular kind of food, by a partic- 
ular manner of gratification, yet I may so derange my 
system, that the eating of it shall produce pain and distress, 
8o that it ceases to ^ to me a source of happmess, upon 
the whole. In this case, I equally defeat tlie design of my 
constitution The result equally shows that, altliough the 
Creator means that I should eat it, he does not mean tha( 
I should eat it in this manner. 

Again, every man is created with various and dissimilai 
forms of desire, correspondent to the different external 
objects designed to promote his happiness. Now, it is 
found that one form of desire may be gratified in such a 
manner, as to destroy the power of rece ving happiness firom 
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another; or, on the contrary, the first may le so giatified 
as to leave the other powers of receiving happiness unim 
paired. Since, then, it is granted that these were all given 
us for the same end, namely, to promote our happiness, if 
by the first manner of gratification, we destroy anothei 
power of gratification, while, by the second manner of 
gratification, we leave the other power of gratification mliii- 
jured, it is evidently the design of our Creator that we 
should limit ourselves to this second mode of gratification. 

Thus, I am so formed that food is pleasant to me. This, 
even if there were no necessity for eating, is a reason why 
I should eat it. Biit I am also formed with a desire for 
knowledge. This is a reason why I should study in order 
to obtain it. That is, (Jod intended me to derive happi- 
ness firom both of these sources of gratification. If, dien, 1 
eat in such a manner that 1 cannot study, or study in such 
a manner that I cannot eat, in either case, I defeat his 
design concerning me, by destroying those sources of hap' 
piness with which he has created me. The same principle 
might be illustrated in various other instances. 

Again, we find that the mdulgence of any one form of 
gratification, in such manner as to destroy the power of 
another form of gratification, also in the end diminishes, and 
frequently destroys, the power of deriving happiness, even 
from that which b indulged. Tlius, he who eats so as to 
injure his power of intellectual gratification, injures also his 
digestive organs, and produces disease, so that his pleasure 
from, eating is diminished. Or, he who studies so as to 
destroy his appetite, in the end destroys also his power of 
study. This is another and distinct reason, to show, that, 
while 1 am designed to be happy by the gratification of my 
desires, I am also designed to be happy by gratifying them 
within a limit. The limit to gratification enters into my 
constitution, as a being designed for happiness, just as much 
as the power of gratification itself. 

And again, our Creator has endowed us with an addi- 
tional and superior power, by which we can contemplate 
diese two courses of conduct ; by ^vliich we can approve 
of tlie one, and disapprove of the other ; and by which the 
one becomes a source of pleasure and tiie other a source of 
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pain ; both being separate and distinct from the sources of 
pain and pleasure mentioned above. And, moreover, he 
has so constituted us, that tins very habit of regulating and 
limiting our desires, is absolutely essential to our success in 
every undertaking. Both of these are, therefore, additional 
and dbtinct reasons for believing, that tlie resuiction of our 
desires within certain Kmits, is made, by our Creator, as 
clearly necessary to our happinen, ^as tne indulgence of 
them. 

All thb is true, if we consider toe happness of man 
merely as an individual. But the case b rendered still 
stronger^ if we look upon man as a society. It is manifest 
that the mdvtrsal gratification of any nnscle appetite of 
passion, without limit, not to say Uie grutification of all. 
would, in a very few years, not only destroy society, bul 
absolutely put an end to the whole huuian rac€». And, 
hence, we see that the limitation of our desire» is not onl) 
necessary to our happiness, but also to our exbteiice. 

Hence, while it is the truths that human happiness con- 
sists in the gratification of our desires, it is not the wholt 
truth. It (consists in Hiye grmifccation of our desires within 
the limits assigned to them by on/- Creator. And, the 
happiness of that man wiH be the most perfect, who regu 
lates his desires most perfectly in accordance with thcr 
laws under which he has been created. And, hence, the 
greatest happiness of which man is, in his present state, 
capable, is to be attained by conforming he whole conduct 
to the laws of viitue, that is^ to the wiU of God 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

• OF SBLF-LOYE. 

By the term sensitiveness, I have designated the capacity 
d( our nature to derive happiness 6oni the various objects 
and quahties of the world around us. Thoi^i intimately 
associated with those powers by which we obtain a knowi- 
edge of external objects, it diSSsis from them. When a 
desire for gratification is excited by its appropriate objects, 
it is term^ appetite^ passion, &c. 

As our means of gratification are various, and are also 
attended by different effects, there is evidently an opportu* 
nity for a choice between them. By declining a gtatifica- 
tion at present, we may secure one of greater value at some 
future time. That which is, at present, agreeable, may be 
of necessity followed by pain ; and that which is, at pres 
ent, painfiil, may be rewarded by pleasure which shall far 
overbalance it. 

Now, it must be evident, to every one who will reflect; 
that my happiness, at any one period of my existence, is 
just as valuable as my happiness at the present period. 
No one can conceive of any reason, why the present mo- 
ment should take the precedence, in any respect, of any 
other moment of my being. Every moment of my past 
life was once present, and seemed of special value ; but, in 
the retrospect, all seem, so far as the happiness of each is 
concerned, of' equal value. Ealh of those to come may, 
m its turn, claim some pre-emmence; though, now, we 
plainly discover m anticipation, that no one is more thai 
another entitled to it. Nay, if there be any difference, it is 
manifestly in favor of tlie most distant future, in comparison 
witli the present. The longer we exist, the greater is our 
capacity for virtue and happiness, and the wider is our 
sphere of existence. To postpone the present for the 
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future, seems, therefore, to be the dictate of wisdcxn, if we 
calmly consider the coudition of our bebg. 

But, it is of the nature of passion, to seize upon the 
present gratification, utterly irrespective of consequences, 
and utterly regardless of odier or oioie excellent gratifica- 
tions, wliich may be obtained by self-denial. He whose 
passbns are inflamed, looks at ncAhing beyond the present 
gratification. Hence, he b liable to seise upon a present 
enjo}iiient, to the exclusion of a much more valuable one 
in future, and even in such a manner as to entail upon 
himself poignant and remediless misery. And, hence, in 
order to be enabled to enjoy all the happiness of which his 
present state is capable; the sensitive part of man needs to 
be combined with another, which, upon a comparison of 
the present with the future, shall impel him towards that 
mode either of gratification or of self-denial^ which siiall 
most promote his happiness upon the whole. 

Such is self-love. We -give this n^me to that part of 
our constitution, by which we are incited to do or to for 
bear, to gratify or to deny our desires simply on the ground 
of obtaining the greatest amount of happiness for ourselves, 
taking into view a limited fiiture, or else our entire future 
existence. When we act fixHn simple respect to present 
gratification, we act firom passion. When we act fiom a 
respect to our whole individual happiness, without regard 
to the present, only as it is a part of tlie whole, and with 
out any regard to the happiness of others, only as it will 
contribute to our own, we are then said to* act fixMn self- 
love. 

The difference between tliese two modes of impulsion 
may be easily illustrated. 

Suppose a man destitute of self-love', and actuated only 
by passion. He would seize without reflection, and enjoy 
wilhout limit, every object of gratification which the present 
moment might offer, without regard to its value in compar- 
ison with others, which might be secured by self-denial, and 
without any regard to the consequences which might follow 
present pleasun;, be they ever so disastrous. 

On the contraiy, we may imagine a being destitute ot 
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passions, and impelled only by self-love ; that is, by a desire 
for his own happiness, on the whole. In this case, so far 
as I see, he would never act at all. Having no desires to 
gratify, there could be no gratificaticMi ; and, hence, there 
could be no happiness. Happiness is the result of the 
exercise of our sensitiveness upon its corresponding objects. 
But we have no sensitiveness which corresponds to any 
object in ourselves ; nor do ourselves present any object to 
correspond to such sensitiveness. Hence, the condition of a 
6ding, destitute of passions, and actuated onlv by self-love, 
would be an indefinite and most painful longing after hap- 
piness, without the consciousness of any relation to external 
objects which could gratify i^ Nor is this an entirely 
imaginary condition. In cases of deep melancholy, and 
of fixed hypochondria, tending to derangement, I think 
every one must have observed in others, and he is happy 
if he have not experienced in himself, the tendencies tc 
precisely such a state. The very power of affection, or 
sensitiveness,' seems paralyzed. This state of mind has, I 
think, been ascribed to Haxnlet by Shakspeare, m the fol- 
lowing passage : 

"I have, of late ^but wherefore! know not), lost all 
my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises ; and, indeed, it 
goes so heavily with my dispositbns, that this goodly frame, 
the eartli, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this most 
excellent canopy, the air — ^look you — ^this brave overhang- 
ing firmament ; tliis majestical roof, flatted with golden 
fire ; why, it appears no other thing to me, than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapors. Man delights me not, 
nor woman neitha% though by your smiling you seem to 
say so." — Handet, Act ii, Sc. 2. 

It would seem^ therefore, that self-love is not, in itself, 
a faculty, or part of our constitution, m itself, productive 
of happiness ; but rather an impulse, which, out of several 
forms of gratification which may be presented, inclines us 
to select that which will be the most for our happiness, 
considered as a whole. This seems the more evident, fit)m 
the obvious &ct, that a man, actuated by the most zealous 
relf^ove, derives no more happiness fiom a given gratifica* 
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tbn, than aiiy other man. His pleasure, in any one act of 
enjo)Taent, is not in the ratb of his 8elf*k>vey but of liis 
sensitiveness. 

From these remaifcs, we can eainly determine the rank 
to which self-love is entitled. 

1. Its rank is superior to that otpamcn. As our liap- 
piness, as a whole, is of more consequence than tiie happi- 
oess of any separate moment, so the (acuity which impels 
us towards our happmess upon the whde, was manifestly 
intended to control that which impels towkrd our happiness 
for a moment. If happiness be desirable, the greatest 
amount of it is most dearable ; and, as we are provided 
with a constitution, by which we are forewarned of the 
difference, and impelled to a correct eh<Nce, it b the design 
of our Creator that we should obey it. 

2. Its rank is inferior to that of eomcience. We are 
made not only sensitive beings, that is, beings capable of 
happiness, but also moral beings, that is, beings capable of 
virtue. The latter is manifestly the most important object 
of our being, even in so far as our own happiness is con- 
cerned ; for, by the practice of virtue, witliout respect to 
om own temporal happiness, we secure our moral happi- 
ness, the most valuable of any of which even at the present 
we are capable ; while, by acting for own happiness, when 
these seem to come into competition, we lose that which is 
most valuable, and can be by no means certain of obtain- 
mg the other. That is to say, when our own happiness 
and our duty s^^^m to come into collision, we are bound to 
discard the co ^deraticm of our own happiness, and to do 
what we believe to' be right. 

This may be illustrated by an example. 

Suppose that two courses of action are presented to our 
choice. The one, so far as we can see, will promote our 
individual happiness ; the other will fulfil a moral obligation. 
Now, in this case we may act in either of these ways : 

1. We may seek our own happiness, and violate our 
obligations. In tliis case, we certainly lose the pleasure of 
virtue, and suffer the pain of remorse, while we must bo 
uncertain whether we shall obtain the object of our desiresi 
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2. We may perfonn the ax;t which conscience indicates, 
but fix>m our self-love asa mouve. Here, we shall gain 
whatever reward, by the constitution under which we are 
placed, belongs to die action ; but we lose the -pleasure ot 
viitue. 

3. We may perfonn^ the act. bdicated by conscience, 
add 6x)m the simple impube of duty. .In~-this case, we 
obtain every reward which coidd be obtabed in the pre-^ 
ceding case, and, in addition, are blessed with the appro* 
batbn of conscience. Thus, suppose 1 deliberate whether 
I shall spend a. sum of mOney m self^giatdication, or else 
'in an act of benevdence, which is plainly my 4uty. U 
I pursue the fimner course, it is very imcertain whether 
I actually secure the gratification which I seek, while 
[ lose the pleasure of rectitude, and am saddened by 
the pains of remorse. The pleasure of gratification is 
soon over j but the paia of guilt is enduring. Or, again, 
I may perform the act of benevolence Sxm love of ap 
plause, or some modification of self-love. I here ohtam 
with more certamty the reputation which I seek, but lose 
the reward of conscious virtue. Or, thirdly, if I do the 
act without any regard to my own happiness, and sini||rfy 
fi-om love to God and man, I obtab all the rewards which 
attach to the action by the constitution under which I am 
placed, and alsQ enjoy the higher rewards of conscious 
rectitude. 

This subordination of motfves seems dearly, fo be re 
ferred to by our Savior : " There is no man, that hath 
left house, or brethren, or sisteis, or father, or mcfther, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and ike go^peVs^ 
but he shall receive an hundred fold now, in this time, and, 
m tlie world to come, life everlasting." That is to say, a 
man does not obtain tlie reward of virtue, even in self- 
denial, unless he disregard the consideration pf himself, and 
act from simple love to God. To the same purport b the 
often repeated observation of our Savior : ** Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose his life, 
for my sake, shall find it." There are many passages of 
Scripture which seem to assert, that the very turning-point 
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of niofal character, so far as our relations to God are con- 
cerned, consists in yielding up the consideration of our own 
happiness, as a controlling motive, and subjecting it, with- 
out reserve, to the higher motive, the simple will of God. 
If these remarks be true, we see, 

1. That, when conscience speaks, the voice of self-love 
must be silent. That Ls to say, we have no right to seek 
our own happiness in any manner at variance with moral 
obligation. Nevertheless, firom several courses of action, 
either of which is innocent, we are at liberty to choose that 
which will most conduce to our own happiness. In such 
a case, the consideration of our happiness is justly ulumate. 

2. The preceding chapter has shown us that man was 
designed to be made happy by the gratification of his de- 
sires. The present chapter teaches us, that, when the 
gratification of desire is at variance with virtue, a greater 
happiness is to be obtained by self-denial. Or, in other 
words, our greatest happiness b to be obtained, not by the 
various modes of self-gratification, but by simply seekmg 
the good of others, and b doing die will of God, &om the 
heart. 

3. And, hence, we may amve at the general principle, 
that eveiy impulse or desire is supreme vnthin its ovm 
assigned limits ; but that, when a lower comes into compe- 
tition with a higher impulsion, the inferior accomplishes its 
own object most perfectly, by being wholly subject to the 
superior. Thus, desire, or the love of present gratification, 
may, within its own limits, be indulged. But, when this 
present gratification comes into competition with self-love, 
even passion accomplishes its own object best ; that is, a 
man actually attains to more enjoyment, by submitting 
present desire implicitly to self-love. And so self-love is 
ultimate within its proper limits ; but when it "ponies into 
competition with conscience, it actually accomplishes its 
own object best, by being entirely subject to that wliich 
the Creator has constituted its superior. 

4. The difference between self-love, as an innocent part 
of our constitution, and selfishness, a vicious disposition, 
may be easily seen. Self-love properly directs our chcnce 

10 
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of objects, where both are equally innocetfi. Selfishness is 
a similar disposition to promote our own happiness, upon 
tlie whole: but it d'tsposes us to seek it in objects over 
which we have no just control ; that is, «^hich are not inno- 
cent, and which we could not enjoy, without violating oin 
duties, either to God (mt to our neighDor n 
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IUPCRF£rnON OF CON8CIENCB, NECESSITT OF SOME ADDITION- 
AL MORAL UQHT. 

It has be so alre&dy remaiked, that a distinction may be 
?ery clearly observed between right and wrong, and guilt 
and innocence. Right and wrong depend upon the rela- 
tions under which we are created^ and the obligations re- 
sulting from them, and are in their nature immutable. Guilt 
and innocence have respect to the individual, and are 
modified, moreover, by the amount of hb knowledge of 
his duty, and are not decided solely by the &ct that the 
action was or was not |)eriormed. 

It is, moreover, to be observed, that the results of these 
two attributes of actions may be seen to differ. Thus, every 
nght action is followed, in some way, with pleasure or 
benefit to the individual ; and every wron? one, by pain oi 
discomfort, irrespective of the guilt or mnocence of the 
author of the act. Thus, in the present constitution of 
things, it is evident that a nation which had no knowledge 
of the wickedness of murder, revenge, uncleanness, or theft, 
would, if it violated the moral law in these respects, suffer 
the consequences which are attached to these actions by our 
Creator. And, cm the contrary, a nation which practised 
forgiveness, mercy, honesty, and purity, without knowing 
them to be right, would enjoy the benefits which are con- 
nected with such actions. 

Now, whatever be the object oi this constitution, by 
which happiness or misery are consequent upon acuons as 
right or wrong, whether it be as a monition, or to inform 
us of die will of God concerning us, one thing seems evi- 
dent, — it is not to punish actions as innocent or guilty : 
for the happiness or misery of which we speak, affect men 
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srniply in consequence of the action^ and without any re- 
gard to die innocence or guilt of the actor. 

Let us now add another element. Suppose a man to 
know the ohligations wiiicli bind him to his Creator ; ana, 
also, what is his Creator's will respecting a certain action ; 
and that he then deliberately violates this obligation. 
Every man feels that this violation of obligation deserves 
punishment on its own account; and, also, punishment 
ii. proportion to the greatness of the obligation violated. 
Hence, the consequences of any action are to be considered 
in a two-fold light ; first, the consequences depending upon 
the present constitution of things ; and, secondly, tliose 
v^'hich follow the action, as innocent or guilty ; that is, as 
violating or not violating our obligations to our Creator. 

These two thint;:s are plainly to be considered distinct 
from each other. Of the one, we can form some estimate ; 
of the otlipr, none whatever. Thus, whatever be the design 
of the constitution, by which pain should be consequent 
n|X)n wrong actions, irrespective of guilt ; whether it be to 
admonish us of dangers, or to intimate to us the will of our 
Creator ; we can have some conception how great it would 
probably be. But, if We consider Ae action as guilty ; that 
IS, as violating the known will of our Creator; no one can 
conceive how great the punishment of such an act ought to 
be. for no one can conceive how vast is the obligation 
which binds a creature to his Grod : nor, on the other hand, 
can any one conceive how vast would be the reward, if this 
obligation were perfectly fiilfilled. 

As, then, every moral act is attended with pleasure or 
pain, and as every one also exposes us to the punislunents 
or rewards of guilt or innocence, both of which manifestly 
transcend our power <rf conception ; and, if such be our 
constitution, tliat every moment is rendering oui* moral 
condition either better or worse ; specially, if this world be 
a state of j^robation, tending to a state where change is 
impossible ; it is manifestly of the greatest possible impor- 
tance that we should both know our duty, and be furnished 
with all suitable impulsions to perform it. The constitu- 
tion undei which man is formed, m tliis respect, has been 
explsdned at the close of the chapter on virtue. And wen: 
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the intellect and conscience of man to be in a perfect state, 
and were he in entire harmony with tlie universe around 
him, there can be no doubt that his happiness, in the 
present state, would be perfectly secured. 

It would not, however, be certain that, with intellectual 
and moral powers suited to his station, man would be in nc 
need of farther communicadon from hia^ Maker. Although 
his feeling of obligation, and his desire to discharge it,mighi 
be perfect, yet he roi^t not be iiilly aware of the numnet 
in which this obligation should be <lischarged. Tlius, though 
our Grst parents were endowed with a p^ect moral consti- 
tution, yet it was necessary that God should make to them 
a special revelaticMi respecting some portion of his will. 
Such might also be the case in any other, instance of a pa> 
feet moral oonstitution^ in a being of limited capacity. 

How much more evidendy is additional light necessary, 
when it is remembered that the moral consdtution of man 
lieems manifesdy to be imperfect ? This may be observed 
m several respects : 

1. There are many obligations under which man is cre- 
ated, both to liis feilow^^reatures and to God, which hh 
una&sisted ccHiscience does not discover. Such are the ob- 
ligaticmsto universal forgiveness, to repentance, and many 
others. 

2/ When the obligations are acknowledged, man fre- 
qu^idy enrs in respect to the mode in which they are to be 
discharged. Thus, a man may acknowledge his obligations 
to God, but may suppose that God will be pleased with a 
human sacrifice. A man may acknowledge his obligation to 
love his children, but may believe that this obligation may 
best be discharged by putting them to death. Now, ii is» 
manifest, that, in both these cases, a man must suffer all the 
present evils resulting from such a course, just as much as 
though he knowingly violated these obligations. 

3. When men both know the obligations under which 
they are ^^reated, and the mode in which they are to bt 
discharged, they wilfidly disobey the monitions of conscience 
We act accordmg to the impulsions of blind, headlong 
passion, regardless of our own best good, and of the welfare 
of others, in despite of what we know to be the will of our 
10* 
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Maker. It is the ineiancholy fact, that men do c eliberately 
violate the cominaiids of God, for the sake of the most 
transient and irifiing gi*atification. Hence the hackneyed 
confession : 

Video, (NToboque meliora; 
Deteriora lequor. 

And hence it is evident that not only are n.en exposing 
themselves to the pains attendant upon wrong actions dur 
ing tlie present life ; but they are also exposing themselves 
to the punishments, how great and awiiil soever these may 
be, which are incurred by violating our obligations to oui 
Creator and our Judge. The state of htrnian nature in these 
respects 1 suppose to be vividly set forth by St. Paul in thp 
Epistle to the' Romans, ch^ vii, v. 7—26. 

If such be our state, it is manifest tliat under such a 
moral constitutk)n as we have above described, our condition 
must be sufficiently hopeless. Unless something be done, 
it would seem that we must all fail of a large portion of the 
happiness, to which we might otherwise in the present life 
attain ; and, still more, must be exposed to a condemnation 
greater than we are capable of conceiving. 

Under such circumstances, it surely is not improbable, 
that a benevolent Deity should make use of some additional 
means, to inform us of our duty, and thus warn us of the 
evils which we were bringing upon ourselves. Still less is 
It improbable, that a God, delighting in right, should take 
some means to deliver us from the guilty habits which we 
' have farmed, and restore us to that love and practice of 
virtue, which can alone render us pleasing to hiiis That 
God was under any oli^ation to do this, is not asserted ;- 
but that a bdng of inmiite compassion and benevolence 
should do It, though not under aLy obligation, is surely not 
bnprobable. 

Should a revelation be made to remedy the defects of 
man's moral state, we can form some conceptions of what 
might be expected in order to acccHnplish such a result. 

1. Our defective knowledge of moral obligation might 
be remedied, by a clear view of the attributes of God, and 
of tiie \^rious relations which we sustain to him. 

3. Our ignorence of the mode m which our obligations 
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should be discharged, might be dispelled, either by a more 
expanded view oi the consequences of actions, or by direct 
precept. 

3. In order to overcome our temper of disobedience, I 
know not what means might be employed. A reasonable 
one would seem to be, a manifestation of the character of 
the Deity to us, in some new relation, creating same new 
obligations, and thus opening a new source of moral motives 
within the soul of man. 

The first andicecond of these objects are accomplished, 
as I suppose, by the discoveries of natural religion, and by 
the promulgation of the moral law, under the Old Testament 
dispensation. The third is accomplbhed, by the revelation 
of the facts of the New Testament, and specially, by the 
revelation of God, as the auth(»r of a new and a remedial 
dispensation. 

Hence, we see that the sources of moral light, irrespec- 
tive of conscience, are, 

1. The precepts of natural religion. 

2. The precepts and motives of the sacred Scriptures. 
From what iias been remarked, m the present chapter^ a 

few inferences naturally arise, which I will insert m this 
place. 

It is mentioned above, that the evil consequences of 
doing wrong, are manifestly of two kinds. First, those 
connected with an action as right or wrongs and arising 
from the present constitution of things ; and, secondly, those 
resulting from the action as innocent or gmUy ; that is, as 
wilfully violating, or not, die obligations due to our Maker 

Now, from this plain distinction, we see, 

1^ That no sin can be of triflbg consequence. The 
least as well as the greatest, being a violation of an obliga- 
tion more, sacred and awful than we can conceive, must 
expose us to punishment more dreadfiil than we can com- 
prehend. If It be said, the thing in itself is a trifle, tlie 
answer is obvious : How wicked must it be, for the sake of 
a trifle, to violate so sacred and solemn an obligation as that 
which binds us to our Creator ! 

2. Hence we see how unfounded is the assertion some- 
d/nes made., tiiat God could not, for the momentary actions 
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of this short Hfi;, justly inflict upon us any severe or long 
enduring punislu.ient. If an act, whether long or short, he 
a violation of our obligations to God ; if ill-desert be ac- 
cording to the greatness of the obligation violated ; and if 
no one can pretend to comprehend die vastness of the ob- 
ligations which bind the creature to the Creator ; then, no 
one can, a priori^ pretend to decide what is the punishment 
justly due to every act of wilful wickedness. It is evident 
diat no one can decide this question but hei who fully knows 
the relation between the parties } that ^, the Creator 
himself. 

3. Since every impure, revengeful, deceitiiil or envious 
thought is a violation of our obligations to our Maker, and, 
much more, the words and actions to which these thoughts 
give rise ; and since even the imperfect conscience of every 
individual accuses him of counriess instances, if not of habits, 
of such violpiiion : if the preceding observations be just, it 
is manifest that our present moral condition involves the 
elements of much that is alamiing. It surely must be the 
duty of every reasonable man, to inquire, with the deepest 
solicitude, whether any way of escape fom punishment, and 
of moral renovation, have been revealed by the Being agsunst 
whom we have sinned ; and, if any such revelation have 
been made, it must be our most solemn duty to conform oui 
lives to such principles as shall enable us to avail ourselves 
of its provisions. 

4. The importance of this duty will be still more cleariy 
evident, if we consider, that the present is a state of proba 
tion, in which alone moral change is possible ; and which 
must speedily terminate in a state, by necessity, unchange- 
able ; for which, also, the present state therefore offers us 
the only opportunity of preparation. To neglect either to 
possess ourselves of all the knowledge in our power on this 
subject, or to neglect to obey any reasonable precepts which 
afford the least probability of improving our condition for the 
future, seems a degree of folly for which it is really impos- 
sible to find an adequate epithet. 

5. Nor does it render this folly the less reprehensible, 
for a man gravely to assert, that we do not know any diing 
about the future world, and, therefore, it is needless to in- 
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quire respecting it. This is to assert, without inquiiy 
what could only be reasonably asserted after the most full 
and persevering inquiry. No man can reasonably assert 
that we know nothing respecting the other world, until he 
has examined every system of religion within his knowl- 
edge, and, by the fair and legitimate use of hb understand- 
ing, shown conclusively that none of them throw any Dght 
upon tlie subject. By what ri^t, therefore, can a man 
utter such an assertion, who, at the outset, declares that 
he will examine none of them? What should we think 
of the man who declared that he would not study astron- 
omy, for that no one knew more about xhe heavens than he 
did himself? Yet many men neglect to inform tlieinselves 
on the subject of religion for no better reason. It is very 
remarkable, that men do not perceive the absurdity of an 
assertion respectbg rdigion, wtiieh they would immediately 
peiceive if uttered respecOng anjf thing e2ie. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

OF NATUBAL BBLIOtON. 

In the preceding cbipter^ I have endeavored to ilhistrate 
the nature of our moral constitution, and to show that, in 
our present state, conscience, unassisted, manifestly fails to 
produce the results which seem to have been intended; 
and which are necessary to our attaming the happiness 
which is put within our power ; and to our avoiding the 
misery to which we are exposed. That some additional 
light will be granted to us, and that some additional moral 
power will be imparted, seems clearly not improbable. 
This I suppose to have been done by the truths of natural 
and reveaJed religion. In the present chapter, I shall treat 
of natural religion under the following heads : 

1. The manner m which we may learn our duty, by the 
light of nature. 

2. The extent to which our knowledge of duty can be 
carried by this mode of teaching. 

3. Tlie defects of the system of natural reli^n. 



SECTION 1. 

OP THE BfANNER IN WmCH WE MAT LEARN OUR DUTY BY THE 
U6HT OF NATURE. 

Tn treating upon this subject, it is taken for granted, 
I. Tliat there is an intelligent and universal First Cause, 
who made us as we are, and made all things around us 
capable of aflecting is, both as individuals and as societies, 
as they do. 
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2. That He had a design in so mak'ng us, and in con- 
stituting the relations around us as they are constituted; 
and tliat a part of tliat design was to mtknate to us liis will 
concerning lis. 

3. That we are capable of observing these relations, and 
of knowing how various actions af&ct us and aflect odiers. 

4. And that we are capable of learning the design with 
which these various relations were constituted ; and, spe- 
cially, that part of the design wluch was to intimi^e to us 
the wiH of our Creator. 

The application of these sdtevident principles to the 
subject of duty is easy. We know that we are so made as 
to derive happiness nom some courses of conduct, and to 
sufibr unhappiness fixmi others. Now, no one can doubt 
that the intention of our Creator in these cases was that we 
shouId^ pursue the one course, and avoid the other. Or, 
agam, we are so made, that we are rendered unhappy, on 
the whole, by pursuing a course of conduct in sonde partic 
ular manner, or beyond a certain degree. This is an mti- 
mation of our Creator, respecting the manner and the 
degree in which he designs us-to pursue that coOnft of 
conduct. 

Again, as has been said before, society is necessary, not 
merely to the happiness, but to the actual existence, of the 
race ol man. Hence, it b nes:essary, in estimating the 
tendency of actions upon our own happiness, to extend our 
view beyc nd the direct efiect of an action upon ourselves. 
Taus, ii we cannot perceive that any evil would result to 
ourselves from a particular course of action, yet, if it would 
tent) to injure society, specially if it would tend to destroy 
society altogether, we may hence arrive at a clear bdica* 
tion of die will of our Creator concerning it. As the de- 
struction of society would be the destruction of th^ individ- 
ual, it is as evident that God does not intend us to do what 
would injure society, as that He does not intend us to do 
what would injure our own bodies, or diminish our bdi^id- 
ual happiness. And the principle of limitation suggested 
above, applies in tite same manner here : that is, if a course 
of conduct, pursued in a certain manner, or to a certain 
extent, be beneficial to society; and if pursued in anothei 
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manner, or beyond a certain extent, is injurious to it ^ the 
indication is, in this respect, clear, as to the will of oui 
Maker respecting us. 

To apply this to particular cases. Suppose a man were in 
doubt, whether or not drunkenness were agreeable to the will 
of his Maker. Let us suppose that intemperate drinkmg pro- 
duces present pleasure, but that it also produces subsequent 
pain ; and that, by continuance in the habit, the pleasure 
becomes less, and the pain greater; and diat the pain 
affects various powers of the mind, and different organs of 
the body. Let a man. look around him, and survey the 
crime, the vice, the disease, and. the poverty, which God 
has set over against the. momentary gratification of the 
palate, and the subsequent excitement which it produces. 
Now, whoever will look at these results, and will consider 
that God had a design in creating things to affect us as they 
do, must be as fully ccHivinced tliat, by these results. He in- 
tended to forbid intemperance, as tliough He had said so 
by a voice from heaven. The same principle may be 
applied to gluttony, libertinism, or any other vice. 

Mother example may be taken fix)m the case of re- 
venge. Revenge is that disposition which prompts us iq 
inflict pain upon another, for the sake of alleviating the 
feeling of personal degradation consequent upon in injury. 
Now, suppose a man, bflamed and excited by this feeling 
of injury, should inflict, upcm the other party, pain, until his 
excited feeling was gratified^ tlie injured party would then 
manifestly become the mjurer; and, tl^us, the original 
unurer would be, by the same rule, entitled to retaliate 
Inus, revenge ajd retaliation would go on increasing untD 
the death of one of the parties. The duty of vengeance 
would then devolve upon the surviving friends and relatives 
of the d^eased, and the circle would widen until it in- 
volved whole tribes or natjpns. Thus, the indulgence pf 
this one evil passion would, in a few generations, render 
the thronged city an unpeopled solitude. Nor is this a 
mere imaginalry case. The Indians of North America are 
known to have considered the indulgence of revenge not 
merely as innocent, but also as glorious, and in some sense 
obligatory. The result was, that, at the time of the disco v- 
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eiy of this continent, they were universally engaged in 
ivais ; and, according to the testimony of tlieir oldest and 
wisest chiefs, their numbers were rapidly diminishing. And^ 
hence, he who observes the effects of revenge upon society, 
must be convinced, that he who fonned the constitution 
under which we live, must have intended, by these effects, 
to have forbidden it, as clearly as though he had made it 
known b^ language. He has given us an understanding, 
by th'^ simplest exercise of which, we arrive at this con- 
clusion. 

It b still further to be observed, tlat, whenever a course 
of conduct produces individual, it also produces social 
misery ; and whenever a course of conduct violates the 
social laws of our being, it of necessity produces individual 
misery. And, hence, we see that both of these indications 
are combined, to teach us the same lesson ; that is, to inti- 
mate to us what is, and what is not, the will of God 
respecting our conduct. 

Hence, we see that two views may be taken of an 
action, when it is contemplated in the light of nature : first, 
as affecting ourselves ; and, secondly, as afl^Ung both 
ourselves and society, but specially the latter. It is in this 
latter view that we introduce the doctrine of general con- 
sequences. We ask, in order to determine what is our 
duty. What would be the result, if this or that action were 
universally practised among men ? Or, how would it affect 
the happmess of individu^s, and of the whole? By the 
answer to diese questions, we ascertain what is the will of 
God in respect to that action, or that course of action. When 
once the will of God is ascertained, conscience, as we have 
shown, teaches us that we are under the highest obligation 
to obey it. Thus, fit)m the consideratbn of the greatest 
any>unt of happiness, we arrive at the knowledge of our 
duty, not directly, but indirecdy. The feeling of moral 
obligadon does not arise from the simple fact that, such a 
course of condxict tuUl, or vnll not, produce the greatest 
atnount of happiness ; but, from the fact tliat this icndencjf 
ihows us what is the wiU of owr Creator ; and we are, by 
the principles of our nature, under the highest possble obi* 
gatbn to obey that will. 
11 
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It must be evident that a can fill observation of llif 
results and tendencies of actions, a id of different coi isesf 
of conduct, will teach us, in very many respects, the iawh 
of our moral nature ; that is, what, in these respects, is the 
will of our Creator. Now, these laws, thus amved at, 
and reduced to order and arrangement, form the system of 
natural religion. So far as it goes, 'every one must confess 
such a system to be valuable ; and it, moreover, rests iipon 
as sure and certain a basis as any system of laws whatever. 

To all this, however, I know but of one objection that 
can be urged. It is, that pain is not, of necessity, punitive, 
or prohibitory ; and that it may be merely monitory or 
advisory. Thus, if I put my hand incautiously too near 
the fire, I am admonished by the pain which 1 feel to with- 
draw it. Now, this pain is, manifestly, only monitory, and 
intended merely to warn me of danger. It is not, of neces- 
sity, prohibitory ; for, 1 may hold my hand so near to the 
fire as to produce great pain, for some necessary purpose,— 
as, for instance, for the sake of curing disease,— and yet 
not violate my obligations to my Creator, nor in any 
measure incur his displeasure. 

Now, the fact thus stated may be^ folly admitted, without 
in the least affecting the argument. It is evident, that 
many of the pains to which we are at present exposed, are, 
in their nature, intended to warn us of approaching harm, 
as in the instance just mentioned ; or, they may be mtima 
lions of mischief actually commenced, of which we could 
not be otherwise aware, — as in the case of internal diseases 
And, it is manifest, that, such being their nature and design 
they must be intimately connected with, and either accom 

Eany or precede, that injury of which they are intended tu 
>rewam or to infonn us ; and it is natural to expect that 
they would cease or tejid to cessation, as soon as they have 
accomplished the object for which they were intended 
And such, 1 think, will in general be found to be the fact, 
with respect to those pains wliich are in thr ir nature mon 
kory. 

But I think it will be evident, to every one who will 
observe, that many of the pams endursd u^der the present 
consUtution^ are not of tliis kind. 
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Fnus, for example : • 

1. There are many pains which are inflicted in conse- 
quence of actions of which we were forewarned by con- 
science. It would seem that the design of these pains 
could not be monitory, inasmuch as monition is perfonued 
by another faculty. 

2. There are many pains which, from the nature of our 
constitution, are not inflicted until after the act has been 
performed, and the evil accomplished. This is the case 
with drunkenness, and many other vices. Here, the pain 
cannot be intended as a premonition ; for it is not inflicted 
in its severity until after die injury has actually been done 

3." Not only does the pain, in many cases, ciccur after- 
wards ; it frequently does not occur until a long time after 
the offence. Months, and even yeare, ma\' elapse, before 
the punishment overtakes the criminal. This is very fre- 
quently die case with youthful crimes, which, ordinarily, 
exhibit their result not until manh(x)d, or even old age. 
Now, pain must here be intended to signify something 
else besides warning. 

4. We find that the punishment, in many cases. Dears 
no sort of proportion either to the benefit obtained by the 
individual, or even to the injury, in the particular Instance, 
inflicted upon society. This is manifest in very many in- 
stances of lying, forgery, small dieft, and die like, in which, 
by a single act of wrong, a person ruins a reputation which 
it had taken a whole life to establish. Now, in such a case 
as this, it is evident that the purpose of warning could not 
be intended ; for this end could be accomplished, at vastly 
less ex|>e ise of happiness, in some other way. 

5. We find that the tendency of many instances of pun- 
ishment, is not to leave the offender in the same state as 
before, but rather in a worse state. His propensities to do 
WTong are rendered stronger, and his inducement to do well 
weaker ; and thus he is exposing himself to greater and 
gi-eater piinishments. The tendency, therefore, is not to 
recovery, but to more fatal moral disease. 

6. Although a man, by refonnation, may ireqiientlv 
regain the standing which he has lost, yet there are mani- 
fest indications, in the present constitution, that, after a 
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given amount of trial has been granted, a decisive punish- 
ment is inflicted which extinguishes for ever all hope, if 
not all possibility, of recovery. A man may waste part 
of his youth in idl3ness, and may by diligence regain tlie 
time which he had lost. But he soon arrives at a point, 
beyond which -such opportunity is impossible. Thus also 
in morals, a man may sometimes do wrong, and return to , 
virtue, and escape present punishment ; but every instance 
of crime renders the probability of escape less ; and he at 
last arrives at a point, beyond which nothing can avert tho 
infliction of the merited and decisive calamity. 

7. We find that some actions produce misery which 
extends to other beings besides those who are actually con- 
cerned in committing them. 

This takes place sometimes by example, and at other 
times the pain is mflicted upon those who could not be 
mfected by the example. Illustrations of this are seen in 
cases of disease propagated by hereditary descent, in misery 
arising from the misconduct of rulers, in the suffering of men 
fix)m flagitious crimes of relatives and acquaintances. And 
in consequence of tlie constitution under which we exist, 
these miseries are frequently transmitted down beyond any 
assignable limit. Thus, the condition of the Jews is by 
themselves and others frequently believed to be the result 
of some crime committed by their forefathers, either at or 
oefore tlie time of Christ. The sad effects of the persecu- 
tion of Protestantism in Spain and Portugal, ^t the time of 
tlie Refonnation, can be clearly traced in all die subsequent 
history of these countries. 

Now, all these considerations seem clearly to indicate^ 
that there are pains inflicted upon man for other purposes 
except warning ; and that they are of the nature of punish- 
ment ; that is, of pain inflicted after crime has been volun- 
tarily committed, in spite of suflicient warning, and inflicted 
by way of desert, as what the offence really ments, and 
what it behcx ves a righteous governor to award traiisgres- 
»on. 

Nor will it avail, to object that these inflictions are in- 
tended to be wamingB to otliers. This is granted ; but this 
by no meani prevents their bemg ako punishments in the 
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sense in which we have considered them. Such is die case 
in all punishments inflicted by society. They are intended 
to ue a warning to others ; but this hinders not their being 
also in the strictest sense punisliments ; that is, inflictions 
of pain as the just desert oi crime, and as clear indications 
of the will of society respecting the action of which they 
are Uie result. 

From what has been said, I think we may safely con- 
clude : 

1. That God has given to man a moral and an intellectual 
constitution, by which he may be admonished of his duty, 

2. That He allows man to act freely, and to do eitiier 
fight or wrong, as he chooses. 

3. That He, in the present life, has connected rewards 
with the doing of right, and punishments with the doing of 
wrong ; and that these rewards and punishments affect both 
the individual and society. 

4i And hence diat, from an attentive observation of the 
(esults of actions upon mdividuals, and upon society, we 
aiay ascertain what is the will of God concerning us. 

5. And for all the opportunities of thus ascertaining nis 
will by his dealings with men — that is, by the light of 
nature — God holds all hb creatures responsible. 



SECTION II. 

BOW FAB WE MAT DISCOVER OUK DUTY BY THE LIGHl* OF 
NATURE. 

It has been shown that we may, by observing the results 
of our actions upon individuals, and upon society, ascertain 
wnat is the will of our Creator concerning us. In this 
manner we may discover much moral truth, which would 
be unknown, were we left to the guidance of conscieqcf? 
unassisted ; and we may derive many motiTes to virtqe 
which would otherwise be inoperative, 

I. By die light of nature wp discover nruch mpral 
II* 
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truth which could never be discover?!! by consc?er<c© 
unassisted 

1. Consrience indicates to us our obligations to others 
\shen our relations to them are discovered ; and impels us 
toward tliat course of conduct which the understanding 
points out as corresponding with these obligations. But 
tliere are many obligations which conscience seems not to 
point out to men, and many ways of fulfilling these obligations 
whicn the understanding does not clearly indicate. In 
tliese respects, we may be greatly assisted by natuml 
religion. 

Thus, I doubt whether the unassisted conscience would 
teach th^ wrong of polygamy or of divorce. Tlie Jews, 
even at the time of our Savior, had no conception that a 
marriage contract was obligatory for life. Rut any one 
who will observe the effects of polygamy upon families and 
societies, can have no doubt that the precept of tlie gospel 
on this subject is the moral law of the system under which 
we are. So, I do not know that unassisted conscience 
would remonstrate against what might be called reasonable 
revenge, or the operation of the Lex Talionis. But he 
who will observe the consequences of revenge, and those ol 
forgiveness of injuries, will have no difficulty in deciding 
which course of conduct has been indicated as his duty by 
his Maker. 

2. The eocteni of obligations, previously known to exist, 
is made known more clearly by the light of nature. Con- 
science might teach us the obligations to love our fi-iends, 
or our countrymen, but it might not go farther. The 
results of different courses of conduct would clearly show 
that our Creator intended us to love all men, of eveiy 
nation, and even our enemies. 

3. It is by observing the results of our actions that we 
leani the Umitaiiom which our Creator has affixed to oui 
desires, as we have shown in the chapter on happiness. 
The simple fact that gratification of our desires, beyond a 
certain limit, will produce more misery than happiness, 
addr3sses itself to our self-love, and forms a reason why that 
hmil should not be transgressed. The fact that this limit 
was ifaced by our Creatcnr, and that he has thus intimated to 
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US his M ill, addresses itself to our conscience, and places us 
under obligation to act as he has commanded, on pain of 
his displeasure. 

4. In many cases where the obli^tion is acknowledged, 
we might not be able, without the light of natural religion 
to decide in what manner it could best be discharged 
Thus, a man who felt conscious of his obligations as a 
parent, and wished to discharge them, would derive much 
valuable information by observing what mode of exhibiting 

fatemal love had produced the happiest results. He would 
ence be able the better to decide what was required of 
him. 

In this manner it cannot be doubted that much valuable 

knowledge of moral truth might be acquired, beyond what 

IS attainable by unassisted conscience. But this is not all. 

II. Natural religion presents additunud motives to the 

practice of virtue. 

1. It does this, m the first place, by more clearly setting 
before us the rewards of virtue, and the punishments of 
vice. Conscience forewarns us against crime, and inflicts 
its own peculiar punishment upon guilt ; but, natural reli- 
^on informs us of the additional consequences, independent 
of ourselves, which attach to moral action, according to the 
constitution under which we are created. Thus, conscience 
might forewarn a man against dishonesty, and might inflict 
upon him the psuns of remorse, if he had stolen ; but her 
monition would surely derive additional power fit)m an 
observation of the effect which must be produced upon mdi- 
viduals and societies by the practice of this immorality; 
and, also, by the contrary effects which must arise fixMn tlie 
opposite virtue. 

2. Still further. Natural religion presents us with more 
distinct and affecting views of the character of God than 
could be obtained without it. One of the first aspirations 
of a human soul is after an Intelligent First Cause ; and 
the most universal dictate of conscience is, tliat this First 
Cause ought to be obeyed. Hence, every nation, how 
rude soever it be, has its gods, ana its religious services 
But such a notion of the Deity is cold and inoperative, 
when compared with that which may be derived bom an 
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intelligent observation of the laws of nature, physical anil 
moral, which we see pervading tlie universe around us. In 
every moral law which has been written on the page of 
this world's history, we discover a new lineament of llie 
character of the Deity. Every moral attribute of God 
which we discover, imposes upon us a new obligation, and 
presents an additional motive why we should love and 
serve Him. Hence we see that the knowledge of God 
derived irom the study of nature, is adapted to add greatly 
to the impulsive power of conscience. 

We see, then, how large a field of moral knowledge is 
spread open before us, if we only, in a suitable manner, 
apply our understandings to the works of God around us. 
He has arranged all things, for the purpose of teaching us 
these lessons, and He has created our intellectual and 
moral nature expressly for the purpose of learning them. 
If, then, we do not use the powers which He has given us, 
for the purpose for which He has given them, He holds us 
responsible for the result. Thus said the prophet : " Be- 
cause they regard not die works of the Lord, neither con- 
sider the operation of His hands, therefore, He shall de- 
stroy them, and not build them up." Thus, the Scriptures, 
elsewhere, declare all men to be responsible for die correct 
use of all the knowledge of duty which God had set before 
them. St. Paul, Rom. i, 19, 20, asserts, "That which 
may be known of God, is manifest in (or to) them, for 
Go<l hath showed it to them : so that (or therefore) the} 
are without excuse." Thus, he also declares, "They that 
sin without law, (that b, without a written revelation,) shall 
perish without law." And thus we come to the general 
conclusion, that natural religion presents to all men a dis- 
tinct and important means of knowing the chai-acter and 
will of God, and the obligations and duties of man ; and 
Uiat, for this knowledge, all men are justly held responsible. 
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SECTION III. 

DEFEi:TS of the STSTEH of natural BELIGI3N. 

1. Without any argument on the subject, the insufficiency 
uf natural religion, as a means of human reformation, might 
bt leadily made manifest by facts. 

1 . 7%e facts on which natural religion rests, and the in* 
tellectual power to derive the moral laws from the facts, 
have been in the possession of man from the beginning. 
Yet, the whole history of man has exhibited a constant 
tendency to moral deterioration. This is proved by the 
fact, that every people, not enlightened by revelation, con- 
sider the earliest period of their history as the period of 
their gieatest moral purity. Then, tlie gods and men held 
frequent intercourse ; this intercourse, in consequence of the 
sins of men, has since been discontinued. That was th€) 
golden age ; the subsequent ages have been of bra.5s, or of 
iron. The j)olitical history of men seems to teach the same 
lesson. In the early ages of national existence, sparseness 
of population, mutual fear, and universal poverty, have 
obliged men to lay the foundations of society in principles of 
justice, in order to secure national existence. But, as soon 
as, under such a constitution, wealth was increased, popula- 
tion become dense, and progress in arts and arms have ren- 
dered a nation fearless, tlie anti-social tendencies of view 
hav^e shown themselves too powerful for the moral forces by 
which they have been opposed. The bonds of society havf 
been gradually dissolved, and a nation, rich in die spoils of 
an hundred triumphs, becomes tlie prey of some warlike am 
morc virtuous horde, which takes possession of the spoil 
merely to pursue the same career to a more speedy temii 
nation. 

2. The systems of religion of the heathen may be faiily 
consider© 1 as the legitimate result of all the moral forces 
wliich art in operation upon man, irrespective of revelation. 
They show us, not what man might have learned by the 
proper use of his faculties in the study of duty^ but what lie 
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has always actually learned. Now, these systems, so fat 
fi\>m having an\- tendency to make man better, have a 
manifest tendency to make him worse. Their gods were 
of tlie most profligate and demoralizing character. Had 
natural religion succeeded in instilling into the minds of men 
true ideas of virtue and duty, their imaginations, iu fonning 
conceptions of deities, would have invested them with fer 
difTerent attributes. 

3. The ethical systems of philosophers, it is true, not un- 
frequendy presented sublime and pure conceptions of Deity. 
But, as uistruments of moral reformation, they were clearly 
inoperative. They were extremely imperfect in every 
thing which relates to our duties to man, and, specially, in 
every thing which relates to our duty to God ; tliey offered 
no sufficient motives to obedience ; they were established 
on subtle reasonings, which could not be comprehended by 
the common people ; and they imposed no obligation upon 
their disciples to disseminate tliem among others. Hence, 
they were never extensively known, beyond the small circle 
of meditative students ; and, by these, they were considered 
rather as mattei's of doubtful speculation, than of practical 
benefit ; adapted rather to the cultivation of intellectual 
acuteness, tlian to the reformation of moral conduct. I 
think that any one, on reading the ethical disquisitions of the 
ancients, must be struck with die fact, that honest, simple, 
and ardent love of truth seems to have furnished no motive 
whatever to their investigations; and that its place was 
supplied by mere curiosity, or love of die new, the refined, 
and even the paradoxical. 

And, hence, as might be expected, these ethical systems 
made no converts fix)m vice to virtue. From the era of 
which of the systems of ancient ethics, can any reformation 
be dated ? Where are their effects recorded in the moral 
history of man ? Facts have abundantly proved tliem to 
be utterly destitute of any power over the conscience, or 
of any piactical influence over the conduct. 

4. Nor can this failure be attributed to any want of inteK 
iectual cultivation. During a large portion of the period 
')f which we ha\e spoken, the human mind had, in many 
lespects^ attamed to as high a state of. perfection as it has 
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attain e J at any subsequent age. Eloquence, poetr}', 
rhetoric, nay, some of the severer sciences, >vere studied 
with a success which lias never since been surpas:=;ed. This 
is universally confessed. Yet what progress did the classic 
ages make in morals ? And hence, we think, it must be 
admitted that the human mind, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, has never, when unassisted by revela- 
tion, deduced from the course of things around us any such 
principles of duty, or motives to the performance of it, as 
were sufficient to produce any decided effect upon the mora] 
character of man. 

And hence were we unable to assign the cause of this 
failure ; yet \he fact of the failure alone is sufficient to 
prove the necessity of some otlier means for arriving at a 
knowledge of duty, than is afforded by the light of nature. 

II. But, secondly, the causes of this insufficiency may^ 
in many respects, be pointed out. Among them are ob- 
viously the following : 

1. The mode of teaching natural religion is by expe- 
rience. We can fonn no opinion respecting the results of 
two opposite courses of action, until they be both bei"»re us. 
Hence, we cannot certainly know what the law is, except 
by breaking it. Hence, the habit of violaticm must, in 
some sense, be formed, before we know what the law is 
which we violate. Consequently, from the nature of the 
case, natural religion must always be much behind the age, 
and must always utter its precepts to men who are, in some 
manner, fixed in the habit of violating them. 

2. There are many moral laws in which the connection 
between the transgression and the punishment cannot be 
shown, except in the more advanced periods of society. 
Such is the fact, in respect to those laws which can be 
ascertained only by extended and minute observation ; and, 
of course, a state of society in which knowledge is widely 
disseminated, and the experience of a large surface, and foi 
a long period, may be necessary to establish the fact of the 
connection between this particular violation and this par- 
ticular result. In the mean time, mankind will be sutfering 

.all the coasequences of vice; and the courses of con- 
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duel \\ hich are the causes of misety, will be intent eavin'r 
themselves with tlie whole customs, and habits, and in- 
terests, of every class of society. Thus, it too often hap- 
pens, that the kno^^ ledge is with great difficulty acquired , 
and, when acquired, unfortunately comes too late to efiect 
a remedy. 

3. A still nK)re radical deficiency, however, in natural 
religion, is, that it is, fit)m its nature, incapable of teaching 
facts. It can teach only laws and tendencies. From 
observing what has been done, and how it has been done, it 
can infer that, if the same thing were done again, it would 
be done in the same manner, and would be attended, in all 
places, and at all times, if under the same conditions, with 
the same results. But, as to a fact^ that is, whether an 
action were actually peiformed' at some other place or tune, 
or whether it ever would be, natural religion can give us 
no information. Thus, we laiow by experience, that, if a 
man fall fit)m a precipice, lie will be destroyed ; but, 
whethei- a man ever did so fall, much less whether A or B 
did fall irom it, we can never be informed bv general prin- 
ciples. Thus, irom the fact that we see guilt punished in 
this world, we infer, frcnn natural religion, that it will 
always be punished in this world ; we infer, though not so 
certainly, that it will also be punished in another world, if 
theie be another wwld ; but of the fact whether there be 
another world, natural reli^on can give tis no certain in- 
fomidtion; much less, can it give us any information 
respecting the question whether God has actually done 
any thing to remedy the evils of sin, and vary those 
sequences which, without a remedy, experience shows us to 
be mevitable. 

4. Hence, natural religion must derive all its certain 
motives from tlie present world. Those from the othei 
world are, so far as it is concerned, in tlieir nature contingent 
and uncertain. And, hence, it loses all that power over 
man, which would be derived from the certain knowledge 
of our existence after death, of the nature of that existence, 
and of what God has done for our restoration to virtue and 
!i8ppbess. All these bemg facts ^ can never be known; 
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except by language, that is, by revelation. They must 
always remain in utter bcertitude, so long as we are left to 
the teachings of natural religion. 

We see, then, that natural religion is obliged to meet the 
unpubions from this world, solely by impulsions from Haa 
world. Nay, more, she is obliged to resist ttie power of 
the present, of passion strengthened and confirmed by habit, 
by considerations drawn fi^m the distant, the future, and 
what may seem to be the uncertain. Hence, its suc- 
cess must be at best but dubious, even when its power is 
exerted upon those least exposed to the allurements of vice. 
Who does not see that it is utterly vain, to hope for suc- 
cess fix)m such a source, in our attempts to reform men in 
general ? Eveiy one, who is at all acquainted with the 
history of man, must be convinced, that nothing less power- 
ful than the whole amount of motive derived from the 
knowledge of an endless existence, has ever been found a 
sufficient antagonist force, to the do\^nward and headlong 
tendencies of appetite and passion. 

And hence, irom the fact of the recorded failure of natu- 
ral leligion, as a means of reformation, and fix>m the defects 
inherent in its very nature, as a means of moral improve- 
ment, there seems clearly to exbt a great need of some 
additional moral force, to correct the moral evils of our 
nature. It is surely not improbable that some additional 
means of bstruction and improvement may have been 
granted to our race by a Baeicinil Creator. 
18 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

RELATION BETWEEN NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 

If what we Have said .be true, the defects of natural 
religion would lead us to expect, that some other means of 
moral instruction would be afforded us. And, indeed, this 
is the conclusion at which some of the wisest of the heathen 
philosophers arrived, from a consideration of that utter 
ignorance of futurity in which they were of necessity 
plunged, by the most attentive study of natural religion. 
They felt convinced, that the Deit^ would not have con- 
stiTicted a system of moral teaching, which led to imper- 
vious darkness, unless He intended, out of that very dark- 
ness, at some period or other, to manifest light. 

But still more, I think that an attentive observation of 
what natural religion teaches, and of its necessary and inhe- 
rent defects, would afford us some grounds of expectation, 
respecting tlie nature of that revelation which should be 
made. If we can discover the moral necessities of our 
race, and can also discover in what respects, and for what 
reason, tlie means thus far employed nave failed to relieve 
I hem, we may with certainty predict some of the character 
istics which must mark any system, which should be de- 
vised to accomplish a decided remedy. 

For example : 

1. It is granted that natural religion does teach us 
5<jme unqestionable truths. Now, no truth can be incon- 
sistent with itself. And hence it might be expected, that 
whenever natural and revealed religion treated upon the same 
subjects, they would teach in perfect harmony. The 
second instructor may teach more than the first ; but so 
far as they g've instruction on the same subjects, if both 
teach the-trudi, they must both teach the same lesson. 

2. It is natural to expect that a revelation would give 
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as much inibrniation upon the subject of duty, which could 
not be learned by the light of nature. Thus, it might be 
expected to make known more clearly to us, than we could 
otherwise learn them, the obhgations by which we are 
bound to our fellow-niien, and to God ; and also the manner 
in which those obligations are to be discharged. 

3. That it would present us with motives to virtue, in 
addition to tliose made known by the light of nature, ^'e 
have seen that the motives of natural religion are derived 
from this world, and are in their nature insufficient. We 
should expect that those in a revelation would be drawn 
fix)m some other source. And still more, as natural religion 
may be considered to have exhausted the motives of this 
world, it is surely not unreasonable to expect, that a reveler 
tion, leaving tliis world, would draw its motives principally, 
if not entirely, from another, if it revealed to us the fact 
that another world exbted* 

4. We should not expect that the Deity would employ 
a second and additional means, to accomplbh what could 
be done by any modiiicauon of the means first employed. 
Hence, if a revelation w,ere made to men, we might reason- 
ably expect, that it would make known to us such truths 
as could not, in the nature of the case, be communicated 
by natural religion. 

These are, I think, just anticipations. At any rate, 1 
think it must be admitted, that if a system of religion, pur^ 
porting to be a revelation from heaven, met all these expec- 
tations, its relations to natural religion not only would pie- 
sent no argument against its truth, but would create a strong 
a priori presumption in its favor. 

Now tliese expectations are all fiilly realized in the 
system of religion contained in the Scriptures of the Ola 
and New Testaments. 

1. The truths of revealed religion harmonize perfectly 
with those of natural reli^on. The difference between tliem 
consists *m this, — that the one teaches plainly, what theoth'^r 
teaches by inference ; the one takes up the lesson wheic 
the other leaves it, and adds to it other and vitally iraportanl 
precepts. Nay, so perfect is the harmony between them, 
tliat it may safely be asserted that not a single precept of 
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natural religicm exists, which is not also found in the Bible , 
and still moi-e, that the Bible is every day directing us to 
new lessons, taught us by nature, which, but for its infor- 
mation , would never have been discovered. So complete is 
this coincidence, as to affiird irrefragable proof that the 
Bible contains the moral laws of the universe ; and, hence, 
tliat the Author of the universe — ^that is, of natural religion 
—is also the Author of the Scriptures. 

2. The Holy Scriptures, as has just been intimatied, 
give us much information on questions of duty, which could 
not be obtained by the light of nature. Under this reniark 
may be classed the scriptural precepts respecting the do- 
mestic relations; respecting our duties to eneniies, ai:d to 
men in general ; and especially respecting our obligations 
to God, and the manner m which He may most acceptably 
oe worshipped. 

3. The Scriptures present motives to die practice of vir- 
tue, additional, genencally different from those of natural 
religion, and of infinitely greater power. 

1. The motives to virtue, mm consequences in this 
world, are strengthened by a clearer development of the 
indissoluble connection between moral cause and effect^ 
than is made known by natural religion. 

2. In addition to these motives, we are assured of our 
existence after death; and eternal happiness and eternal 
misery are set forth as the desert of virtue and vice. 

3. The Scriptures reyeal to us the Deity as assuming 
new relations to us, and devisipg a most mercifiil way for 
our redemption : by virtue of this new relation, establishing 
a new ground pf moral obligation between the race of man 
and himself, and thus adding a power to the impulsion of 
conscience, of which natural religion must, in the nature of 
the case, be destitute. 

4. It is manifest, that much of the above knowledge, 
which the Scriptures reveal, b of the nature o{ fact; and, 
therefore, could not be communicated to us by experience, 
or in the way of general laws, but must be made known by 
language, that is, by revelation. 

Thus, the existence of a state of being after deatii, the 
'kictrine of the resurrection; of a univeraa) and imi»artia) 
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judgment, of an endless state of rewards aid punishments, 
of a remedial dispensation, by which the connection be 
tween guilt and punbhment may be conditionally severed ; 
the doctrine of the atonement, and the way in which a 
man may avail himself of the benefits of this remedial dis- 
pensation ; — all these are manifestly of great practical im- 
portance in a scheme of moral refonnation ; and yet, all of 
them being of the nature of facts, they could be made 
known to man in no other way than by language. 

Now, as these seem clearly to be just anticipations re- 
specting any system which should be designed to supply 
the evident detects of natural religion, and as all tliese an- 
ticipations are realized in the system of religion contained 
m the Scriptures, each one of these anticipations thus 
realized furnishes a distinct a priori presumpuon in favor 
of the truth of revealed religion. We do not pretend that 
any, or that all of these considerations, prove the Scriptures 
to be a revelation from God. This proof is derived fix)m 
other sources. What we would say, is this : that, from 
what we know of God's moral government by the light of 
lature, it is manifestly probable that he would give us some 
additional instruction, and that diat instruction would be, 
in various important respects, analogous to that contained 
in the Holy Scriptures. And we hence conclude, that 
although it were granted — ^which, howe^^er, need not be 
granted — ^that, were there no antecedent facts in the case, it 
might seem unlikely that God would condescend to make a 
Special revelation of his will to men ; yet, when the antece- 
dent facts are properly considered, this presumption, if it 
ever could be maintained, is now precisely reversed, and 
that there now exists a fair presumption that such a revela- 
tion would actuallu be made. And hence we conclude, 
that a revelation of the will of God by language is not, as 
many persons suppose, an event so unlikely, diat no evi- 
dence can be conceived sufficiently strong to render it 
credible ; but, that it is; on the contrary, an event, from all 
tliat we know of God already, essentially probable ; and 
tliat it is, to say the least of it, as fairly within the limits of 
evidence as any other event, and when proved, on the 
ordinary pnnciples of evidence, is as much entitled in 
12* 
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belief as any otner event. And hence vrt conceive that 
when men demand, in support of the tnith of revealed 
reiii^ion, evidence mlike to that which is demanded in sup- 
port of an} otlier event, — ^thai is, evidence o* ^'hich they 
themselves cannot define tiie nature, — they demand what is 
manifestly unreasonable, and proceed upon a presumption 
Ik holly at variance with all the known facts in the case. 
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CHAPTER NINTH. 

THE HOLT 8CRIPTURBSL 

This would seem to be the place in wliich to present tlie 
p!vx)f of the authenticity of tlie Holy ScriptiUBS, as a 
revelation flora God. TTiis, however, bemg only a par 
ticular exejnplificaUon of the general laws of evidence, it 
belongs to the course of instruction in Intellectual Phi- 
losopiiy. It must therefore be here omitted. . We shall, in 
the remainder of these remarks, take it for granted, that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament contain a 
revelation from God to man, and that these books contain all 
that God has been pleased to reveal unto us by language ; 
and, therefore, aU which is recorded in language thai is 
ultimate in morals, and that is, by its own authority, binding 
upon the. conscience. Taking this* for granted, we shall in 
the .present chapter consider, 1st, what the Scriptures con- 
tain ; and, 2d, how we may ascertain oQr duty Scorn the 
Scriptures. 



SECTION I. 

A VIEW OF THE HOLT SCRIPTUaES 

The Holy Scriptures are contained in two separate 
volumes, entitled the Old and the New Testament. ITiese 
volumes have each a distinct object, and yet \heir objects 
are in perfect harmony ; and, together, they contain all 
that could be desired in a revelation to the human race. 

The d?sign of the Old Testament mainly is, to reveal a 
system of simple law ; to exhibit the results of such a system 
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upon the human race, and to direct the minds of men to the 
remedial dispensation which was to follow. In accomplish* 
ing this design, it contains several distinct parts. 

1 . An account of the creation of the world, of the crea- 
tion and fall of man, and a brief history of the race of man 
until tlie deluge. The cause of thb deluge is stated to be, 
the universal and intense wickedness of man. 

2. The account of the separation of a particular family, 
the germ of a nation, designed to be the depositaries of the 
revealed will of God ; and the history of this nation, fix)m 
the call of Abraham until the return jiix>ra the captivity in 
Babylon, a period of about fifteen hundred years. 

3. The system of laws which God gave to this nation. 
These laws may be comprehended under three classes : 

Moral laws, or those which arise fiom tlie immutable 
relations existing between God and man. 

Civil laws, or those enacted for the government of civil 
society ; adapted specially to, the Jewish Theocracy, or that 
fonii of government in which God was specially recognised 
as King. > 

Ceremonial laws. These were of two kinds: First, 
those which were intended to keep thb nation separate from 
other nations; and, second, those intended to prefigure 
events which were to occur under the second or new dis- 
pensation. 

4. Various events in tlieir history, discourses of prophets 
and inspired teachers, prayers, odes of pious men ; all tend- 
ing to illustrate what are the effects of a system of moral law 
upon human nature, even when placed under the most fa 
vorable circumstances ; and also, to exhibit the effects of 
the religious principle upon the soul of man under every 
variety of time and condition. 

The result of all this series of moral means seems to be 
this. God, in various modes, suited to their condition, made 
known his will to the whole human race. They all, with 
the exception of a single family, became so corrupt, that he 
destroyed them by a general deluge. He then selected a 
single family, and gave them his written law, and, by pecu- 
liar enactments, secluded them fix}m all other nations, that 
the experiment might be male under the most favorable 
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Gircumstances. At the same time, the efiects of natural re- 
ligion were tried among the heathen nations that surrounded 
them. The resuh was, a clear demonstration that, under 
the con(fiUons of heing in which man was created, any ref 
ormation was hojieless, and that, unless some other condi • 
tions were revealed, tlie race would perish by its own vicious 
and anti-social tendencies, and enter the other world to reap 
the reward of its guilt for ever. While this is said to be the 
main design of the Old Testament, it is not to be under* 
stood that this is its whole design. It was intended to be 
introductory to the new dispensation, and, also, to teach 
those, to whom it was addressed, the way of salvation. 
Hence, allusions to the principal events in the new dispen- 
sation, are every where to be met with*. Hence, also, as- 
surances of pardon are made to the penitent, and God is 
represented as ready to forgive ; though the procuring cause 
of our pardon is not explicitly stated ; but only alluded to 
in terms which could not be fully understood, until the 
remedial dispensation was accomplished. 

The design of the New Testament b, to reveal to the 
race of man the new conditions of being, under which it h 
placed, by virtue of a remedial dispensation. 

In pursuance of this design, the New Testament con 
tains, — 

1. A narrative of the life and death, resurrection and as 
cension, the acts and conversations, of Jesus of Nazareth ; a 
Being in whom the divine and human natures were mys 
teriously united ; who appeared on earth to teach us what 
ever was necessary to be known of our relations to God 
and. by hb obedience to the law, and voluntary sufferings 
and deadi, to remove the obstacles to our pardon, which, 
unoer the former dispensation, existed in consequence of 

he holiness of God. 

2. A brief narrative of the facts relating to the progress 
of tiie Christian religion, for several yesCrs after the ascensior 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

3. The instructions which his immediate followers, oi 
aposties, by divine inspiration, gave to the men of their own 
time, and which were rendered necessary b conseijuence 
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of tlieir ignorance of the principles of religion, or the weak- 
ness of their virtue, and the imperfection of their faith- 

Thi? whole of tliis volume, taken together, teaches us 
the precepts, the sanctions, and the rewards of the law of 
God, with as great distinctness as we could desire; and 
also a way of salvation, on different grounds from that re- 
vealed both by natural religion and by the Old Testament ; 
a way depending for merits upon the doings and sufferings 
of another, but yet availcAle to us on no other conditions 
than those of supreme, strenuous, and universal moral effort 
after perfect purity of thought, and word and action. 

This, being a remedial dispensation, is, m its nature, 
fixed. We have no reason to expect any other ; nay, the 
idea ofanotlier would be at variance with the belief of the 
truth of this. And, hence, the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contun all that God has revealed to us 
by language respecting his will. What is contained here 
alone, is binding upon the conscience. Or, in the words 
of Chillingworth, '< The Bible, the Bible, the religion 
or Protestants." 



SECTION II. 

in what hann£r are wb to ascertain our duty from thb 

HOLY scriptures? 

Taking it for granted that the Bible contains a revelation 
of the will of God, such as is stated in the preceding sec- 
lion, it will still be of importance for us to decide how we 
may ascertain, from the study of it, what God really requires 
of us. Much of it is mere history, containing an unvarnished 
narration of the actions of good and of bad men. Much of 
it has reference to a less enlightened age, aid to a particu- 
lar people, set apart from other people, for a special and 
peculiar purpose. Much of it consists of exhortations and 
reproDfs. addressed to this people, in reference to the la^^-s 
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then existing, but which have been since ahpojratecl. Now, 
amidst this variety of instiTictions, given to men at different 
tiines, and of different nations, it is desirable Uiat the prin- 
ciples be settled, by which we may decide what portion of 
this mass of instruotion is binding upon the conscience, 
at the present moment. My object, in the present section, 
is to ascertain, as far as possible, tlie principles by which 
we are to be guided in such a decision. 

When a revelation is made to us by language, it is taken 
for granted, that whatever is our duty, will be signified to 
us by a command ; and hence, what is not commanded, is 
not to be considered by us as obligatory. Did we not 
establish this limitation, every tiling recorded, as, for in- 
stance, all the actions both of good and of bad men, miglit 
be regarded as authority ; and tluis a revelation, given for 
the purpose of teaching us our duty, might be used as an 
instrument to confound all distinction between right and 
wi*ong. 

The ground of moral obligation, as derived bom a reve- 
lation, must, tlierefore, be a command of God. 

Now, a command seems to involve three ideas : 

1. That an act be designated. This may be, by the 
de^gnation of the act itself, as, for instance, giving bread to 
the hungr}' ; or else by the designation of a temper ofndndy 
as that of universal love, under which the above act, and 
various other acts, are clearly comprehended. 

2. That it be somehow signified to be the will of God, 
thai this act be performed. Witliout this intimation, every 
act that is descnbed, or even held up for our reprobation, 
might be quoted as obligatory. 

3. That it be signified, that we are included within tlie 
number to whom the command is addressed. OtherwisOj 
all the commandments, to the patriarchs and prophets, 
whether ceremonial, symbc^ical, or individual, would be 
binding upon every one who might read them. And her ce, 
m general, whosoever urges upon us any duty, as tlie com- 
mand of God, revealed in the Bible, must show that God 
fias, somewhere, commanded that action to be done, and 
tliat he has commanded u$ todo it. 
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This principle will exclude, — 

1. Every Uiing which is merely history. Much of the 
Bible contains a mere narrative of facts. For the truth of 
tliis narrative, the veracity of the Deity fe pledged. We 
may derive fiom the account of God's deahngs, lessons of 
;nstruction to guide us in particular cases; and, from the 
evil conduct of men, matter of warning. But the mere 
fact, that any thing has been done^ and recorded in the 
Scripture^ by no means places us under obligation to 
do it. 

2. It excludes fix>m being obligatory upon aU, what has 
been commanded, but which can be shown to have been 
btended only for individuals, or fi)r nations, and not for the 
whole human race. Thus many commands are recorded in 
the Scriptures, as having been given to individuals. Such 
was the command to Abraham, to oS&t up his son; to 
Moses, to stand before Pharaoh ; to Samuel, to andnt Saul 
and David ; and a thousand odiers. Here, evidently, the 
Divine direction was exclusively mtended for the individual 
to whom it was given. No one can pretend that he is 
commanded to offer up his son, because Abraham was so 
commanded. 

Thus, also, many of the commands of God in the Old 
Testament were addressed to nations. Such were tlie 
directions to the Israelites to take possession of Canaan ; to 
make war upon the surrounding nations ; to keep the cere* 
rnonial law ; and so of various otlier instances. Now of 
such precepts, it is to be observed, 1. They are to be 
obeyed only at the time and in the manner in which they 
were commanded. Thus, tlie Jews, at present, would have 
no right, b virtue of the original c<xnmand, to expel tlie 
Mahometans fiom Palestine; though the command to 
Joshua was a sufficient warrant for expelling the Canaan- 
ites, at the time m which it was given. 2. They are of 
force only to those to whom they voere given. Thus, sup- 
{losbg the ceremonial law was not abolished; as it was 
given specially to Jews, and to no one else, it would bind 
no one but Jews now. Supposing it to be abolished, it of 
c^irse now binds no one. For if, when in force, it was ob« 
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ligatory on no one but the Jews, and was nothing to any one 
eke; when it is abolished, as to them, it is nothing to any 
me. Such is the teaching of St. Paul on tliis subject. 

3. It would exclude whatever was done by inspired njen, 
if it was done without the- addition of being somehow com- 
manded. Thus, the New Testament was maniff.'stly in- 
tended for the whole human race, and at all times ; and it 
was written by- men who were inspired by God to teach us 
His will. But still, their example is not binding per se ; 
that is, we are not under obligation to perform an act, simply 
because they have done it. Thus, Paul and the other apos- 
tles kept the Feast of Pentecost ; but this imposes no such 
obligation upon us. Paul circumcised Timothy ; but thu 
imposes no obligation upon us to do likewbe: for upon 
another oc*casion he did not circumcise Titus. Tlie ex- 
amples of inspired men in the New Testament would, 
unless exception be made, ]NK>ve the hwfidness of an act ; 
but it could by no means establish its obligatoriness. 

This principle will include as obligatory, — 

1 . Vn hatever has been enjoined as the will of God upon 
man as .man, m distinction from what has been enjoined 
upon men as individtuils or as nations. Tlie command 
may be given us, I. By God himself, as when he proclaimed 
his law from Mount Sinai ; or, 2. By the Mediator Christ 
\ Jesus; or, 3. l^y any persons divinely commissioned to 
instruct us in the will of God ; as prophets, apostles, or 
evangelists. This includes, as obligatory on the conscience, 
simply what is proved to be intended, according to the 
established principles of interpretation. But it by no 
means includes any thing which main may infer from what 
is thus intended. Any idea which man adds to the idea 
given in the Scriptures, is the idea of man, and has no 
more obligation on the conscience of his fellow men, than 
any other idea of man. 

But it may be asked, granting that nothing but a Divine 
'u^mmand is obligatoiy on the conscience, yet, as general 
anU particular commandments in the Scriptures are fre- 
quently, in a considerable degree, blended together, how 
may we learn to disunguish that {MUt whk;b is obligatory 
13 
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apon us, from that which is in its nature local aid peruliai ? 
In attempting to answer this question, I wouhi siig^^est — 

That the distinction of nations or individually is nowlieru 
adverted to in the New Testament. Its instructions are 
clearly intended for men of all ages and nations ; and hence 
lliey never involve any tiling eitlier local or peculiar^ but are 
universally binding upon all. The question must then^fora 
refer to the Old Testament* 

If we confine ourselves, then, to thejOld Testament, this 
question may be decided on the following principles : 

1. In by far the greater number of cases, we shall be 
aUe to decide, by reference to the nature oi the Jewish 
commonwealth ; a temporary or preparatory dispensation, 
which was to cease when that to which it was preparatory 
had appeared. 

2. The New Testament, being thus intended for the 
whole human race, and being a final revefation of the will 
of God to man, may be supposed to contain all the moral 
precepts, liotli of natural religion and of the Old Testa- 
ment, together with whatever else it was important to our 
salvation that we should know. If, then, a revelation had 
been made in the Old Testament, wiiich is repeated in the 
New Testament, we shall be safe in making the later reve- 
lation the criterion, by which we shall judge respecting die 
precepts of the earlier. That is to say, no precept of ihe 
Old Testainent, wtiich is not either given to man as man, 
or which is not either repeated, or its obligatbns acknowl- 
edged, under the new dispensation, is binding upon us at 
the present day. This principle is, 1 think, avowed, in 
substance, by the Apostle Paul, in various plaices in his 
Epistles. While he repeatedly urges the moral precepts 
of the Old Testament, as of unchanging obligation, he 
speaks of every thing else, so far as moral obligation is 
concerned, as utterly annihilated. 

Su 3h, then, are die means afforded to us by our Creator, 
for acquiring a knowledge of our duty. They are, first, 
natural religion ; second, die Old Testament or a dispen- 
sation of law ; third, the Gt^spel, a remedial dispensation, 
or a dispensation of grace. / 
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The relation existing bet\)(reen our moral power, and 
these means of moral cultivation, may, I suppose, be stated 
soinewhat as follows : 

1. By conscience, we attain a feeling of moral obliga- 
tion towards the various beings to whom we are related. 
The elements of this feeling are developed as soon as we 
come to the knowledge of the existence and attributes of 
those beings, and the relation in which we stand to them. 
Suc/i elements are, the feeling of obligation of reciprocity 
to nian, and of universal love and obedience to our Creator. 

2. In order to illustrate the relations b which we stand 
to other beings, created and uncreated, as well as to teach 
us H'ls character and His will concerning us, God has given 
us other means of bstruction. 

1. He has- so arranged and governed all the events of 
this world, as to illustrate His character by His dealings 
with men ; and He has g^ven us powers, by which we 
may, if we will, acquire the knowledge thus set before us 
The fact that we may acquire this knowledge of the will 
of God, and that we are so constituted as to feel that we 
ought to do the will of God, renders us responsible for 
obedience to ail the light which we may acquire. 

2. In the utter failure of this mode of instruction to 
reclaim men, God has seen fit to reveal His will to us by 
language. Here die trudi is spread before us, without the 
necessity of induction from a long and previous train of 
reasoning. This knowledge of the will of God, thus 
obtained, renders man responsible for the additional light 
thus communicated. 

In die- same manner, when this means failed to pro 
duce any important moral result, a revelation has been 
made, instructing us still farther concerning our duties to 
God, His character and will ; and, abov^ cJl, informing us 
of a new relation in which the Deity stands to us, and of 
those new conditions of being under wh<ch we are placed 
And we are, in consequence of our moral constitution, 
rendered responsible for a conduct corresponding to all this 
additional moral tight, and consequent moral obligation. 

Now, if it be remembered that we are under obligations, 
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greater than we can estimate, to obey the will of God, by 
what manner soever signified, and that we are under obli- 
gation, therefore, to obey Him, if lie had given us no othei 
intimation of His will, than merely the monition of con- 
science, unassisted by natural or revealed religion, how 
greatly must that obligation be increased, when these addi- 
tional means of information are taken into the account ! 
And, if the guilt of our disobedience be in proportion to the 
knowledge of our duty, and if that knowledge of our duty 
be so great that we cannot readily conceive how, con- 
sistently with the conditions of our being, it could have 
been greater, we may judge how utterly inexcusable must 
be every one of our transgressions. Such does the Bible 
represent to be the actual condition of man ; and hence it 
eveiy where treats him as under a just and awful condem- 
nation ; a condemnation from which there is no hope of 
escape, but by means of tlie special provisions of a reme- 
dial dispensation. 

It belongs to theology to treat of the nature of this 
remedial d^pensation. We shall, tlierefore, attempt no 
exhibition, eitlier of its character or its provisions, beyond 
a simple passing remark, to show its connections with our 
present subject. 

The law of God^ as revealed in the Scriptures, repre- 
sents our eternal happiness as attainable upon the simple 
ground of perfect obedience, and perfect obedience upon 
die principles already explained. But this, in our present 
state, is manifestly unattainable. A single sin, both on the 
gix)und of its violation of tlie conditions on which our 
Aiture happiness was suspended, as well as by the effects 
which it produces upon our whole subsequent moral char- 
acter, and our capacity for virtue, rendei-s our loss of hap- 
piness inevitable. Even after reformation, our moral at- 
tainment must fall short of the requirements of the law 
of God, and thus present no claim to the Divine favor. 
For this reason, our salvation is made to depend upon the 
obedience and merits of another. But we are entitled to 
hope for salvation upon the ground of the merit of Christ, 
^oioly upon the condition of yielding ourselves up in entire 
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obedience to the whole law of God. '^ He that saith, I 
know Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a liar, 
and the truth b not in him." John ii. 4. And hence a 
knowledge of the law of God is of just as great importance 
to us under a remedial dispensation, a^ under a dispensa- 
tion cf law ; not on the ground that we are to be saved 
by keeping it without sin ; but on the ground that, unless 
the will of God be the habitually controlling motive of all 
our conduct, w^ are destitute of the elements ol that char- 
acter to which the blessings of the remedial dispensation 
are promised. Hence, under the one dispensation, as well 
as under the other, though on di&rent grounds, the knowl- 
edge of the law of God is oecessary to pur happiness both 
^eie and hereafter. 
18 <► 
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BOOK SECOND. 



PRACTICAL ETHICS 



In the preceding pages it bas been my design to dlus- 
trate the moral constitution of man, and to point out the 
sources from which that truth emanates, which is addressed 
to his moral constitution. M7 design in the present book 
is, to classify and explain some of the principal moral laws 
under which (Jod has placed us in our present state. We 
shall derive these laws from natural or from revealed religion, 
or from both, as may be most convenient for our purpose. 

The Scriptures declare that the whole moral law is con- 
tained in the single word Love. 

The beings to whom man is related in his present state, 
are, so far as this subject b concerned, God his Creator, and 
man his fellow-creature. Hence the moral obligations of 
men are of two kinds ; first. Love to God, or Piett ; 
second, Love to Man, or Moralitt. 

Thb book will, therefore, be divided into two parts, in 
which those two subjects Will be treated of in their order 
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PART 1. 

LOVE TO GOD, ^R PIETT. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

TBB GENERAL 0BU6ATION TO 80PBEBIE LOVE TO QOD. 

The scriptui^ precept xm this subject may be found 
recorded m various passages. It i&m these words: ^^Tliotr 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all tliy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strengths" See Matthew xxii, 37 ; Made xii, 30 • Luke 
X, 27. 

In order to illustrate this precept, I shall consider, ^r<i, 
the relation which exists between us and the Deity ; seC' 
ondljff the rights and obligations which that relation imposes ; 
and, thirdly y the facts in our constitution which show that 
/hese are manifestly the law of our being. 

I. The relation which exists between Grod and us. . 

1. He is our Creator and Preserver. A few years since, 
and we had no existence. Within a few more years, and 
this whole system, of which we form a part, had no exist- 
ence. Over our own existence, neither we, nor any created 
thing, has anj more than the semblance of power. We are 
upheld m being by the continued act of Omnipotence. Not 
only we, ourselves, but every feculty which we and whicii 
all creatures enjoy, was created, and is continually upheld, 
by the same Creator. Nor this alone ; all the circum- 
stances by which we are sunxHinded, and all the modifica 
tions of external nature, of what sort soever they may be, 
whether physical, intellectual, social, or moral, are equally 
created and sustained by God and derive thnir powers to 
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render us happy, or wise, or good, purely from his provident 
care, and from the exertion of his omnipUent and omnn 
present goodness. The relation, tlierefore, fxisting between 
the Deity and us, is that o( dependence, more profound, 
universal, and absolute, than we are able adequately to com- 
prehend, upon a Being, absolutely and essentially inde- 
pendent, omniscient, omnipotent, and all-providhig. 

2. The Deity has revealed himself to us, as a Being m 
whom are united^ by die necessity of his exbtence, eveiy 
perfection of which the human mind can conceive, and every 
perfection that can possibly exist, how much soever they 
may transcend the powers of our conception.. To Him be- 
long, from tlie necessity of His being, almighty power, om« 
uiscient wisdom^ unchanging veracity, inflexible justice, 
transcendent purity, illimitable benevolence, and universal 
love. Not only does He treasure up within Himself all 
that can be conceived of every perfection, but He is the 
exhausdess fountain, from which emanates all of these at- 
tributes, that exists throughout this wide creation. As 
every object that we see in nature, is seen only by its re- 
specting rays of the sun, so every exhibition of goodness 
which we behdd in creatures, is nothing but the reflection 
of the perfections of Him who is the Father of Lights, with 
whom is neither variableness ncH* the shadow of a turning. 
The relation, therefore, in this respect, which exists between 
us and the Creator, is that which exists between beings whom 
He has fonned to admire and love all these perfections, and 
tlie Uncreated Being, in whom they all exbt, in a degree in- 
finitely surpassing all tliat it is in our power to conceive. 

3. This creative power, and this incomprehensible wis- 
dom, have been exerted in obedience to all these tran- 
scendent moral peifections, for the production of our best 
good, our highest temporal and eternal happiness ; nay, 
tiiey have been as fully exerted in 4)ehalf of our race, as 
though there were no other race in existence ; and in be- 
half of each one of us, as though each bdividual were the 
onlv being created, within this illimitabla universe. And 
upGn all this exertion of goodness towards us, we have not 
the semblance of a claim ; for God was under no manner 
of obligation to create us, much less, to create us capable 
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of that happiness which we enjoy. The relation, tlierefore. 
in this mpect, existing between us and the Deity, is that 
betweeff beings who, without any claim whatever, are, at 
every n^oment, receiving the results of the exercise of evf^ry 
concavable perfection, fioni a Beirg who is moved dius to 
conduct towards them, by itothmg but His own independent 
goodness. 

II. From these relations, existing between creatures and 
the Creator, there arise various righis of the Creator^ and 
various obligatums of the creature. 

Every one, who will reflect upon this subject, must be 
convinced, that, hiasrauch as these relations are ent'uely 
beyond the range of human analogies, and also manifestly 
beyond the grasp of finite conception, diey must involve 
obligations, hi their very nature more profound and univer- 
sal, than we can adequately comprehend ; and that, there- 
fore, no conception of ours can possibly transcend their 
solemnity and awiulness. As, in our present state, we are 
so litde able to understand them, or even to inauire after 
tliem, we see the need of instruction concerning them, irom 
Him, who alone, of all beings that exist, can fathom theii 
Jepth, or measure dieir immenisity. Let us, therefore, in- 
quire. What are the claims which, in his revealed word, God 
asserts over us, and what are the obligaticHis which, in liis 
sight, bind us to Him? 

1. By virtue of his relation to us as Creator, he asserts 
over us the right of unlimited possession. Inasmuch as we 
are his creatures, we are his in the highest and most exten- 
sive sense, in which we can conceive of the idea of posses- 
sion. Neither we ourselves, nor any thing which we seem 
to possess, are our own. Even our wills are not our own, 
but he claims that we shall only will precisely what He 
wills. Our faculties, of what sort soever, are not our own. 
He claims that, from the commencement of our existence, 
they be used precisely in the manner, for the purposes, 
and within the limits, that He shall direct. Not only does 
God assert this right in his word, but we find that he ac- 
tually exercises it. Without regard to what we will. He 
does his pleasure, in tlie amiies of heaven and among die 
bhabitants of the e^mh. He takes feom us health, posset- 
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isions, hicnds, farnlties, life, ami He ^'vefh net accmmt of 
any of his matters. That is, he manifestly acts U|)ori the 
principle, that He is ilie Sovereign and rightful Pmprielor, 
both of oursekes, and of all that we seem to ourselves to 
possess. 

And, thus, on the other hand, God asserts that we are all 
under obligations, greater and more solemn than we lan 
possibly conceive, to render to Him that entire obedience 
and submission, which his essential right over us renclen 
manifestly his due* 

This right, and the correspondent obligation, have ra* 
spect to two classes of duties. The first class, is that wlrcb 
respects simply our relations to him, and which would be 
obligatory upon us, although each one of us were tbe only 
created being in the universe. The second class of duiie& 
respects our fellow-creatui-es. If we could suppose moral 
creatures to exist witliout a Creator, there would yet be 
duties which, from their constitiuian as moral creatures, 
they would owe to each other. But, inasmuch as every 
creature is the creature of God, He has made the duties 
which they owe to each other, a part of their duty to Him. 
That is to say, he requires us, who are his creatures, and 
who are under universal obligations to him, to treat our 
fellow-creatures, who are also his creatures, and under his 

frotection, in such a manner as he shall direct. He is the 
athcT of us all, and he requires that every one of his 
childian conduct himself towards others, wha are also his 
children, as he shall appoint. And, hence, tlie duties 
which are required of us to our fellow-creatures, are required 
of us under a twofold obligation. First, that arising froni 
our relation to God, and, secondly, that arising from our 
relation to our fellows. And, hence, there is not a single 
act which we are under obligation to perform, which wc 
arc not also under obligation to perform fiom the principle 
of obedience to our Creator. Thus the obligation to act 
religumsly, or piously, extends to the minutest action of out 
lives, and no action of any sort whatever can be, in the 
full acceptation of the term, viituous, that is, be entitled 
to the praise of God, which does not involve in its motives 
th9 temperof filial obedience to the Deity. And still more, 
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is tins obligation is infinitely superior to any other that can 
oe conceived, an action perfonned fix)m the conviction of 
any other obligation, if this obligaticni be excluded, fails, in 
infinitely the most important respect; and must, by the 
whole amount of this deficiency, expose us to the condem- 
nation of the law of God, whatever that condemnation 
may be. 

And, once more, we are taught, in the Scriptures, that 
the relation in which we stand to the Deity, places us 
under such obligations, that, while our whole and uninter- 
rupted sarice is thus due to God, we can, after it is ah 
perfonned, in no manner bring him under any obligation to 
as. Thb I suppose to be die meaning intended by our 
Savior, in the parable, Luke xvii, 7-^10 : "But which of 
you, having a servant, (a slave,) ploughing or feeding 
cattle, will say unto him, by ami by, when he is come from 
the field. Go and sit down to meat ; and will not rather 
say unto him, Make ready wherewith I may sup, and gird 
thyself and serve me, until I have eaten and drunken ; and 
afterwards thou shalt eat and drink? Doth he tha^ik that 
servant because he hath done the things that were eom- 
manded him 1 I suppose not. So, likewise ye, when ye 
have done all the tilings which are commanded you, say. 
We are unprofitable servants, we have done that which was 
our duty to do." That is, the obligation of the serviant is 
not fulfilled by doing any one thing, but only by ocaipying 
his whole time, BLod exerting his whole power, to its fiill 
extent, in doing whatever is commanded him. And when 
all this is done, such is the relation between the parties, 
that he has placed the Master, God, under no obligation ; 
he has only discharged a duty ; he has merely paid a debt ; 
nor is it possible, fi^m tlie nature of the relation, that he 
should ever do any thing more. Such, I think, every one 
will acknowledge, upon reflection, to be the rektion exist- 
ing between us and our Creator. 

And, hence, we see, that a failure in duty to God. on 
the part of the creature, must be remediless. At every 
moment, he is under obligation to the full amount of his 
ability ; and, when this whole amount of obligation is dis- 
charged he has then simply fiilfilled his duty. Hence, no 
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act can have any retrospective effect; that is, it cannot 
supply the deficiencies ot any other act. This would be 
the case, even if his moral powers were not injured by sin 
But, if we add this other element, and reflect, that, by sin, 
our moral powers are permanently injured ; that is, our 
capacity for virtue b diminished, according to the la\ys of 
our co»'.stitution ; by how much more is it evident, that, 
under a system of mere law, a single failure in our duty to 
Ood must be of necessity fatal ! What shall we then say 
of a life, ol which every act is, when strictly considered, by 
confession, a moral failure? 

2. God has revealed himself to us as a Being endowed 
witli every attribute of natural and moral excellence ; and, 
in virtue of tlie relation which, on this account, he sustains 
to us, a new form of obligation is imposed upon us. 

We are evidently formed to love whatever is beautiful, 
and to admire whatever is great in power, or excellent in 
wisdom. This b too evident to need illustration. But 
we are so made as to love and admire still more the ccnue 
from which all these emanate- We admire the tragedies of 
Shakspeare, and the epic of Milton, but how much more 
the minds in which these works were conceived, and by 
which they were executed. Now, all that we see in 
creation, whether of beauty, or loveliness, or grandeur, b 
the work of the Creator. It all existed in His conceptions, 
before it existed in fact. Nor this alone. The powers by 
which we perceive, and are affected by, these exhibitions, 
all proceed from Him, and both the external qualities and 
the internal susceptibilities are upheld by his all-sustaining 
energy. Thus, every feeling of love or of admiration 
which we exercise, involves, from the constitution of our 
nature, the obligation to exercbe these feelings, in a higher 
degree towards Him who is the author of all. But, as He 
is the author, not only of whatever b lovely or glorious tliat 
we see, but of all that we have ever seen ; not only of all 
that we have ever seen, but of all that has ever exbted ; 
not only of all tliat has ever existed, but of all that ever can 
exist ; by ho>^ much are we under obligation to love Hira 
better tlian a J things else tliat we know! and by hovir 

]4 
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much more than any individual form of excellence. with 
which it is possible for us ever to become acquainted . 

Again, God reveals himself to us as the possessor of 
every moral attribute, in infinite perfection. In him aie 
united infinitely more than we or other created beings can 
conceive, of justice, holiness, mercy, compassion, goodness 
and truth. Now we are manifestly formed to love and 
admire actions emfiuating fit)m such attributes, as they are 
exhibited on earth, and specially the moral characters of 
those by whom such actions are performed. We are not 
only formed to do this, but we are spedally formed to do 
it. We are created with an impulsion to exercise these 
affections, and we are conscious that it b the highest impul- 
sion of our nature. Now, whatever we see of moral excel- 
lence on earth, springs from Him, as its first and original 
cause. He created the circumstances under which it 
exists, and created, with all its powers, the being by 
whom it is displayed. Nor this alone. He possesses, 
essentially, and in an infinite degree, and without the possi- 
bility of imperfection, every moral attribute. If, then, the 
highest impulsion of our nature teaches us to love and 
venerate these attributes, even as they are displayed in 
their imperfection on earth, by how much more are we 
under obligation to love these attributes, as they are pos- 
sessed by our Father who is in heaven ! If a single act of 
justice deserves our veneration, how much more should we 
venerate tliat justice which has governed this universe 
without the shadow of a s}X)t, from eternity ! If a single 
act of purity deserves our regard, with what awe should we 
adore the holiness of Him, in wliose sight the heavens are 
unclean ! If a single act of benevolence deserve our love, 
wifh what affection should we bow before Him, who, from 
etennty, has been pouring abroad a ceaseless flood of bless- 
edness, over the boundless universe by which He is sur- 
K)unde<l ! 

And yet more, I think it is manifest that we are so con- 
stituted as to be under obligations to love such attributpj- as 
1 have mentioned, entirely aside from the consideration of 
rheir connection with ourselves. We admire justice and 
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benevolence in men who existed ages ago, and in countries 
with which we have no interests in common. And tnus 
these obhgations to love and adore these attributes in the 
Deity, would exist in full force, irrespective of the fact of 
our receiving any benefit firom them. And our Creator 
might, and justly would, require of us all these affections 
of which I have spoken, did these moral attributes exist m 
some other being besides himself. The obligation is sus- 
tained upon the simple consideration, that we are constituted 
suoh moral beings as we are, and that another Being exists, 
endowed with attributes, in this particular manner, corre- 
sponding to our moral constitution. By how much b tliis 
obligation increased, by the consideration that He, in whom 
tiiese attributes exist, stands to us in the relation of Creator! 

3 As, by the constitution of our moral nature, we are 
under obligatiun to love whatever is morally excellent, irre- 
spective of any benefit which we may derive from it our- 
selves, so, when this moral excellence is intentionally the 
source of happiness to us, we are under the additional 
obligation to gratitud^y or a desire to do something which 
shall please Him, fi'om whom our happiness has pitx^eeded. 
This obligation is so manifestly recognized as one of tl;'e 
instinctive unpulses of our nature, that, whilst we merely 
esteem him who acts in obedience to it, the neglect of it, 
without the exhibition of the positively opposite temper, is 
always met by the feeling of intense moral reprobation. 

Now, since whatever of favor we receive froni others, is 
derived from them merely as second causes, it all originates, 
essentially, from the First and All-pervading Cause. What- 
ever gratitude we feel, therefore, towards creatures, is 
really, and in the highest possible sense, due to God, from 
whom it all really emanates. 

But how small is that portion of the happiness which we 
enjoy, which is conferred by die favor of our fellows ! 
Iimncasurably the greater part is the direct gift of our 
Creator. The obligation to gratitude, is in pro|x>rtion to 
the amount of benefits conferred, and the disinterestedness 
of the giwdness from which they have proceeded. By tiiesu 
elements, let us estimate the amount of obligatioi of graf- 
itude to God. 
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As the Deity is essentially independent of all his crea- 
tures, and as He has created us from nothin<r, and as He 
has created, also, al. tlie circumstances under which we 
exist, He can be under no sort jf obligation to us, nor can 
our relation to Him ever be of any* other sort, than that of 
die recipients of favor, which we can by no possibility 
merit. ^ 

Under such circumstances, a sensation of happiness, for 
a single moment, even if it terminated with that single 
moment, would be a course for gratitude so long as it could 
be remembered. How much more, if this form of liappi- 
ness continued throughout our whole extent of being! 
The enjoyment of one forni of happiness, say of that de- 
rived from a single sense, would deserve our gratitude ; how 
much more that derived Ct)m all our senses, and specially 
that derived from the combination of them all! The 
enjoyment of ever so transient a sensation of intellectual 
happinens, would deserve our gratitude ; how much more 
that of a pennanent constitution, which was a source of 
perpetual intellectual happiness, and specially a constitution 
involving a great variety of forms of intellectual happiness! 
Thus, also, a single emotion of moral happiness would 
deserve our gratitude ; how much more a constitution 
formed for perpetual moral happiness ! And yet more, if 
these fonns of happiness, taken singly, would be each a 
cause of perpetual and increasing gratitude, how much 
more a constitution, by which the very relations which they 
sustain to each other, become a source of additional and 
increased happiness ! Add to this, that the external world 
is itself adjusted to all these powers and susceptibilities of 
man, and each adjustment is manifestly intended for our 
best good. And add to this, that such are the condi lions 
of being under which we are placed, that, if we only use 
tliese powers according to the will of God, and to the 
nature which He has given us, that is, in such a way as to 
promote our highest happiress here, we shall be advanced 
to a state of happiness more excellent and glorious than 
any of which we can conceive ; and we shall be fixed in it 
unchangeably and for ever. Now, if a single act of disin- 
terested goodness, and undeserved favor, deserve our grati- 
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tude fi)r ever, what limits can be set to the intensity of 
that grateful adoration, wEich should, throughout our whole 
being, pervade our bosoms, towards Him from whom every 
blessmg is perpetually flowing, m so exhaustless a flood of 
unfathomable goodness ! 

Such, then, are the obliga^tions to love and gratitude, 
which, ui addition to that of obedience, we owe to our 
Creator. But it deserves to be remarked, that these forms 
of obligation reciprocally mvolve each other. For if 
we possess that temper of entire obedience, which springs 
from a recognition of the universal right of the Creator 
over us, we shall dedicate our affections to Him, as entirely 
as our toill; that is, we shall love only what he commands, 
and just as he has commanded ; that is, we shall not only 
do his will, but we shall love to do it, not only on account 
of what he is in himself^ but also on account of what he 
is and alwa} s has been to us. And, on the other hand, if 
we love his character and attributes as they deserve, we 
shall love to perform actions which are in harmony with 
those attributes ; that is, which spring from the same dis- 
positions in ourselves. In other words, we shall love to 
act in perfect accordance with the will of God. And still 
luore^ if we are penetrated with a proper conviction of the 
obligations of gratitude under which we are placed, we 
shall love to please our Supreme Benefactor ; and the only 
way in which we can do this, b, by implicitly obeying his 
commands. 

It was remarked, in a former part of this work, that hap 
piness consists in the exercise of our sensitiveness upon its 
appropriate objects. Now, that man has moral sentiments^ 
that is, that he b formed to derive happiness bom the con- 
templation of moral qualities, and speci^ly fix)m the love 
of those beings in whom these moral qualities reside, is too 
evident to need argument. It is also evident, that this is 
the highest ^nd most exalted form of happiness of which 
he is susceptible. But created beings, and the moial 
qualities of created beings, are not tlie' objects adapted to 
his moral sensitiveness. This power of our being, finds its 
tppropriate object in nothing less than m supreme, and 
unlimited, and infinite moral perfection. And yet more. 
' 14* / 
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the moral susceptibility of happiness expands by exert»ise^ 
and t])e uncreated object to which it is dh-ected, is, by 
necessity, unchangeable, eternal and infinite. A provision 
is thus made for the happiness of man, eternal and illimit- 
able ; that is to say, not only is it^ evident, from the con- 
stitution of man, that he is made to love God, biit also that 
he is made to love Him infinitely more than any thing else ; 
to be happier fix)m loving Him than firom loving any thing 
else ; and, also, to be more and more intensely happy, fiom 
loving Him, throughout eternity. 

Thus, in general, fit)m the relations which we sustain to 
God, we are under more imperative obligations than we 
are able to conceive, to exercise towards him that temper, 
of heart, whbh is, perhaps,. in the language of men,. best 
expressed by tlie term, a filial dispositian ; that is, a dis- 
position to universal obedience, pervaded by the spirit of 
supreme and grateful affection. This temper of heart is 
that generically denominated in the Scriptures, faith. In 
the New Testament, it is somewhat modified by the rela- 
tions in which we stand to God, in consequence of the pro- 
visions of the remedial dis|)ensation. 

Now, all these dis{X)dtions would be required of us, if 
we were sinless beings, and possibly no otliers would be 
required. Tlie same are manifestly our duty, after we have 
sinned ; for our »n changes neither the character of God, 
nor His claim upon our obedience and affection. A child 
who has done wron^, b not under any tlie less imperative 
obligation to exercise a filial disposition towards a patent. 
But, suppose a creature to have sinned, it is manifest, thait 
he would be under obligations to exercise another moral 
disposition. He ought to regret his fault, not on account 
of its consequences to himself, but on account of tlie viola- 
tion of moral obligation, wliich is the essence of its guilti- 
ness. Acknowledging its utter wrongfulness, justifying 
God, and taking all tlie blame of his act upon* himself, he 
ought to hate lus own act, and fix)m such feelings to the 
acjt, as well as fixxn the temper of filial obedience to God, 
commence a life of moral purity. Such is repeTUance, 
This is the temper of heart, which the Scriptures teach us, 
that God nquifog of us as fooMn. 
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III. Such, then, is the obligation under which, by our 
creation, we stand to God. It would be easy to show that 
this is the only principle of action suited to our r.atiure, 
under the present constitution. 

For, 1. As we live under a constitution of law, that is, 
under which every action is amenable to law, and since to 
every action is affixed, by omnipotent power and unsearch" 
able wbdora, rewards or punisliments, both m this life 
and also in the other, and, as these consequences can, 
by no power of ours, be severed from the action, it is man« 
ifest, that we can attain to happiness, and escape fiom 
misery, only by perfectly obeying the will of our Creator. 
And yet more, since we are creatures, endowed with will, 
and the power of choice, we never can be completely 
happy, unless we act as we choose; that is, unless we 
obey because we love to obey. Hence, from the elements 
of our constitution, it is evident, we can be happy on no 
otlier principles than those of perfect obedience to God, 
and obedience emanating from, and pervaded by, love. 

2. The same trudi is evident, from a consideration of the 
relations which every individual sustains to the whole race 
of man. It manifestiy enters into the constitution under 
which we exist, that every individual shall have a power 
over society, both for good and for evil, so far as we can 
see, in its nature illimitable. That such is the fact will be 
evident to every one who will reflect for a moment upon 
the results emanating from the lives of St. Paul, Luther, 
Howard, Clarkson, or Wilberforce ; and of Alexander, 
Julius Cassar, Voltaire, Lord Byron, or Napoleon. Now, 
it is only necessary to recollect, that the being, possessed of 
diis power, is by nature utterly ignorant of the flituie ; 
wholly incapable, even during life, and much more after 
death, of controlling and directing the consequences of his 
actions ; and still more, that he is fallible, — ^that is, liable 
not only to err from ignorance, but also fitmi a wrong 
moral bias ; and we must be convinced that the exercise 
of this power could never be safe for his fellows, unless it 
were under the supreme direction of a Being who knew 
the end fix)m the beginning, and who was by his very 
nature incapable ot wrcmg. 
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Fnxn what has been said, it will follow, that our duty to 
God forbids, — 

1. Idolatry, — that is, rendering divine homage to any 
other being tiian the Deity. 

2. Rendering obedience to any creature, in opposition to 
tlie will of the Creator. 

3. Yielding obedience to our own will, or grati^'ing our 
own desires, in opposition to His will. 

4. Loving any thing which He has forbidden. 

5. Loving any diing which He has allowed us to love, 
in a manner and to a degree that He has forbidden. 

6. Lovbg any thing created in preference to Him. 
Each of these topics b susceptible of extended illustra- 

iion. As, however, they are discussed in iiill in works on 
theology, to which science they more particularly belong, 
we shaU leave them with this simple enumeration. 

In treating of the remainder of thb subject, we shall, 
tnerefore, consider only the means by which tlie love of 
God, or piety, may be cultivated. These are tiuee : 1st. A 
spirit of devadaa. Sd. Prayer. 3d. The obdervance of 
tlie Sabbath. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

THE CULTIVATION OP A DEVOTIONAL SPIKIT. 

From what has already been said, it will be seen that the 
relation which we sustain to God, imposes upon us the obli- 
gation of maintaining such an habitual temper towards //im, 
as shall continually incite us to do whatever will please Him. 
It is natural to suppose that our Creator would have placed 
us under such circumstances as would, from their nature, 
cultivate in us such a temper. Such we find to be tlie fact. 
We are surrounded by objects of knowledge, which not 
merely by their existence, but also by tlieir ceaseless 
changes, remind us of the attributes of God, and of the ob- 
ligations under which we are placed to Him. A devotion- 
al spirit consists in making the moral use which is intended, 
of all the objects of intellection tliat come wiiliin our expe- 
rience or our observation. 

1. Our existence is dependent on a succession of 
changes, which are taking place at every moment in our- 
selves, over which we have no power whatever, but of 
which, each one involves the necessity of the existence and 
the ^ujierin tending power of the Deity. The existence of 
the whole material universe is of the same nature. Now, 
each of these changes is, with infinite skill, adapted to the 
-elative conditions of all the beings whom they affect ; and 
they are subjected to laws which are most evident expres- 
sions of almightv power, of unsearchable wisdom, and of 
exliaustless goodness. Now, were we merely intellectual 
beings, it would not be possible for us to consider any thing 
moie than these laws themselves; but, inasmuch as we are 
mtellcctual, and also moral beings, we are capable not only 
of considering the laws, but also the attributes of tlie Creator 
from whom such laws are the emanations. As every thing 
which we can know teaches a lesson concemmg God, if wo 
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connect that lesson with every thing which w e learn, every 
tiling will be resplendent with the attributes of Deity. By 
using in this manner, the knowledge which is eveiy where 
spread before us^ we shall habitually cultivate a devout tem- 
per of mind. Thus, " the heavens will declare unto us the 
glory of God, and the firmament will show his handy-work ; 
dius day unto day will utter speech, and night unto night 
show forth knowledge of Him.^^ 

2. Nor is this true o\ physical nature alone. The whole 
history of the human race teaches us the same lesson. The 
rewards of virtue, and the punishments of vice, as they aro 
beheld in the events which befall both individuals and 
nations, all exhibit tlie attributes of the Deity. It is He 
that ^' stilleth tlie noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, 
and the tumult of the people." " The Lord reigneth, let 
the earth reioice ; let the multitude of isles be glad thereof. 
Clouds and darkness are round about him ; righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne." His for- 
bearance and long-suffering, and at the same time His in- 
flexible justice, His love of right, and His hatred of wrong, 
are legibly written in every page of individual and national 
history. And hence it is, that every fact which we wit- 
ness in the government of moral beings, has a twofold chain 
of connections and relations. To the mere political econ- 
omist or the statesman, it teaclies the law by which cause 
and effect are connected. To the pious man it also teaches 
the attril/a'es of thai Being, who has so connected cause 
and effect; and who, amidst all the intricate mazes of 
human motive and social organization, carries fbru'ard His 
'aws with unchanging certainty and unemng righteousness. 
Now, it is by observing not merely the law, but the moral 
esson derived from the law ; it is by observing not men^ly 
Jie connections of events with each other, but, also, then 
connection with the Great First Cause, that a devotiona. 
ipirit is to be cult'valed. 

And, hence, we see that knowledge of every kind, if suit- 
ably iinpix)ved, has, in its very nature, a tendency to devo- 
tion. If we do not thus use it, we sever it fixnn its most im- 
portant connections. We act simply as intellectual, and not 
MS moral beings. We act cootraiy to the highest and most 
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noble principles of our constitution. And. hence, we see liow 
progress in knowledi^e really places us under pn)gressive 
obligations to improveinenl-in piety. This should be borne 
in mind by every man, and specially by every educated 
man. For this improvement of our knowledge, God holds 
us accountable. " Because they regard not the works of 
the Lord, nor consider the operations of his hand, there- 
fore will. He destroy them." 

3. But if such are the obligations resting upon us, (rom 
our relation to the works of Nature and Providence, how 
much are these obligations increased by our knowledge of 
God, as it is presented to us by revelation ! I suppose that 
a person acquainted with die laws of optics, who had al- 
ways stood with his back to the sun, might acquire much 
important knowledge of tlie nature of light, and of the path 
of the sun through the heavens, by reasoning fix)m the re- 
flection of that lidit, observed in the surrounding creation. 
Biit how uncertam would be this knowledge, compared witii 
that which he would acquire, by looking directly upon the 
Sim, and tracing his path by his own immediate obser- 
vation ' So of revelation. Here, we are taught by lan- 

Eiage. tliat truth, which we otherwise could learn only by 
ng and careful induction. God has here made known to 
us His attributes and character ; here He has recorded His 
law; here He has written a portion of the history of our 
race, as a specimen of His providential dealings with men ; 
and here He has, more than all, repealed to us a remedial 
dispensation, by which our sins may be forgiven, and we 
be raised to higher and more glorious happiness than tliat 
which we have lost. It surely becomes us, then, specially 
to study the Bible, not merely as a book of antiquities, oi 
a choice collection of poetry, or an inexhaustible storehouse 
of* wisdom ; but for the more important purpose of ascer- 
taining the character of God, and our relations to Him, and 
of thus cultivating towards Him those feelings of filial and 
reverential homage, which are so manifestly our duty, and 
which such contemplations are in their nature so adapted to 
foster and improve. 

4. A devout temper is also cultivated by the exercise of 
devotion. The more we exercbe the feeling of veneratioai 
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of love, of gratitude, and of submission towards God^ th»- 
more profound, and pervading, and intense, and habitual^ 
will these feelings become. And, unless the feelings them- 
selves be called into exercise, it will be in vain that we are 
persuaded that we ought to exercise them. It is one thing 
to be an admirer of devotion, and another thing to be really 
devout. It becomes us, therefore, to cultivate these feelings, 
by actually exercising towards God the very tempers of 
mind indicated by our circumstances, and our progressive 
knowledge. Thus, submission to His will, tliankfulness for 
His mercies, trust in His providence, reliance on Hb power, 
and sorrow for our sins, should be, not the occasional exer- 
cise, but the habit of our souls. 

5. By the constitution of our nature, a most intimate 
connection exbts between action and motive ; between the 
performance of an action and the principle from which it 
emanates. The one cannot lon^ exist without the other. 
True charity cannot long exist m the temper, unless we 
perform acts of charity. Meditation upon goodness will 
soon become efiete, unless it be strengthened by good works. 
So the temper of devotion will be useless ; nay, the profes- 
sion of it must, of necessity, be hypocritical, unless it produce 
obedience to God. By this alone is its existence known ; 
by this alone can it be successfully cultivated. The more 
perfectly our wilk are subjected to the will of God, and our 
whole course of conduct regulated by His commands, the 
more ardent will be our devotion, and the more filial the 
temper from which our actions proceed. 

6. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that as penitence 
IS a feeling resulting from a conviction of violated obligation, 
it is to be cultivated, not merely by considering the character 
of God, but also our conduct towards Him. The contrast 
between His goodness and compassion, and our ingratitude 
and rebellion, is specially adapted to fill us with humility 
and self-abasement, and also with sorrow for all our past 
transgressions. Thus said the prophet : " Wo is me, for 1 
am a man of unclean lips ; and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips ; for mine eyes have seen the tang^ 
the Lard of Hosts r 

«„ Lastly. It is surely unnecessary to remark, that such a 
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ife as tills is alone suited to the character of man. If God 
nave made us capable of deriving our highest happiness 
from Him, and liave so constituted the universe around us as 
|)erpetually to lead us to this source of happiness, tlie most 
unreasonable, ungrateflil, and degrading, not to say the most 
guilty, course of conduct which we can pursue, must be, to 
nei^lect and abuse this, the most noble part of our constitu- 
tion, and to use the knowledge of the world around us for 
every odier purpose than that for which it was created. 
Let eveiy frivolous, tiioughtless human being reflect what 
must be his condition, when he, wliose whoe thoughts ar€ 
limited by created things, shall stand in the presence of 
Htm, ^< before whose face the heavens and the eartli shall 
flee away, and there be no place left ht them !" 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

OF PRAYER. 

In the present chapter, we shall treat of the nature the 
^ligation, and the utility , of prayer. 

I. The nature of prayer. 

Prayer is the direct intercourse of the spirit of man with the 
spiritual and unseen Creator. " God is a spirit, and tliose 
that worship Him, must worship Him in spirit and in truth." 

It consists in the expression of our adoration, the ac- 
knowledgment of our obligations, the offering up of our 
tlianksgivings, the confession of our sins, and in supplica- 
tion for the favors, as well temporal as spiritual, which we 
need; being always accompanied with a suitable tempei 
of mind. 

This temper of mind presupposes, — 

1. A solemn conviction of the character and attributes 
of God, and of the relations which He sustains to us. 

2. A conviction of the relations which we sustain to 
Him, and of our obligations to Him. 

3. An affecting view of our sinfiilness, helplessness^ and 
Tiisery. 

4. Sincere gratitude for all the &vors which we have 
received. 

5. A fixed and undissembled resolution to obey the 
commands of God in future. 

6. Unreserved submission to all His will. 

7. Unshaken confidence in His veracity. 

& Importunate desires that our petitions, fpecially foi 
spiritual blessings, siiould be granted. 

9. A soul at peace with all mankind. 

Illustrations of all these dispositions, fix)m the prayers 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures, as well as the precepts by 
wliich they are enforced, might be easily adduced. I pre- 
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sume, however, thejr are unnecessaiy. I w31 only reniaiki 
that it is not assert^ that all these dispositions are alwa)'B 
to be in exercise at the same tune, but only such of them 
as specially J>eIong to the nature of our supplications. 

Inasmuch as we are dependent on God, not only fer 
all the blessings which we derive direcdy fiom His hands, 
out also for all those which arise fix>m our relations to each 
other, it is manifesdy proper that we confess our sins, and 
supplicate His favor, not only as individuals, but as 
societies. Hence, prayer may be divided into mdividual, 
domestic and social. 

Individual Prayer. As the desdgn of this institution is, 
to bring us, as tndiM'uaU^ into direct communion with 
God, to confess our personal infirmities, and to {cultivate 
personal piety, it should be strictiy in private. We are 
commanded to pray to our Father in secret. It should, 
mcN-eover, be solenm, unreserved, and, in general, accom- 
panied with the reading of the Holy Scriptures. As, 
moreover, this direct communion with the unseeiA Creator, 
is intended to be the great antagonist force to the con- 
stant pressure of the tilings seen and temporal, it should be 
habitual and frequent. 

Domestic Prayer, As the relation sustained by parents 
and children, is the source of many and peculiar blessings ; 
as the relation involved peculiar responsibilities, in the ful- 
filment of which we all need special guidance and direction, 
there is a peculiar propriety m the acknowledgment of God, 
in connection with this relation. Tlie importance of this 
duty b specially urged upon us, by its effect upon the 
young. It associates with reli^n all thct recollections of 
childhood, and all the sympatliies of home. It gives to 
parental advice the sanction of religion, and, in after life, 
recalls the mind to a conviction of duty to God, with all 
die nM)tives drawn irom a father's care and a mother's 
tenderness. 

Social Prayer. Inasmuch as all our social and civil 
blessings are the gift of God, it is meet that we shcMild, as 
societies, meet to acknowledge them. This is one of ihu 
most unportant duties of the Sabliath day. It will, there- 
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fore, be more fiilly treated of, under dmt l/ranch of the 
subject 

Since prayer is the offering up of our desires, &c., wni: 
a suitable temper of heart, it b manifest that the question 
wnetiier a form of prayer, or extemporary prayer, should 
be used, is merely one of expediency, and has no coniieo^ 
tion with morals. We are wider obligation to use that 
which is of the greatest spiritual benefit to the JndiWduaL 
Private prayer should, however, I thmk, be expressed in 
the words of the supplicant himself. 

II. The duty of prayer. 

The duty of prayer may be seen fiom the cofnMticm ef 
our being, and from the Holy Scriptures. 

I. Ti^ conditions of our being. 

1. We are utterly powerless, ignorant of the fiiture, 
essentially dependent at the present and for the foture, and 
are miserably siniiil. We need support, direction, happi* 
ness, pardon and poriBcation. These can come from no 
other being than God, who is under no obligation to confer 
them upon us. ^Vnat can be more manifestly proper, than 
that we should supplicate the Father of the universe for 
those blessings which are necessary, not only for our hap* 
piness, but for our existence, and that we should ' deceive 
every favor with a devout acknowledgment of the termis on 
which it is bestowed ? 

2. Inasmuch as we are dmi^fs, and have forfeited tile 
blessings which we daily receive, what can be more suita- 
ble, than that we should humbly thank thai Aknighty 
power, from whom comes such an iiiexhaustibte supply of 
goodness, to us so utterly undeserving? and what more 
obligatory, than to ask tlie pardon of our Cireator, for rliose 
sins of omission and of commission, with which we are 
every hour jusdy chargeable ? 

3. Specially is this our duty, when we reflect, thkt thi^ 
very exercise of habitual reliance upon God, is neccissary 
to oiu* happiness in our present state, and that the temper 
which ii presupposes, is essential to oilw progress in virtue. 

That such is the dictate of our moral Constitution, ii 
evident from the fict, that all men who hive any notion 
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of a Supreme Being, under any circumstances, acknowl- 
edge it as a duty, and, in some fbnn or othei, pmfess to 
practise it. And besides tliis, ail men, even the most 
abandoned and proAtgate, when in danger, pray most 
eagerly. This tias been the case with men who, in health 
and safety, scoff at religion, and ridicule the idea of moral 
ohiigation* But it is evident, that it can be neither more 
proper nor mere suitable to pr»y when we are in danger, 
than to pray at any other time ^ for our relations to God 
ar3 always the same, and we are always essentially de- 
pendent upon him for every thing, bcHh temporal and 
spiritual, that we enjoy at die present, or hope for in the 
future* It is surely as prop^ to thramk God for tliose 
fNercies which vm receive every moment^ as to deprecate 
those jud^tptents by which we are oceanonaHy alarmed. 

lit The duty of prayer, as taught in the Scriptures. 

The Scriptures treat of prayer, ais a duty arising so im- 
mediately out of our relations to God, and our obligations 
to Him, as scarcely to need a positive precept. Eyery 
disposition of heart which we are commanded to exercise 
towards God, presupposes it. Hence, it is generally re- 
ferred to, incidentally, as one of which the obligation is 
already taken for granted. Precepts, however, are not 
wanting, ki respect to it. I here only speak ot the general 
tendency of tlie Scripture instructions. 

1. It is expressly commanded : ".Pray without ceasing.^^ 
" In every thvng giving thanks, for this is the will of God, 
in Christ Jesus, concerning you.'^ " Li aU thtugs, by 
prayer and supplicadon, let your request be made known 
unto God." Phil, iv, 6. " 1 exhort that supplications 
and prayers, intercessions and giving of thanks, be nutde 
for aU men; for tliis \%good and acceptable in die sight of 
God, our Savior." 1 Tim. ii, 1—3. 

2. God declaies it to be a principal condition on which 
He will bestow favors , " If any man lack wisdwn, let hhn 
ask of €rod, who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraidetk 
not, and it shaU be given him.^^ James i, 5. " Ask, and 
it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall fold ; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you : for every one that asKeth 
receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that 
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knocketh it sball be opened. Or, what man is there of 
you, whom, if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone • 
or, if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? If ye, 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your chil 
dren^ how much more shall your Fatlier, that is in heaven, 
give good tiling to them that ask himl^^ Matthew vii, 
7 — 11. Nowy^it is too obvious to need a remark, that 
God would not have connected so important consequences 
with prayer, unless He meant to inciucate it as a universal 
duty* 

3. The* Scriptures nake the habit of prayer the mark 
of distinction between the r%hteous and the wicked ; be- 
tween the enemies and the fiiends of God. Thus, die 
wicked say : ^' What is the Almighty, that we should serve 
Him ? or, what profit shall we have, if we call upon Him ?" 
Job xxi, 15. " The wicked, through the yride of his 
eomUenance, will not seek after God. God is not in all 
his thoughts." Fsalms x, 4. On the contrary, righteous 
persons, those whom God approves, are specially designated 
as those who call upon Him. 

4. Examples of the prayers of good m«i, are, in the 
Scriptures, very abundant. In fact, a targe portion of tlie 
Bible is made up of the prayei^ and praises of those whom 
God has held up for our imitation. To transcribe these, 
would be to transcribe a large portion of the sacred books. 

5. The Bible abounds with examples recorded by God, 
of special answers to prayer of eveiy kind that can be 
conceived. There are examples of the successful prayer 
of individuals for temporal and for s^Hritual blessings, both 
for themselves and for others ; of mdividual prayers for 
natk>ns, and of nations for themselves ; of individuals for 
sociedes, and of societies for individuals ; and, mdeed, of 
men m all the circumstances in which they can be placed, 
for every blessing, and under every variety of relation. 
Now, what God has, at so great length, and in so great a 
variety of ways, encouraged us to do, must be^ not only a 
privilege, but a duty. 

In a word, the Bible teaches us, on this subject, that our 
felation to God is infinitely nearer, and more universal, tlian 
that in which we can possibly stand to any other being 
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He allo^i^ U3, with the simplicity and coiifioence of 
ohildi*en, to unbosom all our cares, to make known aii oui 
wants, and express all our thanks, with unreserved freedom 
to Him. He assures us, that tliis exercise, and the temper 
fiDm which it springs, and which it cultivates, is most ac- 
ceptable to Him. And, having thus condescended to 
humble Himself to our situation, He holds us as most 
ungrateful, proud, insolent and sinful, if we venture to 
undertake any bus'ness, or receive any favor, without hold- 
bg direct and child-like communion with Him. 

6. Under the remedial dispensation, a special encourage- 
ment is given to prayer. We are there taught, tliat though 
we are unworthy of the blessings which we need, yet 
we may ask and receive, for the sake of tlie Mediator. 
" Whatsoever ye shall ask the ( umer in my name, He 
will give it you." The death of Christ is also held forth 
as our special ground of confidence in prayer : '^ He that 
spared not His own Son, but gave Him up for us all, how 
shall He not, with Him, freely give us all things ?" And. 
yet more, we are infonned, that it 'is the special office of 
the exalted Mediator, to intercede for us before the throne 
of God. Greater encouragements tlian these, to prayer, 
could not possibly be conceived. / 

ill. T/ie taUxty of prayer. 

This may be shown, — 

1. From the nature and attributes of God : He would 
not require any thing of us which was not for our good. 

2. The utility of prayer is seen bom the tempers of 
mind which it presupposes. We have already shown 
what these tempers of mind are. Now, it must be evident 
to every one, that the habitual exercise of these dispositions 
must be, in the nature of tlie case, in the highest degree 
beneficial to such creatures as we. 

3. The utility of prayer is also evident fixHa its connec 
tion with our rt^ception of favors from Grod. 

1. In the government of this world, God establishes 
sucti connections between cause and effect, or fLitecedent 
and consequent, as he pleases. He has a perfect right to 
do so. The fact, that one event is the antecedent of 
anothe'% involves not the supposition of any essential power 
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in the antecedent, but merely the supposition that God has 
placed it in that relation to something that is to follow. 

2. The bestowinent of favors is one event. God has 
a right to ordain whatever antecedent to this ^venf he 
c) looses. We are not cc^iipetent to say, of any event, that 
it cannot be the antecedent to the bestowment of favors 
any more than that raia cannot be the antecedent to tht 
growth of vegetation. 

3. Since, di«3, any event whatever may be the ante- 
cedent to any other event whatever, we are, surely, not 
competent to say tlmi prayer caimoit be the antecedent to 
the bestowment of favors, any more than to say this of 
any tiling else. It is, surely, to say the least of it, as good 
as any other antecedent, if God saw fit so to ordain. 

4. But, since God is a moral Governor, and must, there 
fore, delight m ana reward virtuous tempers, tliero is a 
manifest moral propriety in his making these' tempers the 
antecedent to his bestowment of blessings. Nay, we can- 
not conceive how he would be a righteous moral Governor, 
unless he did do so. And, hence, we see, that the suppo- 
sition that God bestows blessings in answer to prayer, 
which he would not bestow on any other condition, ts not 
only not at variance with any of his > natural attributes, but 
that It is even demanded by hb moral attributes.. 

5. But, inasmuch as God has revealed to us the fiict, 
that this is the condition on which he bestpws the most 
valuable of his gifts, and as he has bound himself, by his 
promise, to reward abundantly all who call upon hini, die 
utility of prayer, to creatures situated as we are, b as man- 
ifest as our necessities are urgent^ ooth for time and for 
eternity. 

4. And, finally, there can be no clearer evidence of 
the goodness of God, than just such a constitution as this. 
G(mI promises favors in answer to prayer; but prayer, as 
we have seen, is one of the most efficient iueans of pro- 
moting our moral perfection ; that is, our highest happi- 
ness ; tlmt is to say, God promises us favors, on conditions, 
which Jn themselves, involve the greatest blessings which 
we could possibly desire. Bishop Wilson beautifully 
remarks, ^^ How good is God, ^ Ik) will not only give us 
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what we pray for, but will reward us for going to Aim, and 
laying our wants before him !" 

That a man will, however, receive every thing he asks 
for, and just as he asks for it, is by no means asserted, in 
an unlimited sense ; but only that which he prays for, in a 
strict sense. True prayer is the ofTering up of our desires, 
in entire subjection to the will of God ; that is, desiring 
that he will do what we ask, if He, in ¥Gs infinite wisdom 
and goodness, sees that it will be best. Now, if we ask 
thus, our prayer will be granted, (or thus He has promised 
to do for us. Hence, our prayers respecting temporal 
blessings, are answered only condngently ; that is, under 
this condition; but our prayers respecting spiritual bless- 
ings, are answered absolutely; for God has positively 
p.^mised to give His Holy Spirit to them that ask Ilim. 

If Crod have allowed us thus to hold the most intimate 
and unreserved communion with Him ; * and if He have 
promised, on thb condition, to support us by His power, 
to teach us by His wisdom, to ^rify us by His Spint, and 
to work in us all those tempers which He sees will best pre- 
pare us for the highest state of (iiture felicity, what can be 
more ennobling and more lovely than a prayerful life ? and 
what more ungrateful and sinful, than a life of tlioughtless 
irreverence and impiety ? Is not the single fact, of living 
without habitual prayer, a conclusive evidence that we 
have not the love of God in us ; thai we are living in habk- 
ual violation of every obligation that binds us to our Maker; 
and that we are, therefore, under the solemn coademnatioD 
of His most holy law ? 
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CHAPTER FOURTH 

THE 0BSEBVAI7CE OF THE SABBATH. 

Tins is the second special means appointed by our 
reator, for the purpose of cultivating in us suitable moral 
dispositions. We shall treat, first, of the original imtitth 



(/reator, for the purpose of cultivating in us suitable moral 
dispositions. We shall treat, first, of the original imtitth 
turn of the Sabbath; secondly, of the Mosaic Sabbath; 



thirdly, of the Christian Sabbath. 

Although the Sabbath b a positive institution, and, 
therefore, the proof of its obligation is to be sought for 
entirely from revelation, yet there are indications, in the 
present constitution, that periods of rest are necessary, both 
for man and for beast. The* recurrence of night, and the 
necessity of repose, show that the principle of rest 
enters into tlie present system, as much as that of labor. 
And, besides, it is found that animals which are allowed one 
day in seven for rest, live longer, and enjoy belter health, 
than those which are worked without intermission. The 
same may, to a considerable degree, be said of man. The 
late Mr. Wilberforce attributed his length of life, and the 
superiority of health which he enjoyed over his political con- 
tem|X)raries, mainly to hb resolute and invariable observ- 
ance of the Sabbath day ; a duty which, unfortunately, they 
too frequently neglected. 

1 shall not go into the argument on this subject in detail, 
as the limits of the present work will not admit of it, but 
9hall merely give what ^em to me the results. To ihose 
who wish to examine the question of tlie obligation of the 
Sabbath at large, I would recommend the valuable treatise 
of Mr. J. J. Gumey, on the history, authority, and use of 
the Sabbath ; from which much of tlie present article is 
merely an abridgment. 

I. Of the on^nal imtitu'*''7n of the Sabbath, 

First The Divine authority for the institution of the Sab- 
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hath, 13 found in Genesis ii, 1 — 3. " Thus, the heavens 
incJ the earth were finished, afid all the hosts of them; and 
(^n the seventh day, God ended his work which He had 
made, and He rested on the seventh day 6rom all his works 
which He had made. And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it ; because that in it He had rested fioin all 
his work which God had created and made." 
Now, concerning this passage, we remark, — 

1. It was given to our first parents ; that is> to the whok 
hm.mn race. 

2. God blessed it ; that is, bestowed upon it a peculiar 
olessing, or made it a source of peculiar blessings to man. 
Such, surely, must be that day, which \s. given in order to 
cultivate in ourselves moral excellence, and prepare us for 
the happiness of heaven. He sanctified it ; that is, set it 
apart from a common to a sacred and religious use. 

3. The reason is a general one : God rested. This has 
no reference to any peculiar people, but seenis in the lijjht 
of an example from God for all the human race. 

4. The nature of the ordinance is general. God sane 
tified it ; that is, the day The act refers not to any pai 
ticular people, but to the day itself. 

5. The object to be accomplished is general, and can 
apply to no one people more than to another. If it be 
rest, all men equsdly need it. If it be moral ^cultivation, 
surely no people has ever existed who did not require such 
a means to render them better. 

Secondly. There are indications that the hebdomadal 
division of time was observed by the patriarchs before the 
time of Closes, and that the Sabbath was regarded as tlio 
day for religious worship. 

1. Genesis iv, 3. ^^ And in process of time, it came to 
pass that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offer- 
mg to the Lord." The words rendered "in process ot 
time," literally signify " at the end of days; " or, " at the 
cutting off of days ; " that is, as I think probable, at the 
rJose, as we should say, of a section of days ; a very nat- 
ural expression for the end of a week. If tliis be the 
meaning, it would seem to refer to the division of time just 
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previously mentioned, and also to th^ use of this day for 
religious worehip. 

2. Noah seeins to have observed the same hebdomadal 
division of time. The command to enter into the ark, was 
given seven days before the Hood came. Genesis vii, 
4 — 10. So, he allowed seven days to elapse between tlie 
times of sending forth the dove. Genesis viii, 10 — 12. 
Now, 1 think that tliese intimatbns show that this division 
of time was observed according to the original command ; 
and we may well suppose that with it was connected the 
special time for religk)us worship. Thus, also, Joseph 
devoted seven days, or a whole week, to the mourning for 
nis father. 

3. The next mention of the Sabbath, b shortly after the 
Israelites had left Egypt, and were fed with manna m the 
wildemess. Exodus xvi, 22 — 30. As the passage is ot 
considerable length, 1 need not quote it. 1 would, how- 
ever, remarky— 

1. It occurs before the giving of the law ; and, therefore, 
the obligatoriness of the Sabbath b hereby acknowledged^ 
irrespective of the IVIo^ic law. 

2. When first alluded to, it is spoken of as a tiling 
known. God, first, without referring to the Sabbath, 
informs Moses that on the sixth day, the Israelites should 
gather twice as much manna as oq any other day. From 
this, it seems that the divisk)n of time by weeks was known , 
and that it was taken for granted, that they would know 
the reason for the making of this distinction. In the whole 
of the narration, there is no precept ^ven for the keeping 
of the day ; but they are reproved for not suitably keeping 
It, as though it were an institution with, which they ought to 
Aave 6een familiar. 

Besides these, there are many indications in the earliest 
classics, that the Greeks and Komans observed the heb* 
domadal division of time ; and, also, that the seventli day 
was considered peculiarly sacred. This seems to have 
jeen the case in the time of Hesiod. The same is sup- 
posed to have been the fact in regard to die northern na- 
tions (^Europe, fixHn which w^ are immediately descended. 
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Tlie inference which seems naturally to arise from tlieso 
facts, is, that tliis institution was originally observed by the 
whole human race; and that it was transmitted, uith 
ditFerent degrees of care, by different nations, until the 
period of tiie oominenceineht of our various historical 
records. 

From the above (acts, I think we are warranted in the 
•conclusion, that the seventh day, or perhaps^ generally, the 
seventh part of time, was originally set apart for a reiigitnis 
purpose by our Creator, for the whole human race ; that it 
was so observed by the Hebi-ews, previously to the gi\ing 
of the law ; and that, probably, the observance was, in the 
mfancy of our race, universal. 

n. The Mosait Sabbath. 

The precept for the observance of* the Sabbath, at the 
giving of the law, is in these words: "Remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep K holy. Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work ; biit the seventh is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God ; in it, thou shalt not do aiiy work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor . thy man-servant, nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates ; for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day. Wherefore the Lord blessed the seventii 
day, and hallowed it." Etodas xx, IL 

Now, concerning this precept, there are several things 
worthy of remark : 

1. It is found in the law of the ten commandments^ which 
is always referred to in tlie Scriptures, as containing the 
simi of the moral precepts of God to man. Our Savior and 
the Apostles, who made the most decided distinctk)n between 
moral and ceremonial observances, never allude to the law 
of the ten commandments in any other manner than as ol 
permanent and universal obligation. Now, 1 know of no 
reason which can be assigned, why this precept should be 
detached from all the rest, and considered as ceremonial^ 
when the whole of these, taken together, are allowed, by 
universal consent, to have been quoted as moral precepts 
by Christ and his Apostles. Besides, our Savior expressly 
declares, that " the Sabbath was made for man/' that is 
16 
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for roan in general, for the whole human race ; and conse- 
quently, that it is binding u])on the whole race, iLat is, that 
It is a precept of univei'sal obligation. 

2. The reasons given for observing it, are. the same as 
those given at the time of its first institution. Inasmuch a« 
these reasons are, in their nature, general, we shoidd 
aatuially conclude that the obligaUon which it imposes, is 
universal. 

3. This commandment is frequently referred ta by tlie 
prophets, as one of high moral obligation ; the niost solemn 
threatenipgs are uttered against diose who profane it ; and 
the greatest rewards promised to tiiose who keep it. See 
Latah Ivi, 2 — 6 ; Jeremiah xvii, 24, 25 ; I^ehemiah xiii, 
15—21. 

4. In addition to rest from labor, the meeting, together 
%r worship, and the reading of the Scriptures^ was made a 
part of die duty of the Sabbath day. Six days shall work 
be done ; but the seveath is tjiie Sabbath of rest ;. a holy 
xmvocation, Leviticus xxiii, 3. Thus, also, Moses, of 
Did time, hath, m every city, them that preach hiniy being 
read in the syaagogues every Sabbath day. Acts xv, 21. 

Besides this rei naction of the Sabbath day, in the Mosaic 
law, there were special additions made to its observance, 
which belong to the Jews alone, and which were a part oi 
their civil or ceremonial law. With this view, other lea- 
sons were giv^ for observing it, and othei rites were added. 
Thus, for mstance, — 

1. It was btended to distinguish them from the sur- 
rounding idolatrous nations. Exodus xxxi, 12 — 17. 

2. It was a memorial of their deliverance from Egypt* 
Deuteronomy v, 15. 

3. And, with these views, the principle of devoting the 
seventh part of time, waa extended also to years ; every 
seventh year being a year of rest. 

4. The violation of the Sabbath was punished with death 
by the civil magistrate. 

Now, whatever is in its nature local, and designed for a 
particular purpose, ceases, whenever that purpose is ac«;om- 
plished. Hence, these civil and ceremonial observances 
nease^ with the termination of the Jewish polity ; while that 
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vliicli is moral and universal, that which " was mavle for 
man " and not specially for the Jfews, remains as though 
the ceremonial observances had never existed. I thmk 
that tliis view of the subject is also confirmed by the ex- 
ample and precept of Christ, who gave directions concern- 
ing the manner m which the Sabbath was to be kept, and 
also was himself accustomed to observe the day far tlie 
purposes of religious worship. <^ As his Oistam tvas, he 
went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up 
to readJ' LiAe iv, 16. See also Matthew xii, 2-- 13. 
When our Loi-d, also, in teaching the mode in which the 
Sabbath is to be kept, specifies what things it is lawful to 
do oo the Sabbath day, he clearly proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple that it was lawful to do tlinigs on other aaysy which it 
would not be lawlul to do on ^Ae Sabbath day. 

HI. 7T4e Christian Sabbath. 

We shall consider here, 1st, The day on which the 
Christian Sabbath is to be kept ; 2d. The manner m 
which it is to be kept. 

First. The day on which the Chrisdan Sabbath is to 
be kept. 

First. There are indications, from the facts which trans- 
pired on that day^ that it was to be specially honored und^ 
the new dispensation. 

1. Our Savior arose on that day fiom the dead, having 
accomplished the work of man's redemption. 

2. On this day he appeared to his Apostles, a week fiom 
nis resurrection, at which time he had his conversation with 
Thomas. 

3. On this day, also, occurred the feast of Pentecost, when 
the Spirit was in so remarkable a manner poured o^it, and 
when the new dispensation emphatically commenced. 

Second. That the primitive Christians, in the days of the 
Apostles, were accustomed to observe this day, as their day 
of weekly worship, is evident fipora several passages in the 
New Testament, and also fiom the eariiest ecclesiastical 
records. 

I. That the eariy disciples, in all places, were accu?*- 
tomed to meet statedly, to worship and celebrate the 
Lord's Supper, is evident fipom 1 CoruUhimu xi, 1, 14, 20. 
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2*3, 40. And that these meetings were on the first day of 
ihc week, in?y be gathered fmirt I CorinthianM SLvi, 1, 2. 

2. Thai ihese Mieetings were held on the fiiit day of the 
week, is also furthei evident from Acts xx, 0- — 1 1 ; wl»re 
we are inionn^d, thai in Troas the Chris^tians met on the 
first day of the week to hreak bread, (tliat is, to celebrate 
the Lord's Supper,) and to receive religious instruction. 
From these passages, we see that this custom bad already 
become universal, not merely in the neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem, but throughout the regions in which t)ie Christian 
religion was promulgated. 

3. Again, (Revelatumi i, 10,) it is observed by John, 
** I was in the Spirit on the Lord's day" From this re- 
mark, it is, probable that John kept this day with .peculiar 
solemnity, it is certain that the day had already obtained 
a particular name ; a name by which it has continued to be 
distinguished in every subsequent age. 

Besides these allusions to the day irom the New Testa- 
ment, there are various facts, bearing upon tlie subject, fiom 
uninspired historians. 

1. The early fathers iirequently refer to this day, as the 
day set apart for religious worship ; and allude to the differ- 
ence between keeping this day, and keeping the seventh, 
or Jewish Sabbath, specially on die ground of its being the 
day of our Savbr's resurrection. 

2. Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, remarks that the 
Christians " were accustomed, on a stated day, to meet be- 
fore day-light, and to re|)eat among themselves a hymn to 
Christ, as to a God, and to bind themselves, by a sacred 
obligatbn, not to commit any wickedness, but, on the con- 
trary, to abstain fram thefts, robberies and adulteries ; also, 
not to violate their promise, or deny a pledge ; after wliicli, 
it was dieir custom to separate, and meet again at a pro* 
miscuous and harmless meal." It is needless here to remark 
the exact coincidence between this account fix>m the pen oi 
a headien magistrate, with the account given of the keeping 
of the day, m die passages where it is mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

3. That this stated day was the first day of the week, oi 
the Lord's dav* is evident from anotlier tesdmony. So weU 
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kno>^ II was the custom of the early Christians on this sub* 
iect, that the ordinary question, put by their persecutors to 
(he Cliristian martyrs, was, " Hast thou kept the FiOrd's 
dafjT ? " DomttiicUm servasti ? To which the usual an- 
swer was, " 1 am a Christian : I cannot omit it." Chris- 
tianus mm : intermitiere non possum. 

4 It is, however, manifest, that the Jews, who were 
strongly inclined to blend the rites of Moses with the Chris- 
tian religion, at first kept the seventh day ; or, what is very 
probable, at first kept both days. The Apostles declared 
that the disciples of Jesus were not under obligation to 
observe the seventh day. See Cohssians ii, 16, 17. Now, 
as the observafice of the Sabbath is a precept given to the 
whole human race ; as it is repeated, in the Mosaic law, as 
a moral precept; as the authority of this precept is recog- 
nized both by the teaching and example of Christ and his 
Apostles ; as the Apostles teach that the keeping of the 
seventh day is not vbli^atory ; and as they did keep the 
first day as a day of religious worship ; it seems reasonable 
to conclude that they intended to teach, that the first day 
was that which we are, as Christians, to observe. 

5. From these considerations, we feel warranted to con- 
clude that the first day of the week was actually Jcept by 
the inspired Apostles, as the Christian Sabbatn. Theii' 
example is sufficient to teach us that the keeping of thi^ 
day is acceptable to God ; and we are, on this ground, at 
Uberty to keep it as the Sabbath. If, however, any other 
person be dissatisfied with these reasons, and feel under 
obligation to observe the seventh day, I see no precept in 
the word of God to forbid him. 

6. If, however, as seems to me to be the case, both days 
are allowable ; that is, if I have sufficient reason to believe 
thai either is acceptable to God ; but if, by observing the 
first day, I can enjoy more perfect leisure, and suffer less 
interruption, and thus better accomplish the object of tht 
day; and if, besides, I have tlie example of inspired 
Apostles in favor of this observance ; I should decidedly 
prefer to observe the first day. Nay, I should consider the 
choice of that day as obligatory. For, if I am allowed to 
devote either day to the worship of God, it « surely obliga- 

16* 
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toiy OD me to worship God on that day on which I can 
best accoinplisli the veiy object for which die day was set 
apart. 

If it be asked, wlien this day is to begin, I ans>;^'er, tiiat 
I presume we are at liberty to conimenc<> tliis day at the 
same time that we commence otlier days ; for the obvious 
reason, that thus^we can generally enjoy the quiet of the 
Sabbath with less interruption. 

Seconblt. Of the manMT in whidi the Chruiian Sab^ 
bath is to be observed. 

The des^ finr which the Sabbath was instituted, I sup- 
pose to be, to set apart a portion of our time for the unin* 
temipted worsliip of God, and the preparation of our souls 
for eternity ; and, iko, to secure to man and beast one day 
m seven, as a season of rest from labor. 

Hence, the law of the Sabbath forbids, — 

1. All labor of body or mind, of which the immediatf) 
object b not the worship of God, or our own religious im- 
provement. Tlie only exceptions to tliis rule, are works of 
necessity or of mercy. The necessity, however, must be 
one which is imposed by the providence of God, and nol 
by our own will. Thus, a ship, when on a voyage, may 
sail on the Sabbath, as well as on any other day^ without 
violating the rule. The rule, iiowever, would be violated 
by commencing the voyage on tlie Sabbatli, because here a 
choice of days is in the power of the master. 

2. The pursuit of pleasurey or of any animal, or merely 
mtellectual gratification. Hence the indulgence of oui 
appetites in such manner as to prevent us bom free and 
buoyant spiritual contemplation, pding or journeying foi 
amusement, the merely social pleasure of visiting, the 
reading of books designed for tlie giitification of the taste 
01 of tlie imagination, are all, by the |*rinciples of tlie com- 
mand, forbidden. 

3. The labor of those committed to < >ur charge. 

1. The labor of servants. Tlieir soils are of as much 
value as our own, and they need the bei>efit of diis law as 
much as ourselves. Besides, if this portion of their time 
be claimed by ourCreator, we have no right to purchase it, 
net have die} a right to negotiate it away. Works of 
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-aecessitjr must, of course, be performed ; but these should 
be restricted within the limits prescribed by a conscientious 
regard to the object and design of the day. 

2. Brutes are, by the fourth commandment, included in 
the law which ordains rest to all the animate creation. 
They need the re|)ose which it grants, and tliey are en- 
titled to their portion of it. 

On the contrary, the law of the Sabbath enjoins the em- 
ployment of the day in the more solemn and immediaU 
duties of religion. 

1. Reading the Scriptures, religious meditation, prayer 
in private, and also the special instruction in religion of 
those committed to our charge. And, hence, it enjoins 
such domestic arrangements as are consistent with these 
duties. 

2. Social worship. Under the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensation, this was an important part of the duties of the 
day. As the setting apart of a particular day to be univer- 
sally observed, involves the idea of social as well as per- 
sonal religion, one. of the most obvious duties which it 
imposes, is that of social worship ; that is, of meeting to- 
gether in societies, to- return thanks for our social mercies, 
to implore the pardon of God for our social sins, and 
beseech His favor for those blessings which we need as 
societies, no less th^n as individuals. 

The importance of the religious observance of the Sab- 
bath, L> seldom sufficiendy estimated. Every attentive 
observe! has remarked, that the violation of this command, 
by the young, is one of the most decided marks of incipient 
moral degeneracy. Religious restraint is fast losing its 
hold u|K>n tliat yotmg man, who, having been educated in 
the fear of God, b^ns to spend the Sabbath -in idleness, 
or in amusement. And so, also, of communnies.. The 
desecration of tlie Sabbath is one of those evident indica 
lions of that criminal recklessness, diat insane love of 
pleasure, and that subjection to the government of appetite 
and passion, which forebodes, that tlie "beginning of the 
end " of social hnppiness, and of true national pixispenty, 
has arrived. 

Ueuce, we see how imperative is die duty of parents, 
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and of legislators, on this subject. The head of every 
family is obliged, by the command of God, not only to 
honor this day himself, but to use all the means in his 
power to secure the observance of it, by all those committed 
to his charge. He is, thus, promoting not only his own, 
but also his children's happiness; for nothing is a more* 
sure antagonist force to all the allurements of vice, as 
nothing tends more strongly to fix in the minds of the 
young a convictidn of the existence and attributes of God, 
thaii the solemn keeping of this day. And, hence, also, 
legislators are false to their trust, who, either by the enact- 
ment of laws, or by their example, diminish, m the least 
degree, in the minds of a people, the reverence due to that 
day which God has set apart for Himself. 

The only question which remains, is the following : 
Is it the duty of the civil magistrate ta enforce the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath ? 

We are inclined to think not, and for the following 
reasons: 

1. The duty arises solely from our relations to God, and 
not fix>m our relations to man. Now, our duties te God 
are never to be placed within the control of human legis- 
lation. 

2. If the civil magistrate has a right to take cognizance 
of this duty to God, he has a right to take cognizance of 
every other. And, if he have a right to take cognizance 
of the duty, he has a right to prescribe in what manner it 
shall be discharged ; or, if he see fit, to forbid the observ- 
ance of it altogether. The concession of this right would, 
therefore, lead to direct ihterference with liberty of con- 
science. 

3 The keeping of the Sabbath is a inor<d duty. Hence, 
if it be acceptably observed, it must be a voluntary service 
But the civil magistrate can never do any thing more than 
produce obedience to the external precept ; which, in the 
sight of God, would not be the keepuig of the Sabbath at 
all H«nce, to allow the civil magbtrate to enforce the 
observance of the Sabbath, would be to surrender to him 
the control over the conscience, without attaining even the 
object for which the surrender was made. 
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4. It is, however, the duty of the civil magistrate, to 
protect every individual in tlie undisturbed right of wor- 
shipping God as he pleases. This protection, every in- 
dividual has a right to claim, and society is under obligation 
to extend it. And, also, as this is a leisure day, and is 
liable to various abuses, the magistrate has a right to pre- 
vent any modes of gratification which would tend to disturb 
the peace of society. This nght is acknowledged in reg- 
ulaiions respecting other days of leisure or rejoicing ; and 
tnere can be no reason why it should not be exercised in 
respect to the Sabbath. 

5. And, lastly, the law of the Sabbath applies ecjuall} 
to societies, and to individuals. An individual is forbidden 
to labor on the Sabbath, or to employ (Atother person to 
labor for him. The rule is the same, when applied to any 
number of individuals ; that is, to a society. Hence, a 
society has no right to employ persons to labor for them. 
The contract is a violation of the Sabbatical law. It is on 
this ground that I consider the carrying of the mail on this 
day a social vioUtion of the Christian Sabbath. ^ { . 
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CITIta TO M%^. RICIPROCITY AND BENEVO- 

L£^CE• 

DIVISION I, 

THE DUTY OP RE CrTROCTTY.— GENERAL PRINCIPLE ILLUSTRATED. 
^ AND THE DUTIES OF RECIPROCITY CLASSIFIED. 

It has been already obsen^ed, that our duties, to both 
God and man, are all enforced by the obligation of love. to 
God. By this we mean, that, in consequence of our moral 
constitution, we are under obligation to love our fellow-men, 
because they are our feUow-men ; and we are also under 
obligation to love them, because we have been commanded 
to love them by our Father who is in heaven. The nature 
of this obligation may be illustrated by a familiar example. 
Eveiy child in a family is under obligation to love its 
parent. And every child is bound to love its brother, both 
because he is its brother, and, also, because this love is a 
duty eiTforced by the relation in which they both stand to 
their cojnmon parent. 

The relation in which men stand to each other, is essen- 
tially the relation of equality ; not equality of condition^ 
but equality of right. 

Every human being is a distinct and separately account- 
able individual. To each one, God has given just such 
means of happiness, and placed him unde just such cir- 
cumstances for improving those means of happiness, as it 
has pleased him. To one he has given wealth ; to another, 
intellect ; to another, physical strength ; to anoUier, health ; 
and to all in different degrees. In all these respects, the 
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human race presents a scene of the greatest possible divert 
sity. So far as natural advantages are concerned, we can 
scarcely find two individuals, who are not created under 
circuinstances widely dissimilar 

But, viewed in anotliei li^^ht, all men are placed under 
circuinstances of perfect equality. Each separate indi- 
vidual Is created with precisely the $ame right to use the 
advantages with which God has endowed him, as every 
other individual. This proposition seems to me in its 
nature so self-evident, as almost to preclude the possibility 
of argument. The only reason that 1 can conceive, on 
which anv one could found a plea for inequality of rights 
must be itiequality of conditioti* But this can manifestly 
create no diversity of right. I may have been endowed 
with better eye-sight tlian my neighbor ; but this evidently 
gives me no right to put out his eyes, or to interfere with 
hib right to derive firom them whatever of happiness the 
Creator has placed within his power. 1 may have greater 
muscular strength than my neighbor ; but ttus gives me no 
right to break his arms, or to diminish, in any manner, his 
ability to use them for the producuon of his own happiness. 
Besides, ttiis supposition involves direct and ndanifest con- 
tradiction. For the principle asserted is, tliat superiority 
ol condition confers superiority of right. But if tliis be 
true, then every kind of superiority of condition must confer 
eoirespondent superiority of right. Superiority in muscular 
strength must confer it, as much as superiority of intellect^ 
or of wealth ; and must confer it in the ratio of that supe- 
riority. In that case, if A, on the ground of intellectual 
superiority, have a right to improve his own means of 
happmess, by diminbhing tl^.ose which tlie Creator has 
given to B, B would have the same right over A, on the 
ground of superiority of muscular strength ; while C would 
have a correspondent right over them both, on the ground 
of superiority of wealth ; and so on indefinitely ; and these 
rights would change every day, according to the relative 
situation of the respective parties. That is to say, as right 
Ls, in its nature, exclusive, all the men in the universe have 
an exclusive right to the same thing ; while the right of 
every one absolutely annihilates that of every otlK» 
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What is the meaning of such an assertion, I leave it for 
others to determine. 

But let us look at man in another point of light. 

1. We find all men possessed of the same appetites and 
passions, that is, of the sanip desire for external objects, 
and the same capacity for receiving happiness from the grat- 
ification of these desires. We do not say that all men 
possess them ail in ah equal degree ; but only that all men 
actually possess them all, and that their happiness depends 
upon the gratification of them. 

2. These appetites and passions are created, so far as 
they themselves are exclusively concerned, without limit. 
Gratification generally renders them both more intense and 
more numerous. Such is the case with the love of wealth, 
the love of power, the love of sensual pleasure, or with 
any of the others. 

3. These desires may be gratified in such a manner, as 
not to interfere with the right which every other man has 
over his own means of happiness. Thus, 1 may gratify 
my love of wealth, by industry and fi^igality, while 1 con- 
duct myself towards every other man with entire honesty 
I may gratify my love of science, without diminishing, id 
any respect, the means of knowledge possessed by another. 
And, on the other hand, I am created with ihe physical power 
to gratify my desires, in such a manner as to interfere with 
the right which another has over the means of happiness 
which God has given him. Thus, I have a physical |X)wer 
to gratify my love of property, by stealing the property of 
another, as well as. to giaiify it by earning property foi 
myself. I have, by the ^ft of speech, the physical power 
to ruin the reputation of another, for the sake of gratifying 
my own love of approbation. I have. the physical power 
to murder a man, for the sake of using his body to gratify 
my love of anatomical knowledge. And so of a thousand 
cases. 

4. And, hence, we see that the relation in which human 
beings stand to each other, is the following : Every indi- 
vidual is created with a desire to use the means of happi- 
ness which God has given him, in such a manner as h«) 
thinks will best promote that happiness ; and of this manner 
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he is the sole judge. Every individual is endowed with 
I he same desires, which he may gratify in such a manner 
as >^ ill not interfere with his neighbor's means of happiness ; 
luit each individual has, also, thk: physical power of so ernil- 
ifying his desires, as mU interfere with the means of happi- 
ness which God has granted to his neighbor. 

5, From this relation, it is manifest that every man is 
under obligation to pursue his own happiness, in such man- 
ncr only as will leave his neighbor in the undisturbed exer- 
cise of that common right which the Creator has equally 
conferred upon both, that is, to resti-ain his physical power 
of gratifying his desires within such limits tliat he shall in- 
terfere with the rights of no other being, because in no 
other manner can the evident design of tlie Creator, the 
common happiness of all, be promoted. 

That this is the law of our being, may be shown from 
several considerations: 

1. By violating it, the happiness of the aggressor is not 
increased, while that of the sufferer is diminished ; while, by 
obeying it, the greatest amount of happiness of which our 
r.ondition is susceptible, is secured ; because, by obeying it, 
every one derives the greatest possible advantage from the 
gi% bestowed upon him by the Creator. 

2. Sup}30se any other rule of obligation ; that is, that a 
man is mu iintler obligation to observe, with this exactitude, 
the rights oi nis neighlior Where shall tlie limit be 6xed ? 
If violation be allowed lu a small degree, why not in a great 
degiee r and if he may interfere with one right, why not 
with all.** And, as all men come under the same law, this 
principle would lead to the same absurdity as that of which 
we have before spoken ; that b, it would abolish the very 
idea of right ; and, as every one has an equal liberty of vio- 
lation, would surrender the whole race to the dominion of 
luirestrained desire. 

3. If it be said that one class of men is not under the ob 
ligation to observe this rule in its conduct towards anothei 
class of men, then it will be necessary to show that the 
second class are not men, that is, human beings ; for these 
principles apply to men, as men ; and the simple fact, that 
a being is a man, places him within the reach of these obli- 

17 . 
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gallons, and of their protection. Nay, more, suppose the 
uifcrior class of beings were not truly men ; if tney wen. ui- 
telligent moral agents, I suppose that we should be utidei 
the same obligation to conduct ourselves towards tnem u}ioc 
the principle of reciprocity. 1 see no reason why an angel 
would have a right, by virtue of his superior nature, to 
iiiteifere with the. means of happiness whicth God has con- 
ferred upon man. By parity of reasoning, therefore, supe* 
riority of rank would give to man no such power over an 
infeiior species of moral and intelligent beings. 

And, lastly, if it be true that the Creator has given to 
every separate individual, control over those means of hap- 
piness which He has bestowed upon him, then the simple 
question is. Which is of the highest authority, this gram of 
the Creator, or the desires and passions of the creature ? f<» 
these are really the notions which are brought into collision. 
That is to say, ought the grant of God, and the will of 
God, to limit my desires ; or ought my desires to vitiate the 
grant, and set at defiance the will of God ? On this ques- 
tion, a moral and intelligent creature can entertain but one 
opinion. 

Secondly. Let us examine the teaching of tlie Holy 
Scriptures on this subject. 

The precept in the Bible is in these words : " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself." 

Two questions are here to be considered. First, To whom 
does thu? conunand apply ; or, in other words. Who is my 
neighbor? and, secondly, What is implied in the precept? 

1. The first of these questions is answered by our Sawi 
himself, in the parable of the good Samaritan. Luke x, 
25 — 37. He there teaches us, that we are to consider as 
our neighbor, not our kinsman, or our fellow-citizen, or those 
to whom we are bound by the reception of previous kind- 
ness, but the stranger, the alien, the hereditary national 
enemy ; that is, man, as man ; any human being to w hon) 
we may in any manner do good. Every man is our netgh' 
bor, and, therefore, we are under obligat on to hve cvtm 
'nan as ourselves, 

2. What is the import of the command to love such a on 
as ourselves? 
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The v^ery lowest meaning that we can assign to this 
precept, is as follows. I have already suted thai God liar 
bestowed upon every man such means of happiness, as, iu 
bis own sovereign pleasure, ite saw fit ; and that he has 
given to every man an equal right to use tliose means of 
happiness as each one su)>poses will best promote his owii 
well-being. Besides this, eveiy one has an instinctive 
desiic thus to use them. He cannot be happy unless tliij 
desire be gratified, and he is painfully conscious of injury, if 
this right be interfered with. In this manner, he loves 
himself. Now, in the same manner he is commanded to 
love his neighbor. That is, he b, by this precept, obliged 
to have the same desire that his neighbor should enjoy, 
unmolested, the control over whatever God has bestowed 
upon him, as he has to enjoy, unmolested, the same control 
himself; and to feel the same consciousness of injury when 
another man's rights are invaded, as when his own rights 
are invaded. With these sentiments, he would be just as 
unwilling to violate the rights of another, as he would be to 
suffer a violation of his own. That tliis view of tlie sub- 
ject exhausts the command, we by no means assert ; but 
we think it evident that the language is capable of a no U$$ 
comprthenme meaning. 

The same precept is expressed in other places, under 
anoth^ form of language: "All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them; for this is the law and die prophets." Matthew 
vii, 12. 

The words here, as in the former case, are u^ed to de- 
' lote a principle of universal obligation : "-4// things what- 
loever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
10 unto them." 

The precept itself teaches us to estimate the rights ot 
nhers by the consciousness of individual right in our own 
hosoms. Would we wish to know how delicate a regard 
we are bound to entertain towards the control which God 
has given to others over the means of happiness which He 
has granted to them, let us decide the (juestion by asking 
how tender and delicate is the regard which we would wish 
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ihein to entertain towards us under similar ciicumstances 
The decision of the one question, will always be the *!#^s 
ion of the other. And this precept goes a step farther 
It renders it obligatory on every man to commence such 8 
course of conduct, irrespectively of whatever may be the 
conduct of others to himself. It forbids us to demajid 
more than the law of reciprocity allows ; it commands us 
always to render it; and, still more, if we complain to 
another of his violation of the law, it renders it imperauve 
on us, while we urge upon him a change of conduct, to 
commence by setting him the example. And it really, if 
carried out to tlie utmost, would preclude our claim upon 
him, until we had ourselves first manifested towards him 
the very disposition wliich we demand towards ourselves. 
The moral beauty of this precept will be at once seen by 
any one who will take the trouble, honestly, to generalize 
it. He will immediately perceive that it would always 
avert injury at the very outset; and, by rendering botli 
parties more virtuous, would tend directly to banish injury, 
and violence, and wrong, from the ^rth. 

Thirdly. This law of universal reciprocity applies with 
the same Ibrce to communities as to individuals. 

Communities are composed of individuals, and can have, 
in respect to each other, no other rights than those of the 
individuals who constitute diem. If it be wrong for one man 
to injure another man, it must be equally wrong for two 
men to injure two other men ; and so of any other number 
And, moreover, the grant of the Creator is in both cases 
under the same circumstances. God has bestowed upon 
nations physical and intellectual advantages, in every pos 
sibie degree of diversity. But He has granted to them al! 
an equal right to use diose advantages in such manner as 
each one may suppose will best conduce to the promotiop 
of his own happiness. 

Hence it will (bilow, — 

1 . That the precept applies as unwersaUy to nations as 
to individuals. Whenever societies of men treat with eac;h 
other ; whether powerful with weak, or polite with rude, 
civilized witli savage, or intelligent with ignorant ; whichci 
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friends with friends, or enemies with enemies ; all are bound 
by tli« law of reciprocity, to love each other as themselves, 
and to do unto others, in all things, whatsoever tliey would 
desire others to do unto them. 

2. And hence, also, the precept itself is as obligatory 
iipon nations as upon individuals. Every nation is bound 
to exhibit as sensitive a regard for the preservation inviolate 
(if the rights of another nation, as it exhibits for the preser- 
vation inviolate of its own rights. And still more, every 
Bation is under the same obligation as every individual, to 
measure the respect and moderation which it displays to 
others, by the respect and moderation which it demands foi 
itself; and is also, if it complain of violation of right, to set 
the first ^example of . entire and perfect reciprocity and 
fidelity. Were this course pursued by individuals and 
nations, the causes of collision would manifestly cease and 
ttie appeal to anns would soon be remembered only as one 
of the strange infatuations of by-gone, barbarous and blood 
thirsty ages. Chicanery, and intrigue, and overreacaing, 
are as wicked and as disgraceful in the intercourse oi 
nations and societies, as in that of individuals ; and the tool 
of a nation or of a party, is as truly contemptible as the 
tool of an individual. The only distinction which I pei- 
ceive, is, that, in the one case, tlie instrument of dislionesty 
is ashamed of his act, and dare not wear the badge of his 
infamy ; while, m the other case, even the ambiguous 
virtue of shame has been lost, and the man glories in ihe 
brand which marks him for a villain. 
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CI.ABSII^ICATION OF THE DUTrB8 ABIBINS FEOM THE LAIV Ot 
KECIPROCITV. 

The duties of reciprocity may be dividbd mto three 



Class 1. Dunss to mek, as men. 

Class 2. Duties arising fbom the constitdtion or 

HIE SEXES. 

Class 3. Duties arising prom the constitdtion ot 

CIVIL society. 

Class 1. Duties to men, as men. 
This includes Justice and Veracity. 

I. Juiticty as it regards, 1. Liberty. 

2. Property, 

3. Character. 

4. Reputation. 

II. Veracity. 1. Of the past and present. 

2. Of die future. 
Class 2. Duties arising from the coNSTrnrrioN or 

the SEXES. f 

Including, 1. General duty of chastity. . 

2. 'The law of naarria^e. 

3. The duties and rit^Tits of parents. 

4. The duties and rights of children. 

Class 3. Duties arising from the constitution of 

CIVIL COCIETY. 

1. The nature of civil society. 

2. The mode in wliich the authority of civil society is 
maintained. 

3. Of forms of government. 

4. Duties of magistrates. 
5 Duties of citizens. 
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CLASS FIRST. 

JOSTICE AND VERACITY. 
JCJSTICB. 

Ju^ce, when used in a judicial sense, signifies that tem- 
per of mind which disposes a man ta adnunister rewanis and 
punishments according to the character and actions of the 
ODJect. 

It is also used to designate the act by which this admin- 
istration is effected. Thus, we speak of a judge, who 
administers ju^ice. 

In the present case, however, it is used in a more ex- 
tensive signification. It is here intended to designate that 
temper of mind which dis|K»es us to leave every otiier 
lieing in the unmolested enjoyment of those means of 
happiness bestowed ujxin hiin by his Creator. It is, also, 
frequently used for the exhibition of this conduct in out- 
ward act. Thus, when a man manifests a projier respect 
for tlie rights of others, we say, he acts justly ; ^hen he, 
m any manner, violates these rights, we say, he acts un- 
justly. 

The most impcMtant means of happiness which God has 
placed in the power of the individual, are, first, his own 
PEKsov; second, propertv; third, charactrii; IchutiIi 
luepuTATicer. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY. 
SECTION I. 

OF THE NATURE OP PERSONAL LIBERTY 

Evert human being is, by his constitution^ a separate, 
and distinct, and complete system, adapted to all ttie puiv 
poses of self-government, and responsible, separately, to 
God, for the manner in which his powers are employed. 
Thus, every individual possesses a body, by which he is 
connected with the physical universe, and by which thai 
universe is modified for the supply of his wants ; an under 
standing, by which truth is discovered, and by which means 
are adapted to their appropriate ends ; passions and de- 
sires, by which he is excited to action, and in the gratifica 
tion of which liis happiness consists ; conscience, to point 
out the limit within which these desires may be righifiilly 
gratified ; and a will, which determines him to action. The 
possession of these is necessary to a human nature, and it 
also renders every being so constituted, a distinct and inde 
pendent individual. He may need society, but every one 
needs it equally with every other one ; and, hence, all enter 
into it upon terms of strict and evident reciprocity. If the 
'ndividual use these powers according to tlie laws imposed 
by lib Creator, his Creator holds him guiltless. If he use 
them in such manner as not to interfere with the use of the 
same powers which God has bestowed upon his neighbor, 
he is, as it respects his neighbor, whether tliat neighbor be 
an individual or the community, to be held guildess. So 
long as he uses them within this limit, he has a right, so far 
as his feUow-men are concerned, to use them, in Che most 
unlimited sense, mo arhitrioy at his own discretion. His 
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will is his sufficient and ultimate reason. He need assiorn 
no other reason for his condiirt, than his own fi«e' choice 
Within this limit, he is nill res|X)nsible to God ; out, witliin 
this Hmit, he is not responsible to man, nor is man respon* 
rible for him. 

1 . Thus, a man has an entire right to use his own body 
as he will, provided he do not so use it as to interfere ^ ith 
tUo rijtchts of his neighbor. He may. go where he will, 
and stay where he please ; he may work, or be idle : he 
may pursue one occupation, or anodier, or no occupation at 
all ; and it is die concern of no one else, if he leave in • 
violate the rights of every one else ; that is, if he leave 
every one else in the undisturbed enjoyment of those means 
of happiness bestowed upon him by the Creator. 

It seems almost trifling to argue a point, which is, in its 
nature, so evident upon ins))ection. If, however, any ad- 
ditional proof be required, the following considerations will 
readily suggest themselves. It is asserted that every indi- 
vidual has an equal and ultimate rigiit with every other 
individual, to the use of liis body, his mind, and all the 
other means of happiness with which God has endowed 
him. But suppose it otherwise. Suppose that one in- 
dividual has a right to the body, or mind, or means of 
happiness, of another. That is, suppose that A has a 
right to use the body of B according to his, that is, A's, unlL 
Now, if this be true, it is tnie universally ; hence, A has 
the control over the body of B, and B has control over the 
body of C, C of that of D, &tc., and Z again over the 
body of A ; that is, every separate will has the i»ght of con- 
trol over some other body or intellect besides its own, and 
has no right of control over its own body or intellect. 
Whether such is the constitution of human nature, or, if 
It be not, whether it woukL be an improvement upon tlie 
present constitution, may be easily decided. 

And, if it be said, that, to control one man's body by 
another man's will is impossible, for that every man acts as 
he will, since he cannot do any thing unless lie mil do it, 
It may be answered, that the tenn vnll is used here in a 
different sense fixxn that btended in tlie preceding pant- 
graph« Every one must see, that a man, who^ out oi tba 
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various ways of eniployin<j his body, set before him by his 
Creator, chooses that whicli he prefers, is in a \ery differ- 
ent condition from him who is debarred from aH choice, 
excepting that he may do what his fellow-man apfKunts, 
or else must suffer what his fellow-man chooses to utflict 
.Now, the true condition of a human being is that in \^hich 
his will is influenced by no other circumstances than tliose 
which arise from the constitution under which his Creator 
has placed him. And he who for his^ own pleasure places 
his (ellow-man under any other conditions of existence, b 
guilty of the most odious tjrranny, and seems to me to 
aiTOi^ate to himself the authority of the Most High God. 
But it may be said that, in this case, the individual may 
become chargeable to the community. To this I answer^ 
not unless the community assume the charge. If every 
man be left to himself, but is obliged to respect the rights of 
others ; if he Jo not labor, a remedy is provided in the laws 
of the system, — ^he will very soon starve ; and, if he prefer 
starvation to labor, he has no one to blame but himself. While 
the law of reciprocity frees him from the control of society, 
it discharges society from any responsibility for the result oi 
his actions upon himself. I know that society undertakes 
to support ti^e indigent and helpless, and to relieve men in 
extreme necessity. This, however, is a conventional ar- 
rangement, into which men, who choose, have a right to 
enter ; and, having entered into it, they are bound by its 
provisions. If they become responsible for the support of 
the individual's life, they have a right over his power of 
labor to an extent sufficient to cover that responsibility. 
And he who has become a member of such a society, has 
surrendered voluntarily his control over his body, to this 
amount. But as he has done it vobrntarily^ such a con- 
vention proceeds upon the concession, that the original 
right vests m the individual. 

2. The same remarks apply to the use of the intellect. 
If the preceding observations are just, it will follow, that 
every man, within the limit before suggested, has a right to 
use his intellect as he will. He may investigate whatever 
?ubjects he will, and in what manner soever he will, and 
may come to such conclusions as his investigations may 
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teach, and may publish those conclusions to tt^-ose >vho are 
willing to hear them, provided he interfere with the bappt* 
ness of no oth^* human being. The denial of this right, 
would lead to the same absurdides as in the former case. 

If it be said that the individual ma^, by so doing, in 
volve himself in error, and tlnis diminish his own happi* 
ness, tho answer is at hand, namely, for this the constitiiUou 
of things providi>8 its af^ropnate and adequate punishment* 
He who imbibes error, suflfers, in his own person, the con* 
sequences of errcMr, which are misfortune and loss of 
respect. And, besides, as, for hb happiness, society is not 
in this case responsible : there can be no reason, derived 
from the consideraUon of Us kappinessj why society should in« 
terfere with tiie free use of this instrument of happiness, which 
die Creator has intrusted solely to the individual himself. 

But, it may be asked, has not society a right to oblige 
men to acquire a certain amount of intellectual culuvadon ? 
I answer, men liave a right to form a society upon such 
conditions as they please ; and, of course, so to form it, 
that it shall be necessary, in order to enjoy its privileges, 
for the incfividual to possess a certain amount of knowledge* 
Having formed such a society, every one is bound by its 
provisions, so long as he remains a member of it ; and the 
enforcing of its provisions upon the individual, is no mon- 
than obliging him to do what he, for a sufficient considera- 
tion, voluntarily contracted to do. And society may right- 
folly enforce diis provision in either of two ways : it may 
either withhold from every man who neglects to acquire 
this knowledge, the benefits of cidzenship ; or else it may 
grant these benefits to every one, and oblige every one to 
possess the assigned amount of knowledge. In this case, 
there is no violadon of reci]irocity ; for the same require* 
meuts are made of all, and every one receives his foil 
equivalent, in the results of the same law upon others. 
More than this, the individual could not jusdy require. He 
could not justly demand to be admitted to rights which 
presuppose certain intellectual attainments, and which can 
only be, with safety to other?, enjoyed by those who have 
made these attainments, unless he be willing to confonn to 
the condition necessary to that enjoyment. 
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3. I have thus far considered man only in his relations to 
the present life. So far as 1 have gone, I have endeavored 
to show that, provided the individual interfere not with the 
rights of others, he has a right to use his own body and 
mind as he thinks will . best promote his own happiness ; 
that is, as he will. But, if he have this right, within these 
limits, to pursue his present happinesi, how much more 
incontrovertible must be hb right to use his body and mind 
m such manner, as he supposes will best promote his 
eternal happiness ! And, besides, if, for the sake of liis 
own happiness,' he have a right to the unmolested enjoy- 
ment of whatever God has given him, how much mois is 
he entided to the same unmolested enjoyment, for the suke 
of obe3nng God, and fulfilling the highest obligatiou of 
which he is susceptible ! 

We say, tlien, that every man, proinded he does not in- 
terfere widi the rights of his neighbor, has a right, so far a^ 
his neighbor is concerned, to worship God, or not to wor 
ship him ; and to WiOrship him in any manner that he will ^ 
and that, for the abuse of this liberty, he is accountable 
only to God. 

If it be said, that, by so doing, a man may ruin his own 
soul, the answer is obvious; for this ruin, the individual 
himself, and not society, is responsible. And, moreover, 
as religion consists in the temper of heart, which force can 
not affect, — ^and not in external observance, which is all 
tliat force can affect, — ^no. application of force can change 
our relations to God, or prevent the ruin in question. All 
application of force must then be gratuitous mischief. 

To sum up what has been said, — ^all men are created 
with an equaJ right to employ dieir faculties, of body or 
of mind, in such manner as will promote their own hap- 
piness, either here or hercafter ; or, which is the same thing, 
every man has a right to use his own powers, of body or of 
mind, in such manner as he will ; provided he do not use 
rhem in such manner as to interfere with the rights of liis 
neighbor. 

The exceptions to this law are easily defined. 

I. The first exception is in the case of infancy. 

By the law of nature a parent is under obligation to 
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support his child, and is responsible for his actions. He 
has, therefore, a right to control the actions of the child, so 
long as this responsibility exists. He is under obligation to 
render that ciiild a suitable member of tlie conununity ; and 
this obligation he could not discharge, unless the physical 
and intellectual liberty of the child were placed within his 
power. 

2. As 4ie parent has supported the child during infimcy, 
ho has, probably, by die law of nature, a right to his ser- 
vices durmg youth, or for so long a period as may be 
sufficient to insure an adequate remuneration. When, 
however, this remuneration is received, the right of die 
parent over the child ceases for ever. 

3. This ri^ht he may, if he see (it, transfer to another, as 
in the case of ai)prenticeship. But he can transfer the right 
for no longer time than he holds it. He can, therefore, 
neirotiate it away for no period beyond that of tlie child's 
minority. 

4. A man may transfer his right over his own labor for 
a limited ume, and for a satisfactory equivalent. But this 
transfer proceeds upon the principle ihat the original right 
vests in himself, and it b, therefore, no violation of that right. 
He has, however, no right to transfer the services of any 
other person except his child ; nor of his child, except 
under the limitations above specified. 

In strict accordance with these remarks, is the memorable 
sentence in the commencement of the Declaration of inde- 
pendence, " We hold these truths to be self-evident : thai 
all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certun inalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty^ and the pursuit of happiness." That the 
equality here spoken of is not of the means of happiness, but 
in the right to use them as we will, is too evident to need 
illustration. > 
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SECTION II. 

MODES IN 1\HICH PERSONAL I.IBERTY MAY BE VIOLATED. 

Personal liberty may be violated m two ways ; 1. By tiia 
individual ; 2. By society. 

Pabt First. Of the viohtion of personal liberty by t\e 
INDIVIDUAL. The most common violation of personal liberty, 
under this head, is that which exists in the case of Domes-' 
tic Slavery, 

Domestic slavery proceeds upon the principle that the 
master has a right to control the actions, physical and in- 
tellectual, of the slave, for his own, that is, tlie master's, 
individual benefit ; and, of course, that the happiness of the 
master, when it comes in competition with the happiness 
of tlie slave, extinguishes in the latter the right to pursue it. 
It supposes, at best, that the relation between master and 
slave, b not that which exists between man and man, but 
IS a modification, at least, of diat which exists between 
man and the brutes. 

Now, this manifesdy supposes that the two classes of 
beings are created with dissimilar rights: that the mastei 
possesses rights which have never been conceded by the 
slave ; and diat the slave has no rights at all over the means 
of happiness which God has given him, whenever these 
means of happiness can be rendered available to the service 
of the master. It supposes that the Creator intended one 
human being to govern the physical, intellectual and moral 
actions of as many other human beings as by purchase he 
can bring within his physical power ; and that one human 
being may thus acquu-e a right to sacrifice the happiness of 
any number of other human beings, for the purpose of pro- 
moting his own. 

Slavery thus violates the personal liberty of man as a 
physicaly intellectualy and moral being. 

1. It purports to give to the master a right to control the 
physical labor of the slave, not for the sake of the happiness 
of the slave, nor upon terms mutually satisfactory to the 
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parties, but for the sake of the happiness of the master. 
It subjof ts toe amount of labor, and the kind of labor, an(t 
the remuneration for labor, entirely to the will of the one 
party, to the entire exclusion of the will of the other party. 

2. But if this right in the master over the slave be con 
ceded, there are of course conceded with it all other rights 
necessary to insure its possession. Hence, inasmuch as tl»e 
slave can be held in this condition only while he remains m 
a state of comparative mental imbecility, it supposes the 
master to have the right to control his intellectual develop- 
ment, just as far as may be necessary to secure entire sub- 
jection. Thus, it supposes the slave to have no right to 
use his intellect for the production of his own happiness ; 
but, only to use it in such manner as may be consistent 
with his master's profit. 

3. And, moreover, inasmuch as the acquisition of the 
knowledge of his duty to God could not be freely made 
without the acquisition of other knowledge, which might, 
if universally difRised, endanger the control of the master, 
slavery supposes the mas'^r to have the right to determine 
how much knowledge of his duty a slave shall obtain, 
the manner in which he shall obtain it, and the manner hi 
which he shall discharge that duty after he shall have 
obtained a knowledge of it. It thus subjects the duty of 
man to God, entirely to the will of man ; and this for the 
sake of pecuniary profit. It renders the eternal happiness 
of the one party subservient to the temporal happiness of 
the other. And this principle is commonly recognized by 
the laws of all slave-holding countries. 

If argument were necessary to show that such a system 
as this must be at variance with the ordinance of God, it 
might be easily drawn from the effects which it produces 
both upon morals and upon national wealth, 

1. Its effects must be disastrous upon the nwrah of both 
parties. By presenting objects on whom passion may be 
satiated without resistance and wilhoui redress, it tends to 
cultivate in the master, pritle, nnjjer, cruelty, selfishness and 
licentiousness. By acoustoiuinjr the slave to subject his 
moral principles to the will of another, it lends to abolish in 
him all moral distinctions ; and thus fosters in him lying, 
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dt^ceit, hypocrisy, dishonesty, and a wiUingnesa to yield 
hunseif up to minister to the appetites of his master. That 
in all slave-holding countries there are exceptions to thb 
remark, and tliat tliere are principles in human nature 
which, in many cases, limit the effects of these tendencies, 
may be gladly admitted. Yet, that such is the tendency 
of slavery, as slavery, we think no reflecting person can 
for a moment hesitate to allow. . ^ . 

2. The effects of slavery on natumal wealthy may be 
easily seen from the following considerations : 

1. Instead of imposing upon aU the necessity of labor, 
it restricts the number of laborers, that is, of producers, 
within the smallest possible limit, by rendering labor dis- 
graceful. 

2. It takes from the laborers the natural stimuhis to 
labor, namely, the desire in the individual of improving 
his condition ; and substitutes, in the place of it, that 
motive which b tlie least operative and the least constant, 
namely, the fear of punishment without the consciousness 
of moral delinquency. 

3. It removes, as far as possible, from both parties, the 
disposition and the motives to frugality^ Neither the 
master learns frugality fix)m the necessity of labor, nor 
the slave from the benefits which it confers. And hence, 
while the one party wastes' from ignorance of the laws of 
acquisition, and the other because he can have no motive 
lo economy, capital must accumulate but slowly, if indeed 
*t accunuilatp at all. 

And that such are the tendencies of slavery, is manifest 
fix)m observation. No countiy, not of great fertility, can 
long sustain a large slave population. &oiiU of more than 
ordinaiy fertility cannot sustain it long, after the first rich- 
ness of the soil has been exhausted. Hence, slavery m 
tliis country is acknowledged to have impoverished man} 
of our most valuable districts ; and, hence, it is contini tally 
migrating from the older settlements, to those new and 
untilled regions, where the accumulated manure of centuries 
of vegetation has formed a soil, whose productiveness may, 
for a while, sustain a system at variance with the laws of 
natiure. Many of our firee and of our slave-holdbg States 
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VQiste peopled at about the same time. The slave-liolding 
States had every advantage, both in soil and climate, ovei 
tlieir neighbors. And yet the accumulation of capital has 
been greatly in favor of the latter. If any one doubt 
whether this difference be owing to the use of slave labor, 
let him ask himself what would have been the condition of 
the slave-holding States, at this moment, if they bad been 
inhabited, from the beginning, by an industrious yeomanry ; 
each one holding his own land, and each one tilling it witii 
the labor of his own hands. 

But let us inquire what is the doctnne of revelation on 
this subject. 

The moral precepts of the Bible are diametrically 
opposed to slavery. They are. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, and all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them. 

1. The application of these precepts is universal. Our 
neighbor is every one whom we may henejit. The obliga* 
tion respects aU things whatsoever. The precept, tlien, 
manifestly, extends to men, as men, or men in every conr 
dition; and jf to all things whatsoever, certainly to a thing 
so important as the right to personal libeity. 

2. Again. By this precept, it is made our duty to cherish 
as tender and delicate a respect for the right which the 
meanest individual possesses over the means of happiness 
bestowed upon him by God, as we cherish for our own 
right over our own means of happiness, or as we desire any 
oUier individual to cherish for it. Now, were this precept 
obeyed, it is manifest that slavery could not in iact exist tor 
a single instant. The principle of the precept is absolutely 
subversive of the principle of slavery. That of the one is 
the entire eguality of right ; that of the other, the entire 
absorption of the rights of one in the rights of the other. 

If any one doubt respecting the bearing of the Script tu'e 
precept upon this case, a few plain qnestions may throw 
additional light upon the subject. For instance, — 

1. Do the precepts and the spirit of the Gospel allow 

Die to derive my support from a system, which extorts 

labor from my fellow-men, without allowing them any voice 

in the equii-alent which tliey shall recpive ; aod which can 

18 • 
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only be sustained by keeping them in a state of maital 
degradation, and by shutung them out, in a great degree, 
from tiie means of salvation ? 

2. Would tlie master be willing that another person 
should subject him to slavery, for the same reasons, and on 
the same grounds, that he holds his slave in bondage ? 

3. Would tlie gospel allow us, if it were in our power, 
to reduce our fellow-citizens of our own color to slavery t 
But the gospel makes no distinction between men on the 
ground of color or of race. Ood has made of one blood aU 
the nations that dweU on the. earth* I think that these 
questions will easily ascertain the gospel principles on this 
subject. 

out to thb it is objected^ that the gospel never forbids 
slavery ; and, still more, that, by prescribing the duties of 
masters and servants, it tacitly allows it. This objection 
k of sufficient import«uice to deserve attentive consid- 
eration. 

The following will, I think, be considered by both par« 
ties a fair statement of the teaching of the New Testament 
on tliis subject. The moral principles of the gospel are 
directly subversive of the principles of slavery ; but, on the 
other hand, the gospel neither commands masters to manumit 
their slaves, nor authorizes slaves to free themselves fiora 
their masters ; and, also, it goes further, and prescribes the 
duties suited to both parties b their present condition. 

First. Now, if this be admitted, it will, so far as I see, 
be sufficient for the argument. For if the gospel be dia* 
metrically opposed to the principle of slavery, it must be 
opposed to me practice of slavery ; and, therefore, were the 
principles of the gospel fully adopted, slavery could not 
exist. 

Secondly. 1. 1 suppose that it will not be denied, that God 
has a right to inform us of hb will in any manner that he 
pleases ; and that the intimation of his will, in what manner 
soever signified, is binding upon the conscience. 

2. Hence, God may make known to us his will either 
directl3r or bdirecdv ; and if that will be only distinctly sig* 
nified, it is as binding in tlie one case as in tlie other 
Thus, he may, b express tenns, forbid a certam course of 
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conduct ; this is forbidding it directly ; or else he may 
commano c^tain duties, or impose certain obligauons, with 
which that course of conduct is manifestly inconsistent; 
tliis is forbidding it imlirealy. It is sufHcient, in eitlier 
case, in order to constitute the obligation, that the will oi 
God be known. 

3. The (j^uestion, then, resolves itself into this : Has God 
knposed obhgations upon men which are inconsistent with 
the existence of domestip slavery ? That he has, may, I 
think, be easily shown. 

a* He has made it our duty to proclaim the gospel to 
all men, without respect to circumstance or condition. If 
it be our duty to proclaim the gospel to every cieature, it 
must be our duty to give to every creature every means for 
attaining a knowledge of it ; and, yet more imperatively, 
not to place any obstacles in the way of their attaining that 
knowledge. 

6. He has taught us, that the ctn^ue^al relation is estab- 
Ibhed by himself; that husband and wife are joined together 
by God ; and that man may not put them asunder. The 
marriage contract is a contract for life, and is dissoluble 
only for one cause, that of conjugal in6delity. Any system 
that interferes with tliis contract, and claims to make it any 
thing else than what God has made it, is in violation ol 
his law. 

c God has established the parental and filial relationu, 
and has imposed upon parents and children appropriate and 
peculiar duties. The child is bound to honor and obey 
tlie parent ; the parent to support and educate the chiid^ 
and to bring him up m the nurture and admooiUon of the 
Lord. With these relations and obligations, no created 
being has a right to interfere. A system which claims 
authority to sever these relations, and to. annihilate these 
obligations, must be at variance with the will of God. 

4. That the Christian reli^oa does establish these rela- 
tbns, and impose these obligations, will not, I think, be 
disputed. Now, they eitlier are, or are not, inconsistent 
with the existence of domestic slavery. If they are incon- 
si5tent with the existence of slavery, then slavery is indi- 
reetfy forbidden by the Christian religion. If thej ar9 not 
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inconsistent with it, then, that interfeience with them, 
which slavery exercises, is as uncalled for as it would be 
in any other case ; and is the infliction of just so much 
gratuitous, inexcusable, and demoralizing misery. And, as 
we have before said, what is indirectly forbidden in the 
Sc^ripture, is as truly forbidden as though it were directly 
forbidden. 

But it may be asked, Why was this manner of forbidding 
It chosen in preference to any other? I reply that this 
question we are not obliged to answer. It is enough for us 
to show that it is forbidden. It is this which establishes 
the obligation, and this obligation cannot be m the least 
affected by the reason which may be g^ven, for the 
manner in which God has seen fit to reveal it. 

The reason may be, that slavery is a social evil ; and 
that, in order to eradicate it, a change must be effected in 
the society in which it exists, and that tliis change would 
De better effected by tlie inculcation of the principles them- 
selves which are opposed to slavery, than by the inculca- 
tion of a direct precept. Probably ail social evils are tlius 
most successfully remedied. 

We answer, again, this very course which the gospel takes 
on this subject, seems to have been the only one that could 
have been taken, m order to effect the universal abolition of 
slaveiy. The gospel was designed, not for one race, or for 
one tbme, but for all races, and for all times. It looked 
not at the abolition of this form of evil for that age alone, 
but for its universal abolition. Hence, the important 
object of its Author was, to gain it a lodgment in every part 
of the known world; so that, by its universal difHision 
among all classes of society, it might quietly and peacefully 
modify and subdue the evil passions of men ; and thus, 
witliout violence, work a revolution in the whole mass of 
mankind. In this manner alone could its object, a univer* 
sal moral revolution, have been accomplished. For, if it had 
forbidden the evil, instead of subverting the prindpk ; if it 
had proclaimed the unlawfulness of slavery, and taught 
Slaves to resist the oppression of their masters ; it would 
instantly have arra]^ed the two parties in deadly hostility, 
througboiit the civilized wcMrld: its announcement would 
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have been the signal of servile war ; and the very name of 
the Christian religion would have been forgotten amidst the 
agitations of universal bloodshed. The fact, under tliese 
circumstances, that the gospel does not forbid slavery, af- 
fords no reason to suppose that it does not mean to firo- 
hibit it ; much less does it afford ground for belief, tliat 
Jesus Christ intended to authorize it. 

3, It b. important to remember that two grounds of moral 
obligation are distinctly recognized in the gospel. The 
first is our duty to man, as man ; that b, on the ground of 
the relation which men sustain to each other : die second 
is our duty to man, as a creature of God; that is, on the 
ground of the relation which we all sustain to God. On 
diis latter ground, many things become our duty which 
would not be so on the fonner. It is on tliis ground, that 
we are commanded to return good for evil, to pray for them 
that despitefully use us, and when we are smitten on one 
cheek, to turn also the other. To act tlius is our duty, 
not because our fellow-man has a right to claim this course 
of conduct of us, nor because he has a right to inflict injury 
upon us, but because such conduct in us will be well pleasing 
to God. And when God prescribes tlie course of conduct 
which will be well pleasing to him, he by no meuns ac- 
knowledges the riglit of abuse in tlte injurious peison, but 
expressly declares, Vengeance is mine, and / will npay it^ 
saith the Lord. Now, it is to be observed, that it h pre( ise« 
ly upon this latter ground, that tlie slave is commanded to 
obey liis master. It is never urged, like the duty of obe- 
dience to parents, because it is right ; but because the cul- 
tivation of meekness and forbearance under injury, will be 
well pleasing unto God. Thus, servants are commanded 
to be obedient to their own masters, ^^ in singleness of 
heart, as uiUo Christ ;" '^ doing the wiU of God from die 
heart, widi good will doing service as to the Lord^ and not 
to men," Eph, vi, 5-— 7. ^' Servants are commanded to 
count their masters wordiy of all honor, diat die name of 
God and his doctrine be not blasphemed" 1 Vim. vi, i 
" Exhort servants to be obedient to dieir own masters," 
&c., " thai they may adorn the doctrine of God our Savim 
in all things." Titus iii, 9. The manner m which the 
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duty of servants or slaves is inculcated, therefore, &ffi)rda 
no uroimd for tiie assertion, that the gospel authorizes one 
man to hold another in bondage, any more than the com 
niand to honor the king, wlien tkat king was Nero, author 
ized tiie tyranny of the emperor ; or than the command to 
turn the other cheek, when one is smitten, justifies the 
infliction of violence by an injurious man.* 

In a word, if the gospel rule of conduct be directly at 
variance with the existence of slavery ; if the relations 
which it establishes, and the obligations which it enforces, 
are inconsistent with its existence ; if the manner in which 
it treats it, is the only manner in which it could attempt its 
utter and universal extermination ; and if it inculcates the 
duty of slaves on principles which have no connection with 
the question of the right of masters over tliem ; I think it 
must be conceded that the precepts of the gospel in no 
manner countenance, but are entirely opposed to, the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery. 

Before closing this part of the subject, it may be proper 
to consider the question. What is the duty of masters and 
slaves, imder a condition of society m which slavery new 
exists ? 

1. As to masters. 

If the system be wrong, as we have endeavored to show, 
if it be at variance with our duty both to God and to man, 
it must be abandoned. If it be asked. When ? I ask again. 
When shall a man begin to cease doing wrong ? Is not the 
answer always, bnmediately 1 If a man is injuring i«, do 
we ever doubt as to the time when he ought to cease? 
There is then no doubt in respect to the time when wip 
ought to cease inflicting injury upon others. 

But it may be said, immediate abolition would be the 
greatest possible injury to the slaves tlieraselves. They are 
not competent to self-government. 

This is a question of fact, which it is not wnhin the prov- 
ince of moral philosophy to decide. It very likely may be 

* I hsivp retainf'd the above parasrraph. tho^igh 1 confess that the re 
martcs of ProfeHSor Taylor, of the union Theological Seminary of Vir 
srinia, have led me seriously to doubt whether the dislinctiou to whicli 
it aliades is sustained by the New Testament. 
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SO. So far as I know, the facts are not sufficiently known 
lo warrant a full opinion on the suhject. We will, there- 
fore, suppose it to be the case, and ask, What is the duty 
of masters urul^r these circumstances 1 

1 . The situation of die slaves, in which this obstacle to 
their emancipation consists, is not by their otm act, but by 
the act of their masters; and, therefore, die masters arc 
bound to remove it. The slaves were brought here widi- 
out their own consent, they have been condnued in thtii 
present state of degradation without their own consent, and 
they are not responsible for the consequences. If a man 
have done injustice to his neighbor, and have also placed 
impediments in die way of remedying that injustice, he is 
as much under obligation to remove the impediments in the 
way of justice, as he is to do justice. Were it odierwise, 
a man might, by the accumulation of injury, at last render 
die most atrocious, injury innocent and rigiit. 

2. But It may be said, this cannot be done, unless the 
slave is held in bondage until the object be accomplished. 
This is also a question of fact, on which I will not pretend 
to decide. But suppose it to be so, the question returns, 
What then is the duty of the master? I answer, supposing 
such to be the fact, it may be the duty of die master to hold 
tl'.e slave ; not, however, on the ground of right over him, 
bit of obliiration to him, and of obligation to him for the 
l/wyose of accomplishing a particidar and specified good 
An d, of coi:rse, he who holds him for any other purpose, holds 
hi'ii wrongfully, and is guilty of the sin of slavery. In the 
mtan while, he is innocent in just so far is he, in the fear o! 
God. holds the slave, not for the good o< the master, but for 
the good of die slave, and widi die entire and honest intention 
of accomplishing the object as soon as he can, and of libera- 
ting the slave as soon as the object is accomplished. Ho 
thus admit? the slave to equality of right. He does unto 
another as he would that another should do unto him ; and, 
thus acting, though he may inform hold a fellow-crtature 
vn bondage, he is in fact innocent of the crime of violation 
of liberty. This opinion, however, proceeds ujkmi the sup- 
position diat the facts are as above stated. As to tha 
question of fact, I do not feel competent to a decision. 
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II. Tlie duty of slaves is also explicidy made tnown in 
the Bible. They are bound to obedience, fidelity, sub- 
mission, and respect to their masters, not only to the good 
and kind, but also to the unkind and fix)ward ; not, how- 
ever, on the ground of duty to man, but on the ground of 
daiy to God, This obligation extends to every thing but 
matters of conscience. When a master conmiands a slave 
to do wrong, the slave ought not to obey. The Bible 
does not, as .1 sup|iose, authorize resistance to injury ; but it 
commands us to refuse obedience in such a case, and suffer 
the consequences, looking to God alone, to whom ven- 
geance belongeth. Acting upon these principles, the slave 
may attain to the highest grade of virtue, and may exhibit 
a sublimity and purity of moral character, which, in, the 
condition of the master, is absolutely unattainable. 

Thus we see that the Christian religion not only forbids 
slavery, but that it also provides the only method in which, 
after it has once been established, it may be abolished, and 
that with entire safety and benefit to both parties. By in- 
stilling the right moral dispositions into the bosom of the 
master and of the slave, it teaches the one the duty of re- 
cipixxiity, and the other the duty of submission ; and thus, 
without tumult, without disorder, without i-evenge, but, by 
the real moral improvement of both parties, restores both to 
the relation towards each other intended by their Creator. 

Hence, if any one will reflect on these facts, and remem- 
ber the moral law of the Creator, and the terrible sanctions 
by which his laws are sustained, and also the provision 
which in the gospel of reconciliation. He has made for re- 
moving this evil after it has once been established ; he musi^ 
I think, be convinced of the imperative obligation which 
rests u}X)n him to remove it without the delay of a moment 
The Judge of the whole earth will do justice. He hears 
the cry of the oppressed, and he will, in the end, terribly 
vindicate right. And, on the other hand, let those who 
suffer wrongfully, bear their sufferings with patience, com- 
mitting their souls unto him as unto a faithful Creator. 

Part H. The right of personal liberty may be violated 
oy Society. 

As the right to use the means of happmess wliich Gcm! 
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has given him in such manner as he wUl, firovided he do 
not violate the corresponding rights of others, is conferred 
upon the individual by his Creator, it is manifest that no 
being but the Creator can riglitly restrict it. The individual 
IS just as truly, in this sense, independent of society, as he 
IS of individuals. Society b composed of individuals, and 
can have no other rights than the individuals of which it b 
composed, only in just so far as the individual voluntarily^ 
and for an equivalent, has conceded to it, in ^ven and lim- 
ited respects, some of the rights of which he was originally 
possessed. Whenever society interferes with tliese original 
rights, unless in the cases b which they have been volun- 
tsLrily eeded, then the right of personal liberty is violated 
Thus, the Declaration of Independence, above quoted, after 
having asserted the universality of the equality of men. 
by virtue of their creation, and that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, proceeds to 
state, " tliat, to secure thiese rights, governments were insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the am- 
sent of the governed ;" ^that is, by the concession of the 
individual to society ;) " tnat, when any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
^ laying its foundation in such principles, and orgafiizmg its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem mos^ likely to 
effect their safety and happiness." 

SociETT may violate the personal rights of the individual. 

1. By deprivbg him unjustly of his physical liberty^ or 
any of lib means of phy^cal happiness. Thb b done, fost, 
whenever any individual b imprisoned or punished, except 
for crime. 

2. Whenever, although he may have been guilty of 
crime, he b imprisoned or punbhed witlKHit a fair and im- 
partial trial ; for, as every man b presumed to be innocent 
until he shall have been proved to be guilty, to imprison oi 
molest him witliout such proof b to imprison or molest him 
while he is innocent. Thb remark, however, does net 
apply to the detention of prisoners in order to trial. The 
detention in ^lib case b not for the purposes of pimishment, 

19 
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but simply to prevent escape, and as a necessary means for 
the execution of justice. It is also no iiuustice ; for it is a 
power over their persons which tlie uuhviduals have, ion 
mutual good, conceded to society. 

3. Inasmuch as every individual has the right to go where 
he pleases, under the limitations above specified, Uiis right 
b violated, not merely by confining him to a particular 
place, but also by forbidding his going to any particular 
place within the limits of the society to which he oeloitgs, 
or by forbidding him to leave it when and bow he pleases 
As his connection with the society to which he belongs is a 
voluntary uct, his simple will is an ultimate reason why he 
should leave it ; and the bee exercise of this will cannot, 
without injustice, be restrained. 

The great clause in the Magna Charta on this general 
subject, is in these memorable words : " Let no freeman 
be imprisoned, or disseized, or outlawed, or in any manner 
injured or proceeded against by us, otherwise than by the 
legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land." 
And the full enjo3rment, of this right is guaranteed to every 
individual m this country and in Great Britain, by the 
celebrated act of Habeas Corpus: by which, upon a 
proper presentation of the case before a judge, the judgQ is 
under obligation, if there be cause, to command the person 
who has the custody of another, to bring him immediately 
before him ; and is also obliged to set the prisoner at large, 
unless it appear to him that he is deprived of his liberty for 
a satisfactory reason. 

2. Society may violate the rights of the individual by 
restraining his intellectual liberty. 

I have before stated that ai man has the right to the u&e 
of his intellect in such manner as he pleases, provided he 
interfere not with the rights of others. This beludes, Jirst, 
Che right to pursue what studies he pleases ; and, secondly, 
to publish th^m when and where he pleases, subject to the 
above limitation. 

1. This right is violated, first, when society, or govern- 
ment, which is its agent, prohitats any course of study or 
investigation to which the mclination of the mdividual may 
determine hun. 
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2. When government prohibits him from publbhing these 
results, and firom attempting, by the use of argument, to 
make as many converts to his o].inions as he can, in both 
cases withia the limits specified. If it be said, that men 
may thus be led into error, the answer is. For this error the 
individuals themselves, and not their neighbor, are xespon- 
sible ; and, therefore, the latter has no authority to interfere. 

These remarks apply to those cases only, in which the 
use of the individual's intellect is witliout injury to the 
rights of others. They, however, by the terms of the 
case, exclude those modes of intellectual emplo3rment, 
which do thus interfere. It is obvious, that a man has 
no more right to restrict, by the use of his intellect, my 
just control over the means of happiness bestowed upon 
me, than by the use of his body, or the use of his property. 
What I have said, therefore, in no manner precludes the 
right of society to restrict the use of the individual's intel- 
lect, in those cases where this violation- exists. 

But when thh violation is supposed to exist, by what 
rule IS society to be governed, so as, in the exen^ise of the 
right of restraint, to avoid infringement of the law of intel- 
lectual liberty ? I am aware that the decision of this ques- 
tion is attended with great difficulties. I shall, however, 
endeavor to suggest such hints as seem to me to throw 
light upon it, in the hope that the attention of some one 
better able to elucidate it, may be thus more particularly 
attracted to the discussion. 

1. Society is bound to protect those rights of the indi- 
vidual which he has committed to its charge. Among 
these, for instance, is reputation. As the individual relin- 
quishes the right of protecting his own reputation, as well 
as his property, society undertakes to protect it for him. 

2. Society has the right to prevent its own destruction 
As, without society, individual man would, almost univer 
sally, perish ; so men, by the law of self-preservation, have 
a right to prohibit those modes of using a man's mind, as 
well as those of using his body, by which society would be 
annilylated. 

3. As society has the right to employ its power to pre 
vent its own dissolutioi, it also has tlie same right to pr 
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tect Itself from causeless injui} . A man has no more right 
to carry on a trade by which his neighbor is annoyed, than 
one by which he is poisoned. &j, if the empio3nment of a 
man's intellect be not of such a character as to be positively 
fatal, yet, if it be positively mischievous, and if such be 
its manifest tendency, society has a right to interfere and 
prohibit it. 

4. It is, however, a general principle, that society is 
not to mterfere, while the individual has in himself the 
means of repelling, or of rendering nugatory, the injury. 
Whenever, therefore, although the publication of opinions 
be c(»ifessedly injurious, the injury is of such a nati\re, 
that every individual can protect himself from it, society 
leaves the individual to the use of that power which he 
still retains, and which is sufficient to remedy the evil. 

If I mistake not, these principles will enable us to dis- 
tinguish between diose cases m which it is, and those m 
which it is not, the duty of society to interfere with the 
freedom of the human intellect. • 

1. Whenever the individual possesses within himself the 
means of repelling the injury, society should not interfere. 
As, for mstance, so far as an assertion is false, and false 
simply, as in philosophical or mathematical error, men have, 
in their own understandings and their instinctive perception 
of truth, a safeguard against injury. And, besides thb 
when discussion b free, error may be refiited by argument ; 
and in this contest, truth has always, from the constitution 
of things, the advantage. It needs not, therefore, physical 
force to assist it. The conJutcUion of error is also decisive. 
It reduces it absolutely to nothing. Whereas the forcible 
prohibition of discussion leaves things precisely as they 
were, and gives to error the additional advantage of the 
presumption, that it could not be answered by argument ; 
that is, that it is tlie truth. 

2. But, suppose the matter made public is also injurious, 
and is either false, or, if true, is of such a nature as difecdy 
to tend to the destruction of individual or socml happiness, 
and the individual has not in himself the power of repelling 
the iujunr. Here, the lacts being provea, society b bound 
to interieie, and impose such penalty, and render such 
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redress, as shall, if possible, remunerate the injured party , 
or, at least, prevent the repetition of the offence. 
Under this head, several cases occur : * 

1. If a man use his intellect for the purpose of destroy^ 
ing his neighbor's reputation, it is . the duty of society to 
interfere. There is here a manifest injury, inasmuch as 
reputation is a means of happiness, and as much tlie prop* 
erty of an individual, as his house or lands, or any otlier 
result of his mdustry. He has, besides, no method of 
redress within himself; for he may be ruined by a general 
asseition, which is m its nature incapable of being disproved. 
As if' A asserted that B had stolen ; this, if beUeved, would 
ruin B ; but he could not dispr(^ve it, unless he could sum« 
mon all the men with whom, in his whole life, he had 
ever had any pecuniary transactions. Besides, if he could 
do this, he could never convey the facts to all persons to 
whom A had conveyed the scandal. Were such actions 
allowed, eveiy one might be deprived of his reputation, 
one of his most valuable means of happiness, it is the 
duty of society, therefore, in this case, to guard the rights 
of the individual, by granting him redress, and preventing 
the repetidon of the injury. 

2. Inasmuch as men are actuated by various passions, 
which are only usefiil when indulged within certain re- 
straints, but which, when indulged without these restraints, 
are destructive of individual right, as well as of society 
itself ; society has a right to prohibit the use of intellect for 
the purpose of exciting the passions of men beyond those 
limits. As he is guilty who robs another, so is he also 
guilty who incites another to robbery ; and still more, he who 
incites, not one man, but a multitude of men, to robbery. 
Hence, society has a right to prohibit obscene booki, ob- 
scene pictures, and every thing of which the object and 
tendency b to promote lasciviousness. On the same 
ground, it has a right ta prohibit incendiary and seditious 
publications, and every thing which would provoke tlie 
enmity or malice of men against each other. 

The reason of tliis is, &st, injury of this kind cannot be 
. repelled by argument, for it is not addressed to ttie reason ; 
and the very mention of the subject excites those imagina- 
19* 
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tions, from which the injury to society arises. As the eril 
is susceptible of no other remedy tlian prohioition, and as 
the welfare of society requires that a remedy be found, 
prohibition is the right and the duty of society. 

Another reason, applicable to most publications of this 
sort, is found in the nature of the parental relation. The 
parent, being the guardian of his child's morals, has the 
right of directmg what he shall and what he shall not read 
Hence, all the parents of a community, that is, society at 
large, have a right to forbid such books as shall, in tbek 
opinion, injure the moral character of their children. 

3. Again. Society may be dissolved, not merely by tlie 
excitation of unlawful passion, but by the removal of moral 
restraint. Every one must see tliat, if moral distinctions 
were abolished, society could not exist for a moment. Men 
might be gregarious, but they would cease to be social. 
If any one, therefore, is disposed to use his intellect for 
the purpose of destroying, in the minds of men, the dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice, or any of those funda- 
mental princLplq^ on which the existence of society depends, 
society has a right to interfere and prohibit him. 

This right of society is founded, first, upon the right of 
self-preservation ; and, secondly, upon the ground of com- 
mon sense. Society is not bound to make, over and over 
again, an experiment which the whole history of man has 
proved always to end in licentiousness, anarchy, misery, 
and universal bloodshed. Nor can any man claim a right 
to use his mind in a way which must, if allowed, produce 
unmixed misery and vidation of right, wherever its influence 
b exerted. 

Besides, in this, as in the other cases specified, society 
has no means of counteracting the injury by argument ; 
because such appeals are made, not to the reason and the 
conscience, but to the rapacious passions of men ; and, 
also, because those persons who would Ibten to such sug- 
gestions, would rarely, if ever, be disposed to read, much 
les3 to examine and reflect upon, any argument that could 
be ofi^red. 

But it may be objected, that a society constituted on 
those principles, might check the progress of fiee mquiry. 
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and, under the pretext of injurious tendency limit the 
libeity of fiiir discussion, i .c-* 

T> this it may be answered, — 

It is no objection to a rule, that it is capable of abuse ; 
for this objection will apply to all laws and to all arrange- 
ments that man has ever devised. In the present imper- 
fect c(Hidition of human nature, it is frequently sufficient 
that a rule prevents greater evil than it inflicts. 

It is granted that men may suppose a discussion injuri- 
ous when it is dot so, and may thus limit, unnecessarily, the 
freedom of inquiry. But let us see in what manner this 
abuse is guarded against. * 

The security, in this case, is the trial by jury. When 
twelve men, taken by lot from the whole community, sit in 
judgment, and specially when the accused has the right 
of excepting, for cause, to as many as he will, he is sui^e 
of having, at least, an impartial tribunal. These judges 
are themselves under the same law which tliey administer 
to others. As it is not to be supposed that they would 
wish to abridge their own personal liberty, it is not to be 
supposed that they would be willing to abridge it for the 
sake of interfering with that of their neighbor. The 
question is, therefore, placed in the hands of as impartial 
fudges as the nature of the case allows. To such a tri- 
bunal, no reasonable man can, on principle, object. To 
their decision, every candid man would, when lus duty to 
God did not forbid, readily submit.-* 

Now, as it must be granted that no man has a right to 
use his intellect to the injury of a community, the only 
question in any particular case, is, whether tlie use com* 
plained of is injurious, and injurious in such a sense as to 
require the interference of society. It surely does not 
need aigument to show that the unanimous decision of 
twelve men is more likely to be correct than the decision 
of one man ; and specially that the decision of twelve men, 
who have no personal interest in the affair, is more likely to 
be correct, than that of one man who is liable to all the 
influences of personal vanity, love of distinction, and pecu- 
nuuy emolument. There surely can be no qiiestiou 
wliether, in a matter oh which the dearest interests of 
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Others are concerned, a man. is to be a judge !n his own 
case, or whether as impartial a tribunal as the ingenuity of 
man has ever devised, shall judge for him. If it be ^aid 
that twelve impartial men are liable to error, and by con- 
sequence to do injustice, it may be answered, How much 
more liable is one, and he a partial man, to err and to do 
injustice ! If, then, a system of trial of tlus sort, not only 
must prevent more injury than it inflicts, but is free from 
all liability to injury, except such as results from the ac- 
knowledged imperfections of our nature, the fault, if it 
exist, is not in the rule, but in the nature of man, and 
must be endured until the nature of man be altered. 

And I cannot close this discussion without remaikmg, 
that a most solemn and imperative duty seems to me to 
rest upon judges, legislators, jurors and prosecuting c^icers, 
m regard to this subject. We hear, at the present day, 
very much about the liberty of the press, the freedom of 
inquiry, and the freedom of the human intellect. All these 
are precious blessings — by far too precious to be lost. But 
it is to be remembered, that no liberty can exist without 
restraint ; and the remark is as true of mtellectual as of 
physical liberty. As there could be no physical liberty, if 
every one, both bad and good, did what he would, so there 
would soon be no liberty, either physical or intellectual, if 
every man were allowed to publish what he would. The man 
who publishes what will inflame the licentious passions, or 
subvert the moral principles of others, is undermining the 
foundations of the social fabric ; and it is- kindness neither 
to him nor to society, quietly to4ook on until both he and 
we are crushed beneatii the ruins. The danger to liberty 
is preeminently greater, at the present day, from the licen- 
tiousness than from the restriction of the press. It there- 
fore becomes all civil and judicial officers to act as the 
guardians of society ; and, unawed by popular clamor, and 
unseduced by popular favor, resolutely to defelld the people 
against their worst enemies. Whatever may be the form 
of a government, it cannot long continue free, after it has 
refused to acknowledge the distinction between the liberty 
and die licentbusness of the press. And, much as we 
mav execrate a profligate writer, let us remember that th« 
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3ivil officer who, fiom pusiUanimity^ reilises to exercise the 
power placed m his hands to restrab abuse, deserves, at 
least, an equal share of our execration. 

Thirdly. The right of religUms I3>eritf may be vio- 
lated oy society. 

We have before said, that every individual has the right 
to pursue his own happiness, by worshipping his Creator in 
any way that he pleases, provided he do not interfere with 
the rights of his neighbor. 

This includes the following things : He is at liberty to 
worship God in any form' that he deems most acceptable 
to Him, to worship individually or socially, and to promote 
that form of worship which he considers acceptable to 
God, by the promulgation of such sendments as he be- 
lieves to be tnio, provided he leave the rights of his 
neighbors unmolested ; and of this liberty he is not to be 
restricted, unless such molestation be made manifest to a 
jury of his peers. 

As \ man is at liberty to worship God individually or b 
societies collected for that piurpose, if his object can be 
secured, in his own opinbn, by the enjoyment of any of 
the facilities for association granted to other men fi>r bno- 
cent purposes, he is entided to them just as other men are. 
The general principle applicable to tlie case, I suppose to 
be this : A man, in consequence of bemg religious, that is, 
of worshipping God, acquires no human right whatever ; 
tor it is, so far as his fellow'-raen's rights are concerned, 
the same thing, whether he wcxship God or not. And, on 
the other hand, b consequence of bebg leligious, he loses 
no right, and for the same reason. And, therefore, a^ men 
are entitied to all innocent facilities which they need for 
prosecuting an bnocent object, a religious man hasi the 
same right to these facilities for promoting his object ; and 
it is the busbess of no one to inquire whether this be reli- 
gious, scientific, mechanical, or any other, so long as it is 
merely innocent. 

Now this right is violated by society,— 

1. By forbidding the exercise of all religbn^ as b tha 
case of the Freneh Revolution. 

2. By forbiddbg or enforcing the exeiciae of any ixm 
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of religion. ' In so far as an act is religious, society has uc 
right of control over it. If it interfei-e with the rights of 
others, this puts it within the control of socie^, and thii 
alone, and solely for this reason. The power of society is, 
therefore, in this case, exerciised simply on the grouni! o^ 
injury perpetrated and proved, and not on account of tlie 
truth or falseness, the goodness or badness, of the religion 
in tlie sight of the Creator. 

3. By inflicting disabilities upon men, or depriving them 
of any of their rights as men, because they are or are not 
religious. This violation occurs in all cases in which society 
mterferes to deny to religious men the same privileges for 
promoting their happiness by way of religion, as they enjoy 
for promoting their happiness in any other innocent way. 
Such is the case when religious societies are denied the 
right of incorporation, with all its attendant privileges, for 
the purposes of religious worship, and the promotion of their 
religious opinions. Unless it can be shown that the enjoy- 
ment of such privileges interferes with the rights of others, 
the denial of them is a violation of religious liberty. De- 
priving clerg3rmen of the elective franchise, is a violation of 
a similar character. 

4. By placing the professors of any peculiar fwm of 
religion under aoy disabilides; as, for instance, rendering 
them ineligible id office, or in any manner making a dis« 
tmction between them and any other professors of religion, 
or any other men. As society has no right to inflict dis- 
abilities upon men, on the ground of their worshipping Goo 
in genercu, by consequence, it has no right to inflict dis- 
abilities on the ground of worshipping God in any manner 
in particular. If the whole subject is without the control 
of scx^iety, a part of it is also without its control. Different 
modes of worship may be more or less acceptable to 
God ; but this gives to no man a right to interfere with 
those means of happiness, which God has conferred upon 
any otlier man. 

The question may arise here, whether society has a right 
to provide by law for the support of religious instruction 
I answer, If the existence of religious instruction be neces- 
sary to the existence of society, and if there be no other 
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n^oae of providing for its support, but by legislative enact- 
ment, tlien, 1 do not see any more violation of principle in 
sucii (mact/xient, than in that for tlie support of common 
schools ; provided that no one were obliged to attend unless 
be chose, and that every one were allowed to pay for that 
form of worship which he preferred. There are other ob- 
jections, however^ to such a course, aside firom that arising 
fiom the supposed violation of civil liberty. 

1. It cannot be shown that religious teachers cannot be 
supported without legislative aid. The facts teach a differ^ 
ent result. 

2. The religion of Christ has always exerted its greatest 
power when, entirely unsupported, it has been left to exert 
Its own peculiar effect upon the consciences of men. 

3. The support of religion by law is at variance witfi the 
genius of the gospeL.- The gospel supposes every maii' to 
be purely voluntary m his service of God, in hb chc^ot of 
the mode of worship of his religious teachers, and of the 
compensation which he will maJce to them for their ser- 
vices. Now, all this is reversed in the supposition of a 
ministry supported by civil power. We therefore conclude 
that, although such support might be provided without in- 
terference with civil liberty, it could not be done without 
violation of the spirit of the gospel. That is, though the 
state might be desirous of affording aid to the church, the 
church is bound, on principle, resolutely and steadfastly to 
protest against in any manner receiving it. 

4. And I thbk that the facts will show that this view of 
the subject is correct. The clergy, as a profession, are 
better remunerated by voluntary support than by legal 
enactment. When the people arrange the matter of com- 
pensation with their clergymen themselves, there are no 
rich and overgrown benefices, but there are also but few 
miserably poor curacies. The minister, if he deserve it. 
generally lives as well as his people. If it be said that high 
talent should be rewarded by elevated rank b this profession, 
as in any other, I answer, that such seems to me not to be 
the genius of the gospel. The gospel presents no induce- 
ments of worldly rank oi of official dignity, and it scorns to 
hold out such motives to the religious teacher. I answe)r 
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ai);ain) official rank and luxurious splendor^ instead of adding 
to, take froin, the real influence of a teacher of religion. 
They tend to destroy that moral hardihood which is neces- 
sary to the success of him, whose object it is to render men 
better ; and, while they surround him with all the insignia 
of power, enervate that very spirit on which moral power 
essentially depends. And, besides, a religion supported by 
the government, must soon become the tool of the govern- 
ment ; or, at least, must be involved and implicated in every 
change which the government may undergo. How utterly 
at variance this must be with the principles of Him who 
declared, .<.' My kingdom is not of this worid/' suiely neea 
not be iHustrated. 



] 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

JUSTICE IN RESPECT TO PROPERTY. 

SECTION 1. ' 

THE RIOHT or PROPERTY. 

I. Definition of the right of property. 

Tlie abstract right of prof^erty is tbe nf^ to use scnid- 
tliing in such manner as 1 choose. 

But, inasmuch as tiiis right of use is conunon to all men, 
and as one may choose to use his property in such a way 
as to deprive his neighbor of thb or of some other right, tbe 
right to use as I choose is litnited by the restriction, that I 
do not interfere with the rights of my neighbor. The right 
of property, tlierefore, when thus restricted, is the right to 
use something as I choose, provided 1 do not so use it as to 
interfere with the rights of my neighbor. 

Tims, we see that, fixMm tlie very nature of the case, the 
right of property is exclusive ; that is to say, if I have a 
right to any thing, this right excludes every one else from 
any ri^t over that thing; and it imposes upon every one 
else the obligation to leave me unmolested in the use of it, 
within those limits to which my right extends. 

II. On what the right of property is founded. 

The right of property is foimded on the will of God, ai 
made known to us by natural amadence^ by general caiue* 
quencdy and by revHation. 

Every tiling which we behold is essentially the propertjr 
of the Creator ; and he has a right to confer the use of U 
upon whomsoever, and under what restrictions soe^-er, he 
pleases. We may know in wiiat relations he wills us to 
stand towards the fhijigs around us by tbe pciiici|pl«8 which 
90 
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he has implanted within us, and by the result produced in 

indinduals and communities by the different coui-ses ' of 

conduct of which men aie capable. 

Now God signifies to us his will on this subject, — '• 
First. By the deqisions of natural coBscience. This 

is known fix>m several circumstances. 

1. All men, as soon as they begin to think, even in. early 
youth and mfancy, perceive this relation. They inmie. 
diately appippriate certain things to themselves ; diey feel 
injured, if their opntrol over those things is violated, and 
they are conscious ^f guilt, if diey violate this right iii 
respect to others. 

2. The relation of property is expressed by the posses 
sive pronouns. These are found m all languages. So 
universally is thb idea diffiised over the whole mass of 
human action and human feeling, diat it would be scarcely 
possible for two human beings to converse for even a few 
minutes on any subject, or in any language, without the 
frequent use of the words which designate the relation of 
possession. 

3. Not only do men feel the importance ot sustaining 
each other in the exercise of the right of property, bu< 
they manifestly feel that he who violates it has done wrongs 
that is, has violated obligation, and hence deserves pun- 
ishment, on the ground, not simply of the consequences of 
the act, but of the guiltiness of the actor. Thus, if a man 
steal, other men are not satis&ed when he has merely made 
restitution, although this may perfectly make up the loss 
to the injured party. It is always considered that some- 
thing more is due, either from God or from man, as a pun- 
ishment for the crime. Haice, the Jewish law enjoined 
tenfold restitution m cases of theft, and modem law inflicts 
fines, imprisonment, and corporal punishment, for the same 
offence. 

Secondly. That God wills the possession of property, is 
evident from the general consequences which rcsult from 
the existence of this relation. 

The existence and progress of society, nay, tlie very 
existence of our race^ depends upon the acknowledgment 
of this light. 
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Were not every individual entitled to the results of his 
labor, and to the exclusive enjoyment of the benefits of 
these results, — . 

1. No one would labor any more than was sufficient for 
liis own mdividual subsistence, beca|pe he would have no 
more right tifah any other person to the value which he 
had created. 

2. Hencfe, there would be no accumulatiQn ; of course, 
no capital, no tools^ no provision for* the future^ no houses, . 
and no agriculture. Each man, alone, >voiUd be obliged 
to contend, at the same time, with the elements, with wild 
beasts, and also with his rapacious fellow-men. The human 
Tace, under such circumstances, could not long exist. 

3. Under such circumstances, the race of man must 
speedily perish, or its existence be prolonged, even in 
favorable climates, under every accumulation of wretched- 
ness. Progress would be out of tlie question; and the 
only change which could take place, would be that arising 
fix)m the pressure of heavier and heavier penury, as the spon- 
taneous productions, of the earth became rarer, from im- 
provident consumption, without any correspondent labor for 
reproduction. 

4. It needs only to be remarked, in addition, that just 
in proportion as the right of property is held in violate, just 
in that proportion civilization advances, and the comtorts 
and conveniences of life multiply. Hence it is, that, in 
free and well ordered governments, and specially during 
peace, property accumulates, all the ordere of society enjoj 
the blessings of competence, the aits flourish, science adr 
vances, and men begin to form some conception of the 
happiness of which tlie present system is capable. And, 
on the contrary, under despotism, when law spreads iu 
protection over neither house, land, estate, nor life, and 
specially during civil wars, industry ceases, capital stag- 
nates, the arts decline, the people starve, population dimin- 
ishes, and men rapidly tend to a state of barbarism. 

Thirdly. The Holy Scriptures treat of the right of prop- 
erty as a thing acknowledged, and direct their precepst 
agamst every act by which it is violated, and also against 
the tempers of mhid from which such violation proc^ds. 
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The doctrine of revelation is so clearly set forth on thw 
subject, that I need not delay for the sake of dwt*lling 
upon it. It will be sufficient to refer to the prohibitions in 
the decalogue against stealing and coveting, and to the 
various precepts in die New Testament respecting our 
duty in regard to our neiglibor's possessions. 
1 proceed, in the next place, to consider, — 
III. The modes in which the right of property may be 
acquired. These may be divided bto two classes : 6ret, 
direct ; second, indirect. 
First Direct. 

1. By the immediate gift of God, 

When God has given me a desire for any object, and 
has spread this object before me, and there is no rational 
creature to contest my claim, I may take that object, anil 
use it as I will, subject only to the limitation of those obli- 
gations to Him, and to my fellow-creatures, which have 
been before specified. On this principle is founded my 
rivht to enter upon wild and unappropriated lands, to hunt 
wild game, to pluck wild fruit, to take fish, or anjr thing of 
this sort. This right is sufficient to exclude the nght of any 
subsequent claimant ; for, if it has been given to me, diat 
act of gift is valid, until it can be shown by another that 
it has been annulled. A grant of this sort, however, ap- 
plies only to an individual so long as he continues the locum 
ienens, and no longer. He has no right to enter upon unap- 
propriated land, and leave it, and then claim it afterward 
by virtue of his first possession. Were it otherwise, any 
individual might acquire a title to a whole continent, and 
exclude bom it all the rest of his species. 

2. By the labor of our hand^. 

Whatever value I have created by my own labor, or by 
the innocent use of the other means of happiness ^whicb 
God has given me, is mine. This is evident from the prin- 
ciple already so fi^quently referred to ; namely, that I 
have a right to use; for my own happiness, whatever God 
has given me, provided 1 use it not to the injury of anodier. 
Thus, if I catch a deer, or raise an ear of com upon land 
otherwise unappropriated, that deer, or that com, is mine. 
No reason can possibly be conceived, why any^ottier being 
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should raise a claim to them, which could extinguish, or 
even interfere with mine. 

This, however, is not meant to assert, that a man has a 
nght to sCny thmg more than to the results of his labor. 
He has no right, of course, to tlie results of the labor^ of 
another. If, by ray labor, I build a mill, and employ a 
man to take the charge of it, it does not folbw tliat he has 
a riglit to all the profits of the mill. If 1, by my labor 
and frugality, earn money to purchase a farm, and hire a 
laborer to work upon it, it does not follow that he has a 
right to all the produce of the farm. The profit is, in this 
case, to be divided between us. He has a right to the 
share which fairly belongs to his labor, and I have a right 
to the share that belongs to me, as the proprietor and pos- 
sessor of that which is the result of my antecedent labor. 
It would be as unjust for him to have the whole projity as 
for me to have the whole of it. It is fairly a case of part- 
nership, in which each party receives his share of the 
result, upon conditions previously and voluntarily agreeo 
upon. This is the general principle of wages, 

Seamdly. The right of property may be acquired in- 
directly. 

1. By eadhange. 

Inasmuch as 1 have an exclusive right to appropmte^ 
innocently, ihe pc^sessions which I have acquired, by the 
means stated above, and, inasmuch as every other map has 
the same right, we may, if we choose, voluntarily exchange 
our right to particular things with each other. li I culti- 
vate wheat, and my neighbor cultivates com, and we, both 
of us, have more of our respective production than we 
wish to use for ourselves, we may, on such terms as we 
can agree upon, exchange the one for the oUier. Property 
held in this manner is held rightftiUy. This exchange is 
of two kinds: first, barter, where the exchange on, both 
sides, consists of commodities ; and, second; bargain and 
tssle, where one of the parties gives, and the other receivesi 
money for his property. 

2. By gift. 

As I may thus rightfully part with, and another party 
rightfully receive, my property, tor an equivalent rendered 
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SO I may, if I choose, part with it without an equiva ent; 
that is, merely to gratify my feelings of benevolence, oi 
affection, or gratitude. Here, I voluntarily confer upor 
another the nght of ownership, and he may' rightfully 
receive and occupy it. 

3. By mil. 

As I have the right to dispose of my property as I 
please, during my life-time, and may exchange it or give it 
as I will, at any time previous to my decease j so I may 
give it to another, on the condition that he shall not enter 
into possession undl after my death. Property acquired m 
this manner is hdd rightfully. 

4. By inheritance. 

Inasmuch as persons frequently die without making a 
will, society, upon general principles, presumes upon the 
manner in which the deceased would have distributed his 
property, had he made a will. Thus, it b supposed that he 
would -distribute his wealth among his widow and children ; 
or, b failure of these, among his blood relations; and la 
proportions corresponding to their degree of consanguinity. 
Property may be rightflilly acquu^d in this maimer. 

5. By possession. 

In many cases, although a man have no moral right to 
piopclrty, yet he may have a right to exclude others from 
It ; and others are under obligation to leave him unmolested 
in the use of it. Thus, a man has by fraud obtained pos- 
session of a farm, and the rightful owners have all died : 
now, although the present holder has no just title to the 
property, yet, if it were to be taken from him and held by 
another, tlie second would have no better title than the 
first ; and a third person would have the same right to dis- 
possess the second, and in turn be himself dispossessed, and 
80 on for ever ; that is, there would be endless controvei-sy, 
without any nearer approximation to justice ; and hence, it 
is better that the case be left as it was in the first instance ; 
tliat is, in general, possession gives a right, so far as man is 
concerned, to unmolested enjo3anent, unless some one else 
can establish a better title. 

6. And hence, in general, I believe it will hold, tliat 
while merely the laws of society do not give a man aaj 
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fiiMral nghf to property, yet, when these laws have once 
assigned it to him, this simple fact imfx)ses a moral obliga- 
tion upon all other men to leave him in tlie undisturbed 
possession of it. I have no more right to set fire to the 
house of a man, who has defrauded an orphan to obtain it, 
than I have to set fire to the house of any other man. 

To sum up what has been said, — projjerty may be 
originally acquired either by the gift of God, or by our own 
labor : it may be subsequently acquiined either by exchange, 
or by gift during life, or by will ; but, in these cases of 
transfer of ownership, the free consent of the original ovmer 
is necessary to render the transfer morally right ; and, lastly, 
where the individual has not acquired pro|)erty jusrtly, yet 
mere possession, though it alters not his moral right to pos- 
session, yet it is a sufficient bar to molestation, unless some 
other claimant can prefer a better title. These, 1 think, 
comprehend the most important modes by which tlie right 
of property can he acquired. 

That principles somewhat analogous to these are in 
accordance with the laws of God is, I think, evident from 
observation of the history of man. The more rigidly these 
principles have been carried into active operation, the 
greater amount of happiness has been secured to the indi- 
vidual, and the more rapidly do nations advance in civiliza- 
tion, and the more successfully do they carry mto effect 
every means of mental and moral cultivation. The first 
steps that were taken in the recovery of Europe fiiom the 
misery of the dark ages, consisted in defining and estab- 
lishing the right of property upon the basis of equitaole 
and universal law. Until something of this s^ort b done, 
no nation can emerge from' a state of barbarism.* 

And hence we see the im|x>rtance of an able, learned, 
upright, and independent judiciary, and the necessity to 
national prosperity of carrying the decisions of law mto 
unirersai and impartial eiiect. It not unfrequently happtms 
that, for the purposes of party, the minds of the peophs are 
inflamed against the tribunals whose duty it is to administer 
justice ; or else, on the other hand, tor the same purix>se, a 

* Robertson*! Preliiniiuury Disaertation to the History of Chark • V. 
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flagrant violation of justice by a popular favorite is looked 
upon as hannless Let it be remembered, that society must 
be (I'lssotved, unless the supremacy of the law be mauitained. 
" The voice of the law " will cease to be " the harmony oi 
the world," unless " all things," both high and low, " do hei 
reverence," How often has even-handed justice commend- 
ed tlie chalice to die lips of the demagogue ; and he has 
been tlie first to drink of that cup which be supposed him* 
self to be mingling for others ! 



SECTION II. 

MODES IN WHICH THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY MAY BE VIOLATED 
BY THE INDIVIDUAL. 

I have already remarked, that the right of property, so 
far as it extends, is exclusive bodi of the individual and of 
society. This is true in respect to both parties. Thus, 
whatever I own, i own exclusively both of society and ol 
individuals ; and whatever either individuals or society own. 
diey own exclusively of me. (Jence, the right of proper^ 
is equally violated by taking viciously either public or pri- 
vate property ; and it is equally violated by taking viciousiy, 
whether the aggressor be the public or an individual. And, 
moreover, it is exclusive to the JuU amount of what is 
atoned. It is, therefore, as truly a violation of the right of 
property, to take a litde as to talce much ; to purloin a book 
or a penknife as to steal money ; to steal fruit as to steal a 
horse ; to defraud the revenue as to rob my nei^bor ; to 
overcharge the public as to overcharge my brother; to 
cheat the post-office as to cheat my friend. 

It has already been observed, that a right to the property 
of another can be acquired only by his own voluntary 
choice. This follows, immediately from the definition of 
the right of property. But, in order to render this choice 
of right available, it must be influenced by no motives pre- 
seiued ^Toiigiully by the receiver Thus, if I demand a 
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man's purse on the alternative that I will shoot hini if he 
deny ire, he may surrender it ratlier than be shot ; but I 
have no right to present such an akemative, and the con- 
sent of the owner renders it no less a violation of the rigln 
of property. If I inflame a man's vanity in order to induce 
him to buy of me a coach which he does not want, the 
transaction is dishonest ; because I have gained his will by 
a motive which 1 had no right to use. So, if I represent aD 
article in exchange to be different from what it is, I present 
a false motive, and gain his consent by a lie. And thus, m 
general, as I have said, a transfer of property is morally 
wrong, where the consent of the owner is obtained by Eaeans 
of a vicious act on the part of the receiver. 
Tlie right of property may be violated, — 

1. By taking property mthout the knowledge of the 
OA^Tier, or thefU It is here to be remembered, that the con- 
sent of the owner b necessary to any transfer of pro[)erty. 
We do not vary the nature of tlie act by persuading our- 
selves that the owner will not care about it, or tliat he 
would have no objection, or that he will not know it, or that 
it will never injure him to lose it. All this may or may not 
be ; but none of it varies tlie moral character of the transac- 
tion. The simple question is, Has the owner consented to 
the tramfer 1 If he have not, so long as tliis cijcuinstance, 
essential to a righteous transfer, is wanting, whatever other 
circumstances exist, it matters not, — tlie taking of anotlier's 
properly is theft. 

2, By taking the property of another, by consent vie- 
lently obtained. 

Such is the case in highway robbery. Here, we wick- 
edly obtain control over a man's life, and then offer him 
the alternative of death, or delivery of his property. Inas- 
much as the consent is no more voluntary than if we tied 
his hands, and took the money out of his pocket, the viola- 
tion of property is as great. And, besides this, we assume 
the jx>wer of life and death over an individual, over whom 
we have no just right whatever. In tliis case, in fact, we 
assume the unlimited control over the life and |KKsessions 
of another, and, on pain of death, oblige him to suirender 
dis property to our will. As, in tliis case, there is a double 
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anrj ai^L^ravaled violation .if right, it is, in all countnes, con 
si(i( led deserving of condign punishment, and is generailv 
rendered a capita) offence. 

3. By consent fraiululently ohtained, or cheating. 

This may be of two kinds : .; 

1. Wiiere no equivalent is offered^ as when a beggai 
oJjtains money on false pretences. 

2. Where the equivalent is different from what it jmr* 
ports to be ; or where the consent is obtained by an im- 
moral act on the pait of him who obtains it. As this in- 
cludes by far the greatest number of violations of tlie law 
of property, it will occupy the remainder of this section, 
and will require to be treated of somewhat at length. 

We shall divide it into two parts : — 1. Where the emdv* 
alent is material ; 2. Where the equivalent is immatenaL 
< 1. Where the EQrivALENT is material. This is o( 
two kinds : — I. Where the transfer is perpetucd; 2. Where 
the transfer is temporary. 

First. Where the transfer of property on both sides i& 
perpetual. This includes the law of buyer atid seller. 

The principal laws of buyer and seller will be seen from 
a consideration of the relation in which they stand to each 
other. The seller, or merchant, is supposed to devote his 
time and capital to die business of supplying his neighbors 
widi articles of use. For his time, risk, intei-est of money, 
and skill, he is entitled to an advance on his goods ; and 
the buyer is under a correspondent obligation to allow diat 
advance, except in the case of a change in tlie market 
price, to be noticed subsequently. 

Hence, 1. The seller is under obligation to furnish goods 
of the same (juality as that oi-dinarily furnished at the same 
prices. He is paid for his skill in purchasing, and of couise 
he ought to possess that skill, or to suffer the consequences. 
If he furnish goods of this quality, and they are, so far as 
his knowledge extends, free fit)m any defect, he is under 
obligation to do nothing more than to offer them. He i$ 
under no obligations to explain their adaptation, and direct 
the judgment of the buyer, unless by the law of benevo- 
lence. Having furnished goods to the best of his skill, and 
of the ordinar}' quality, his responsibility ceases, and it is 
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the business of the buyer to decide whether the arliiJe is 
adapted to his wants. If, however, the seller liave pur- 
chased a bad article, and have been deceived,* he has no 
right to sell it at the regular price, on tlie ground that he 
gave as much for it as for what should have been good. 
The error of judgment was Am, and in his own profession ; 
and he must bear the loss by selling the article for what it 
IS worth. That this is the rule, is evident fix)m the con 
trary case. If he had, by superior skill, purchased an 
article at much less than its value, he would consider h 'in- 
self entitled to the advantage, and justly. Where he is 
entitled, however, to the benefit of his skill, he must, under 
correr^pondent circumstances, suffer firom the want of it. 
tlence we say, that a seller is under obligation to furnish 
goods at the market price, and of the maiket quality, but is 
under no obligation to assist the judgment of the buyer, 
unless the article for sale is defective, and then he is under 
obligation to reveal it. 

The only exception to thb rule is, when, from the con- 
ditions of the sale, it is known that no guaranty is offered ; 
as when a horse is sold at auction, without any recommen- 
dation. Here, every man knows that he buys at his own 
risk, and bids accortlingly. 

2. Every one w)k> makes it his business to sell, b not 
only bound to sell, bat is also at liberty to sell, at the mar- 
ket price. That he is bound to sell thu^, is evident fix)m 
the fact that he takes every means to piersuade the public 
that he sells thus ; he would consider it a slander were any 
one to assert the contrary ; and, were the contiaiy to be 
behoved, his custom would soon be ruined. Where a belief 
is so widely circulated, and so earnestly inculcated by the 
seller, he is manifestly under obligation to fulfil an expecta- 
tion which he has been so anxious to create. 

He is also at liberty to sell at the market price ; that is, 
as he is obliged to sell without remuneration, or even with 
loss, if die article fall b price while in his possession, so he 
is at libeity to sell it at above a fair remuneration, if the 
price of the article advances. As he must suffer in case of 
the fall of merchandise, he b entitled to the correspondent 
gain, if merchandise rises; and thus hb chance- on both 
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sides is equalized. Besides, by allowing the price of an 
article to rise with its scarcity, the rise itself b in the end 
checked ; since, by attracting an unusual amount of prod- 
ucts to the place of scarcity, the price is speedily reduced 
again to the ordinary and natural equilibrium of supply and 
demand. 

It should, however, be remarked, that this rale applies 
mainly to those, whose occupation it is to traffic in the 
article bought and sold. A dealer in chma*ware is bound 
to sell china-ware at the market price ; but if a man insist 
upon buying his coat, he is under no such obligation, foi 
thb is not bis business. Should be put himself to inconve* 
nience by selling his apparel to gratify the whim of his 
neighbor, he may, if he will, charge an extra price for this 
inconvenience. The rule applies m any ottier similar case 
It would, however, become an honest man fairiy to state 
that he did not sell at the market price, but that he charged 
what he chose, as a remuneration for his trouble. 

3. While the seller is under no obligation to set forth 
the quality of h'ls merchandise, yet lie is at liberty to do 
so, confining himself to truth. He has, however, no right 
to influence die will of the buyer, by any motives aside fix)m 
those derived from die real value of the article in question. 

Thus, he has no right to appeal to the fears, or hopes, 
or avarice, of die buyer. This rule is violated, when, in 
dealings on the exchange, false information is circulated, 
for the purpose of raising or depressing the price of stocks. 
It is violated by speculators, who monopolize an article to 
create an artificial scarcity, and thus raise the price, while 
the supply is abundant. The case is the same, when a 
salesman looks upon a stranger who enters his store, and 
deliberately calculates how he shall best influence, and 
excite, and mislead his mbd, so as to sell the greatest 
amount of goods at the most exorbitant profit. And, m 
general, any attempt to influence the mind of die purchaser, 
by motives aside (rom diose derived from the U-ue character 
of the article for sale, are always doubtful, and generally 
vkious. 

It is in vain to reply to this, that if this were not done, 
men could not support their families. We are not mquir- 
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ing about the support of families, but about a question of 
right. And it is obvious that, were this plea allowed, it 
would put an end to all questions of- morals ; for there 
never was an iniquity so infamous as not. to &nd multitudes 
who were ready t6 justify it on this p]ea. But we alto- 
gether deny the validity of the plea. Were men to qualiiy 
(liemselves properly for their business, and to acquire and 
ejiert a suitable skill in the management of it, tliat skill 
being beneficially exerted for the community at large, men 
would find it for tbeur interest to employ it. He who un- 
derstood his own profession well, and industriously and 
honestly put his taleius into requisition; never stood in need 
of chicanery, in order to support either himself or his family. 

These remarks have been made with respect to the 
ieUer. But it b manifest that they are just as applicable 
to the buffer. Both parties are under equally imperative 
and correspondent obligations. If the seller be bound to 
furnish an article of ordinary quality, and to sell it at the 
market price, that is, if he be obliged to exert his skill Sx 
the benefit of tlie buyer, and to charge for that skill and 
capital no more than a fair remuneration, then the buyer is 
under the same obligation freely and willingly to pay that 
remuneration. It is distrraceful to him, to wish the seller to 
labor for him for nothing, or for less than a fair compensa- 
tion. If the seller ha^ no right by extraneous considerations 
to influence the motives of the buyer, the buyer has no 
right, by any such considerations, to influence the motives 
of the seller. The buyer is guilty of fraud, if- he underrate 
tlie seller's goods, or by any of the artifices of traffic in- 
duces him to sell at less than a fair rate of profit, " 'Tis 
naught, *tis naught, saith the buyer ; but when he goeth his 
way, then he boasteth." Such conduct is as dishouest and 
dislu^nordble now, as it was in the days of Solomon. 

It has also been obs<^rved above, that when* the seller 
knout's of any defect in his product, he b ^ bound to declare 
it. The same rule, of course, applies to the buyer. If he 
know that the value of the article has risen, witliout the 
possibility of the owner's knowledge, he b bound to inform 
him of thb change in its value. The sale is, otherwise, 
fraudulent. Hence, all purchases and sales affected in 
81 
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coosequence of secret mfimnation, procured in advance of 
our neighbor, are dishonest. If property rise in value by 
the providence of ^Crod, while in my neigobor's possession, 
that rise of vahie is as much his, as the property itself; and 
I may as honestly deprive bun of the one, widiout an 
equivalent, as of the other. 

The ordinary pleas, by which men excuse themselves fix* 
violatbn of the moral law of property, are weak and wicked. 
JThus, when men sdl articles -of a (fifferent quality fiom 
that which their name imports— «s when wines or liquors 
are diluted (Mr compounded; when the ordinary weight or 
measure is curtailed ; or where employers defraud ignorant 
persons of their wi^es; as I am told is sometimes the case 
with those who employ certain classes of laborers— 4t is 
common to hear it roonariced, << The competition is so great, 
that we could sell nothing, unless we adopted these methods ;'^ 
or else, ^' The practice is universal, ajui if we did not do 
thos, other persons would^ and so the evil would not be 
diminished." To all this, it is sufficient to reply : The 
law of God is explicit on this subject. " Thou shalt love 
thy neighlxM- as thyself;" and God allows of no excuses for 
the violation of his commands ; ^^ He hath shewed it unto 
them ; therefore they are^ without excuse." These pleas 
are either true or false. If false, they ought to be aban- 
doned. If true; then the traffic itself must.be given up ; foi 
no man has any right to be engaged in any pursuit, in vio- 
lation of the laws of God. 

A bargain is concludedy when- both parties have si^ified 
to each other, their vnU to make the transfer ; that is, that 
each chooses to part with his own property, and to receive 
the property of the other m exchange. Henceforth, all the 
risk of loss, and all the chances of gain, are, of course, 
mutually transferred; although the articles themselves 
remain precisely as they were before. If a merchant buy 
a cargo of" tea; after the sale, no matter where the tea is, 
the chances of loss or gain are his, and they are as much 
his in one place as in another. 

So, if the article, after the sale, have becx)me injured, 
before I take actual possessicHi of it, I bear the loss ; be^ 
cause, the ri^t of ownetahip being vested in m6, 1 could 
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have remov^ed it if I chose, and no one^had $ right, widiout 
m/'direction, to remove it. * 

The only exception to this, exists m the case where, by 
custom or contract, the obligation to deliver, is one of the 
conditions of the sjale. Here the seller, of course, charges 
more for assuming- the responsibility to deliver, and he is to 
Dear the risk, for which he is fairly paid. . It is frequently 
a question, When is the act of delivery completed ? This 
must be settled by prtK^edent ; and can rarely be known in 
any country, until a decision is had in the courts of Jaw. 
As soon as such a case is adjudicated, the respective 
parties govern themselves accordingly. 

Secondly, when the transfer of property is temporary 
In this case, the borrower pays a stipulated equivalent for 
the use of it. 

That he should do so is manifesxly. just, because the 
property in the hands of the owner fe capable of producing 
an increase, and the owner, if he held it, would derive the 
benefit of that increase. If he part with thb .benefit for 
the advantage of another, it is just that the other should 
allow him a fair remuneration. If the borrower could not, 
after paying this remuneration, grow richer than he would 
be without the use of his neighbor's capital, he would not 
borrow. But, inasmuch as he, by the use of it, can be 
benefited, after paying for the use, no reason can be con- 
ceived why he should not pay for it. 

The remuneration paid for the use of capital, in the forai 
of money, is called interest ; when in the foiim of land or 
houses, it is called rent. 

The principles on which the rate of this remuneration is 
justly fixed, are these: The borrower pays, first, for the 
use ; and, secondly, for the risk. 

1. For the use. 

Capital is more useful, that is, it is capable of producing 
r. greater remuneration at some times than at others 
Thus, a flour-mill, in some seasons, b more productive than 
in others. Land, in some places, is capable of yielding a 
greater harvest than in others. And thus, at different times, 
Sie same property may be capable of bringing in a very 
different income And, b general, where the amount oi 
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capital to be loaned Js great, and the number of those who 
want to borrow, small, the interest will be low ; and wnere 
the number of borrowers is great, and the amount of capi- 
tal small, the rate of interest Will be high: The reasons 
of all this are too obyiouis to need illustrdnon. 

2. For the risk. 

When an owner parts with his property, it is put under 
the control of thjB borrower, and passes, of course, beyond 
the control of the owner. Here^ there arises a risk over 
which he has no control. It vai ies with the character of 
the borrower for pnidence and skill, and with the kind of 
business in which he is engaged. Property in ships is 
exposed to greater risk than property in land. A man 
would consider the chance of having his property returned 
much better, if employed in the building of dwelling-houses, 
than in the manufacture of gim-powder. Now, as all these 
circumstances of risk may enter more or less into every loan, 
It is evident that they must,, in justice, vary tiie rate at 
which a loan may be procured. 

Hence, I tliinfc that the rate of interest, of every sort, 
being liable to so many circumstances of variation, should 
not, in any case, be iixed by law ; but should be left, in 
all cases, to the discretion of the parties concerned. 

This remark applies as well to loans of money as to loans 
of other property, because the reasons apply just as much 
to these as to any other. If it be said, men may charge 
exorbitant interest, I reply, so they may charge exorbitant 
rent for houses, and exorbitant hire for horses. And, I 
ask, how is this evil of exorbitant charges in other cases 
remedied ? The answer is plain. We allow a perfectly 
free competitbn, and then the man who will not loan his 
property, unless at an exorbitant price, is underbidden, 
and his own rapacity defeats and punishes itself. 

And, on the contrary, by fixing a legal rate of interest, 
we throw the whole community into the power of tliose 
who are willing. to violate the law. For, as soon as tJie 
actual value of money is more than the legal value, those 
who caisider themselves under obligation to obey the laws 
ol tlie land, will not loan; for they can employ their 
property to better advantage. Henre, if all were obedient 
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to the law, as soon as property arrived at this point ol 
value, loans would instantly and universally cease. But 
as some persons are willing to evade the. law, they will loan 
at illegal intei'est; and, as the capital of those who are 
conscienticrtis, is withdrawn from the market, and an arti- 
ficial scarcity is thus produced, those who are not conscien* 
tious have it m tiieir power to charge whatever they choose. 

Again, when we pay for money loaned, we pay, first, for 
the use, and, second, for the risk ; that is, we pay literally 
a premium of insurance. As both of these vary with dif- 
ference of time, and with different individuab> there is a 
double reason for variation in the rate of interest. When 
we have a bouse insured, we pay only for the risk ; and, 
hence, there is here only a single cause of variation. But 
while all governments have fixed the rate o{ interest by law, 
they have never fixed the rate of insurance ; which, being 
less variable, is more properly subject to a fixed rule. 
This is surely inconsistent ; is it not also unjust ? 

Nevertheless, .for the sake of avoiding disputes, and errors 
of ignorance, it might be wise for society to enact, by law, 
what shall be the rate of interest, in cases where no rate is 
otherwise specified. This is the extent of its proper juris- 
diction ; and doing any tiling furtner is, I think, not only 
injurious to the interests of the community, but also a vio- 
lation of the right of property. While, however, I hold 
this to be true, I by no means hold that, tne laws remain- 
ing as they are, any individual is justified m taking or giving 
more than the legal rate of mterest- When conscience 
does not forbid, it is the busmess of a good citizen to ober 
the laws ; and the faithful obedience to an unwise law, is 
generally the surest way of working its overthrow. 

We shall now proceed to consider the laws which gov- 
ern this mode of transfer of property. 

The loan of money. 

1. The lender is bound to demand no more than a fair 
remuneration for the use of his capital, and for the risk to 
which it is exposed. 

2. He is bound to make use of no unlawilil means to 
influence the decision of the borrower. The principles 
here are the same as those which should govern the per- 

2 * p r 
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maneiit exchange of property All rumors and false alamut 
and ail combinations of capitalists to raise by a nionopoly 
the price of money, are manifestly dislionest ; nor are ihey 
the less so, because tnany persom may enter into them, or 
because they liave the skill or the power to evade the laws 
of the land. 

3. The borrower is bound to pay a just equivalent, as 
I have stated above ; and he is equally forbidden to use 
any dishonest ihotives to influence the decision of the 
lender. 

4. Inasmuch as the risk of the property is one part of 
the consideration for which the owner receives remunera 
tion, and as this is in every case supposed to be a specified 
quantity, the borrower has no right to expose the property 
of another to any risk not contemplated in the contiact 
Hence, he has no right to invest it in a more hazardous 
trade, or to employ it in a more hazardous 'speculation, 
than that for which he borrowed it ; and if he do, he is 
using it in a manner for which he has paid no equivalent. 
He is also under obligation to take all the care to avoid 
losses which he would take if the property were his own , 
and to use the same skill to conduct his afiairs successfully. 

6. He is also bound to repay the loan exactly according 
to the terras specified in llie contract. This requires tlial he 
pay the full sum promised, and that he pay it precisely at 
the time promised. A failure, in either case, is a breach 
of the contract. 

The question is often asked, whether a debtor is morally 
liberated by an act of insolvency. I think not, if he ever 
afterwanls have th6 means of repayment. It may be said, 
this is oppressive to debtors ; but, we ask, is not the con* 
trary principle oppressive to creditors; and are not the 
rights of one party just as valuable, and just as much 
rightSy as those of the other ? It may also be remarked, 
that, were tliis principle acted upon, there would be fewer 
debtors, and vastly fewer insolvents. The amount of 
money actually lost by insolvency, is absolutely enormous ; 
and it is generally lost by causeless, reckless speculation, 
by childish and inexcusable extravagance, or by gambling 
and piofligacy, which are all stimulated into activity hy 
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the fac lity o* credit, and the facility with which dehts 
may be cancelled by acts of insolvency. The more rigidly 
contracts are observed, the more rapidly will the capital of 
•a countr} increase, the greater will be the mducements to 
industry, and the stronger will be the barriers against ex- 
travagance and vice. 

Of the loan of other property. 

The principles which apply in this case are very similai 
to those which have been already stated. 

1. The lender is bound to furnish an vrbcle, which, so 
far as he knows, is adapted to the purposes of the bor*- 
rower. That is, if the thing bwrowed has any internal 
defect, he is bound to reveal it. If I loan a horse to a 
man who wishes to ride forty miles to-day, which 1 know 
is able to go but thiity, it is a fraud. If I let to a man a 
house which 1 know to be in the neighborhood of a nui- 
sance, or to be, in part, uninhabitsible from smoky chim- 
neys, and do not infomi him, it is fraud. The loss in the 
value of the property is mine, and 1 have no right to trans- 
fer it to another. 

2. So the lender has a right to charge the market price 
arising from the considerations of use, risk, and variation 
in supply and demand. This depends upon the same 
principles as those already explained. 

3. The borrower b bound to take the same care of the 
property of another, as he would of his own ; to put it to 
AO risk different from that specified or understood in the 
contract ; and to pay the price, upon the principle stated 
above. Neither party has any right to influence tlit other 
by any motives extraneous to the simple busmess of tlie 
transfer. 

4. The borrower is bound to return the property loaned, 
precisely according to the contract* This includes both 
time and condition. He must return it at the time speci 
Bed, and *n the condition in which he received it, ordinary 
wear and tear only excepted. If I hire a house for a year, 
and so damage its paper and paint, that, before it can be 
let again, it will cost half the price of the rent to put it in 
repair, it is a gross fraud. I have, by negligence^ or other 
cause, defrauded the owner of hal/ his rent. It is iust as 
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unmoral as to pay him the whole, and then pick his pockei 
of the half of what he had received. 

The important question arises here, If a loss happen 
while the property is in the hands of the borrower, oo^ 
whom shall it fall ? The principle I suppose to be this : 

1. If it happen while the property is subject to the uss 
specified in the contract, the owner bears it ; because it is 
to be supposed that he foresaw the risk^ and received re- 
muneration for it. As he was paid for the risk> he, of 
course, has assumed it, and justly suffers it. 

2. If the loss happen m consequence of any use not 
contemplated in ther contract, then the borrower suiSers it. 
He having paid nothing for insurance against this risk, 
there is nobody but himself to sustain it, and he sustains it 
accordingly. Besides, were any other principle adopted, it 
must put an end to the whole business of loaning ; for no 
one would part with his property temporarily, to be used 
m any manner the borrower pleased, and be himself re- 
sponsible for all the loss. If a horse die while I am using 
it well, and for the purpose specified, the owner sufiers. 
If it die by careless driving, I suffer tlie loss. He is bound 
to fiimish a good horse, and I a competent driver. 

d. So, on the contrary, if a gain arise unexpectedly.. 
If this gain was one which was contemplated in the con.- 
tract, it belongs to the borrower. If not, he has no equi- 
table claim to it. If I hire a farm, I am entitled, witliout 
any additional charge for rent, to all the advantages arising 
Gcom the rise in the price of wheat, or fix)m my own skiU 
m agriculture. But if a mine of coal be discovered on the 
farm, I have no right to the benefit of working it ; for I 
did not hire the farm for this purpose. 

2%e case of insurance. 

Here no trariisfer of property is made, and, of course, 
nothing is paid for use. But the owner chooses to transfer 
the risk of use bom himself to others, and to pay, for their 
assuming this risk, a stipulated equivalent. The loss to 
society, of property insured, is just the same as when it is 
uninsured. A town is just as much poorer when property 
is destroyed that b insured^ provided it be insured in the 
town aj5 though no insurance were effected. The only 
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difference is, that the loss is equalized. Ten men can 
more easily replace one hundred dollai-s apiece, who have 
nnie hundred remaining, than the eleventh can replace liii 
whole property of one thousand. 

The rule in this case is simple. The insured is bound 
fully to reveal to the insurer every circumstance within his 
knowledge, which could in any measure affect the value of 
the risk ; that^is to say, the property must be, so far as 
he knows, what it purports to be, and the risks none other 
than such as he reveals them. If he expose the property 
to other risks, the insurance is void ; and the underwriter, 
if the property be lost, refuses to remunerate him ; and if 
it be safe, he returns the* premium. If the loss occur with* 
in the terms of the policy, the insurer is bound fully and 
faithfully to make remuneration, precisely according to the 
terms of the contract. 

As to the rate of insurance, very little need be said. It 
varies with every risk, and is made up of so many conflict- 
ing circumstances, that it must be agi-eed upon by the par- 
ties themselves. When the market in this species of traffic 
is unrestrained by monopolies, the price of insurance, like 
that of any other commodity, will regulate itself. 

II. iVex^, where the equivaleiU is immaterial, as where 
one party pays remuneration for some service rendered by 
the other. 

The principal cases here are these : That of master and 
servant, and diat of principal and agent. 

1. Of master and servant, 

1 . The master is bound to allow to the servant a fair re- 
muneration. This is justly estimated bv uniting the con- 
siderations of labor, skill, and fidelity, vaned by the rise and 
fall of the price of such labor in the market As this, how* 
ever, would be liable to inconvenient fluctuation, h is gen- 
erally adjusted by a rate agreed upon by the parties. 

2. He is bound to allow him all the privileges to which 
moral law or established usage entitles him, unless something 
different from the latter has been stipulated in ttie contract ; 
and he is at liberty to require pf him service upon the same 
principles. 

3 The servcnk is bound to perform the labor assigned 
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him by usage, or by contract (matters of conscience only 
excepted), with all the skill which he possesses, making the 
interests of the employer his own. If either party fail, — 
that is, if tlie master demand service for which he does noi 
render compensation, or if the servant receive wages for 
which he does not render the stipulated equivalent, — there 
is a violation of the right of property. Thus, also, there is 
a violation of right, if the master do not fulfil the tenns of 
tlie contract^ just ais it was made ; as, for instance, if he do 
not pay a servant punctually. When the service is perfonii- 
ed, the wages belong to the servant, atfid the master hass no 
more right to them than to the property of any one else. 
Thus saith St. James : " The hire of your laborers that have 
reaped your fields, that is kept back by firaud, crieth, and 
the cry is come into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.'' 
And, on the contrary, the servant is bound to use his whole 
^kill and economy in managing the property of his master ; 
and if he destroy it by negligence, or fault, he ought to 
make restitution. 

2. 0{ principal and agent. 

It fi'equently happens that, in the transaction of business, 
duties devolve upon an individual, which are to be dis- 
charged in different places at the same time. In other 
cases, in consequence of' the subdivision of labor, he requires 
something to be done for him, which another person can do 
better than himself. In both cases, either fit)m necessity, 
or for his own convenience and interest, he employs othei 
men as agents. 

Agencies are of two kinds ; firsts where the principal 
simply employs another to fiilfil his own (that is, the prin- 
cipal's) will Here, tlie principal's will is the rule, both as 
to the object to be accomplished, and the manner b which, 
and tlie means whereby, it is to be accomplished. Sec* 
ondly. Where the principal only designates the objects to 
be accomplished, reposmg special trust in the skill and 
fidelity of the agent as to the means by which it is to be 
accomplished. Such I suppose to be the case in regard to 
professional assistance. 

Th? laws on this subject respect, Jirst, the relatbn ex- 
isting between the principal and die community ; aua« 
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secondly, the relation existing between the principal and 
agent. 

I. The principal is bound by the acts of the agent, while 
the agent b employed in the business for which the prin- 
cipal has engaged him ; l)ut he is responsible no farther. 

Thus, it is known that a merchant employs a clerk to 
receive money on^ his account. For his clerk's transactions 
in this parr of his affairs he is responsible ; but he would not 
be responsible, if -money were paid to his porter or coach- 
man, because he does not employ them for this purpose 
Hence, if the clerk be unfaithful, and secrete the money, 
the merchant suffers; if the coachman receive the money, 
and be unfaithful, the payer suffers. It is the merchant's 
businoss to employ suitable agents ; but it b the business 
of his customers to apply to those agents only, whom he 
has employed. 

An important question arises here, namely. When is it to 
oe understood that a principal has employed an agent ? It 
b generally held that^ if the principal acknowledge himself 
responsible for the acts of the agent, he b hereafter held to 
be responsible for similar acts, until he gives notice to the 
contrary. 

II. Laws arising Srom the relation subsbting between the 
principal and the agent. 

1. The laws respecting compensation are the same as 
those already specified, and, therefore, need not be repeated. 

2. The agent b bound to ^ve the same care to the 
affairs of the principal, as to his own. He b another self, 
and should act in diat capacity. The necessity o^ this i ule 
is apparent bom the fact, that no otlier rule could be de- 
vbed, either by which the one party would know \\ hat 
justly to demand, or the other when the demands of justice 
were fulfilled. 

Hence, if an agent do not give all the care to tlie affairs 
of hb principal that he would do to hb own, and loss occur, 
he ought to sustain it. If a lawyer Ipse a cause through 
negligence, or palpable ignorance, he ought, in justice, to 
suffer the consequences. He receives fees for conducting 
the cause to the best of his ability, and, by undertaking to 
conduct it, puts it out of the power of the client to emj^oy 
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any one else. Thus, if he neglect it, and, by neglecting it. 
his client is worse off than if he had not undertaken it, he 
accepts fees for really injuring his neighbor. He ought to 
bear the loss which has occurred by his own fault. 

A question frequently arises here of considerable impor- 
tance. It is, When is he obliged to obey the instructions 
of his principal ; and when is he obliged to b^X without 
reorard to them? Although this quesUon does not come 
under the right of property, it may be as well to notice it 
here as any where else. 

The question, I suppose, is to be answered by deciding 
(o which of the above specified kinds of agencies the case 
to be considered belongs. 

1. If it be simpk agency, that is, where the agent un- 
dertakes merely to execute the will of the principal, and in 
the manner, and by the means, specified by the principal, 
he must obey implicitly, Conscience only excepted,) unless 
some fact material to the formation of a iudgment has come 
to light after giving the order, which, if known, would have 
necessarily rnodified the intention of the principal. This is 
the law of the military service. Here, even when the 
reason for disobedience of orders b ever so clear, and an 
agent disobeys, he does it at his own risk ; and, hence, the 
modifying facts should be obvious and explicit, m order to 
justify a variation fix)m the instructions. 

2. When, the agency is of the other Jdnd, and the will 
of the principal is only supposed to direct the end, while 
the means and manner are to be decided upon by the pro- 
fee sicfnal skill of the agent, 1 suppose that the agent is not 
bound to obey the directions of his principat. He is sup- 
posed to know more on the subject, and to be better able 
to decide what wiU benefit his principal, than the principal 
jiimself ;.and he has no right to injure another man, even 
ii the other man desire it ; nor has he a right to lend him- 
self as an instmment by which anotlier man, by conse- 
quence of his ignorance, shall injure himself. Besides, 
every man has a professional reputation to siistain, on 
wJiich his means ol living depend. He has no right to 
injure this, for the sake of gratifying another, especially 
when, by so gratifying the otlier, he shall ruin bimaelf also. 
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A physician has no right to give his patient drugs which 
will poison him, because a patient wishes it. A lawyer has 
no right to bring d cause into court in such a manner as 
will ensure the loss Jbf it, because his client insists upon it. 
The professional agent is bound to conduct the busmess of 
his profession to the best of his ability. This is the end of. 
his responsibility. If it please his client, well ; if not, the 
relation must cease, and the principal must find another 
agent. 

A representative b Congress is manifestly an agent of 
the lattar of theese two classes. He is chosen on account 
of his supposed le^laUve ability. Hence, he is strictly a 
professional agent ; and, on these principles, be is under no 
sort of obli^tion to regard the iastructi(»is of his constitu* 
ents. He b merely bound to promote their best interests, 
but the tnmmer of doing it is to be d^ided by his superior 
skill and ability. 

But, secondly, is he bound to re^gn hb seat, if he differ 
fixxn them m opmton ? This is a question to be decided 
by die constitution of the country under which he acts. 
Society, that b, the whole nation, have a right to fiHtn a 
government as they will ; and to choose representatives 
during good behavior, that b, for th long a time as they 
and their representatives entertain the same views ; or, set 
ting aside thb mode for reasons which may seem good to 
themselves, to elect them for a certain period of service. 
Now, if they have chosen the latter mode, they have bound 
themselves to abide by it, and have abandoned the former. 
If they elect bim during pleasure, he b so elected. If they, 
oh the contrary j elect him for two years, or for six years, 
he is so elected. And, so &r as I can discover, here the 
question rests. It b in the power of society to alter the 
tenure of office, if they please; but, until it be altered, 
neither party can claim any thirg. more or differ wt fiom 
what that tenure actually and viitually expresses. 
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SECTION III. 

THE RIGHT OP PROPERTY AS VIOLATED BV SOCIETY. 

I have already stated that, whatever a man possesses, he 
possesses exclusively of every man, and of all men. He 
has a right to use his property in such a manner as wiD 
promote his own happiness, provided he do not interfere 
with the rights of others. But with this right, society may 
interfere, as well as individuals ; and the injury is heie the 
greater, inasmuch as it is reoiediless. In this world the 
individual knows of no power superior to society, and fitxn 
its decisions, evien when unjust, he has no appeal. A few 
suggestions on this part of the subject, will close the present 
chapter. 

I iiave mentioned that the individual has a right to use 
his property, innocently, as he will, exclusively of any man, 
or of all men. It is proper to state here, that this right is 
apparently modified by his becoming a member ef society. 
When men form a civil society, they mutually agree to con- 
fer upon the individual certain benefits upon certain con- 
ditions. But as these benefits cannot be attained without 
incurring some expenses, as, for mstance, those of courts of 
justice, legislation, &c., it is just that every individual wfto 
enters the society, and thus enjoys these benefits, should pay 
his portion of the expense. By the very act of becoming a 
member of society, he renders himself anSweral)le for his 
portion of that burden, without the incurring of which, society 
could not exist. He has his option, to leave society, or to 
join it. But if he join it, he must join it on the same con- 
ditions as others. He demands the benefit of laws, and of 
])it)tection ; but he has no right to demand what other men 
have purchased, unless he wUl pay for it an equitable price. 

From these principles, it will follow, that society has a 
natural right to require every individual to contribute his 
portion of those expenses necessary to the existence of 
society. 

Beades these, however, the members of a society have 
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the power to agree together to contribute for objects which, 
if not essential to the existence, are yet important to the 
well-bebg of society. If they so agree, they are bound to 
fiilBl this agreement ; for a contract between the bdividual 
and society, is as binding as one between individual and 
individual. Hence, if such an agreement be made, society 
has a riffht to en£>rce it. This, however, by no means 
decides tne question of the original wisdom of any particular 
compact ; much less is it meant to be asserted, that the 
uidividual is bound by the acts of a majority, when that 
majority lias exceeded its power. These subjects belcmg 
to a subsequent chapter. What is meant to be asserted 
here, b, that ther^ may arise cases in which society may 
rightfully oblige the individual to contribute for purposes 
which are not absobUely necetsary to the existence of 
society. 

The difference, which we wish to establish, is this : In 
the case of whatever is necessary to the existence of society, 
society has a natural right to oblige the bdividual to bear 
his part of the burden; that b, it has a right over his 
property to this amount, without obtabing any concession 
on liis part. Society has, manifestly, a right to whatever is 
necessary to its own existence. 

Whatever, on the other hand, is not necessary to the 
existence of society, is not b the power of society, unless 
It has been conferred upon it b^' the will of the bdividual. 
That this is the rule, is evident from the necessity of the 
case. No other rule could be devised, which would not 
put the property of the individual wholh b the power of 
society ; or, b other words, absolutely destroy the liberty 
of the bdividual. 

If such be the facts, it wQl follow that society has a right 
o\rer the property of the individual, for all purposes necessa- 
ry to the existence of society ; and, secondly, b all respects 
in which the bdividual has conferred that power, but only 
for die purposes for which it was conferred. 

And hence, 1. It is the duty of the individual to hold liis 
property always subject to these conditions ; and, for such 
purposes, freely to contribute his portion of that expense 
lor which he, b common with others, is receiving an 
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equivalent. No one has anymore right tlian another to 
receive a consideration without making a remuneration. 

2. The individual has a right to demand that no imposi- 
tions be laid upon him, unless they come under the one or 
the other of these classes. 

3. He has a right to demand, that the burdens of society 
be laid upon individuals according to some equitable \slw 
Tills law should be founded, as nearly as possible, upon 
the principle, that each one should pay, in proportion to 
the benefits which he receives from the protecdoa of 
society. As these benefits are either personal or pecuniary, 
and as those which are personal are equal, it would seem 
just that the variation should be m proportion to property. 

If these principles be just, it is evident that society may 
violate the right of individual property, in the following 
ways: 

1. By taking, through the mesins of government, which 
is its agent, the property of the mdividual, arbitrarily, or 
'.nerely by the will of the executive. Such is the nature of 
the exactKHis in despotic governments. 

2. When, by arbitrary will, car by law, it takes the 
property of the individual for purposes, which, whether 
good or bad, are not necessary to the existence of society, 
when the individuals of society have not consented tliat'it 
oe so appropriated. This consent is never to be presumed, 
except in the case of necessary expenditure^, as has been 
shown. Whenever this plea cannot be made good, society 
has no right to touch the property of. the individual, unless 
.t can show the constitutional provision. Were our govern- 
ment to levy a tax to build churches, it would avail nothing 
to say; that churches were wanted, or that the good of 
society demanded it ; it would be an bvasion of the right of 
pro])erty, until the article in the constitution could be shdwn, 
granting to tlie government power over property, for this 
very purpose. 

3. Society, even when the claim is just, may violate the 
rights of the individual, by adopting an inequitable rule in 
the distribution of the public burdens. Every individual 
has an equal right to employ his property unmolested, in 
just such maunei as will innocently promote his own hap- 
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pmess. That is, it is to society a matter of bdifference in 
what way he employs it. Provided it be bnocent, it does 
not come withb the view of society. Hence, in this 
respect, all modes of ero^jloying it are equal. And the 
only question to be considered, in adjusting the appropria- 
tion, b, llow much does he ask society to protect ? and by 
this rule it should, as we have said before, be adjusted. If, 
iieii, Iiesldes this rule, another be adopted ; and an indi- 
vidual be obliged, besides his pro rata proportion, to bear a 
burden levied en his particular calUfig, to the exemption of 
another, he has a right to complain. He is obliged to bear 
a double burden, and one portion of the burden b laid for 
a cause over wh* jh society professes itself to have no juris- 
diction. 

4. Inasmuch as the value of property depends upon the 
unrestrained use which I am allowed to make of it, for the 
promotion of my individual happiness, society interferes 
with the right of property, if it in any manner abridge any 
of these. One man is rendered happy by accumulation, 
another by benevolence ; one by promoting science, 
another by promoting religion. Each one has a right to 
use what is his own, exactly as he pleases. And if society 
interfere, by directing the mannar in which he shall appro 
priate it, it b an act of injustice. It b as great a violation 
of property, for instance, to interfere with the purpose ol 
die individual in the appropriation of his property for reli- 
gious purposes, as it b to enact that a fimner shall keep but 
three cotws, or a manufacturer employ but ten workmen 
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CHAPTER THIRD, 

JUSTICE AS IT R£SPBGTS CHARACTER. 

Cbasacter is the present intellectual, social, and mora] 
condition of an individual. It comprehends bis actual 
acquisitions, his capacities, his habits, his tendencies, his 
moral feeliTigs, and every thing which enters into a man's 
state for the present, or his powers for attaining to a better 
state in the future. 

That character, in this sense, is by far the most impor- 
tant of all the possessions which a man can call his own, is 
too evident, to need discussion. It is the source of all that 
he either suffers or enjoys here, and of all tliat he either 
fears of hopes for hereafter. 

If such be the fact, benevolence would teach us the 
obligation to do all in our power to improve the character 
of our neighbor. This is its chief office. This is the great 
practical aim of Christianity. Reciprocity merely prohibits 
the infliction of any injury upon the character of another. 

The reasons of this prohibition are obvious. No man 
can injure his own character, without violating the laws of 
God, and also creating those tendencies which result in 
violation of tlie laws of man. He who, in any manner, 
becomes voluntarily the cause of this violation, is a partaker. 
— and, hot unfrequently, the largest partaker, — ^in the 
guilt. As he who tempts another to suicide is, in the sight 
of God, guilty of murder, so he who instigates another to 
wickerlness, by producing those states of mind which neces 
sarily lead to it, is, in the sight of God, held responsible, in 
no slight degree, for the result. 

Again, consider the motives which lead men to injure 
the character of each other. These are either pure mauce 
or reckless self-gratification. 

First, malice. Some men so far transcend the ordinary 
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limits of human depravity, as to derive a truly fiend-like 
pleasure fiioni alluring dind seducing from the paths of 
virtue the comparatively innocent, and to exult over the 
moral desolations which they have thus accomplished 
" They wiD Compass sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, they make him tenfold more the 
child of hell than themselves." It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that langaagehas no terms of moral indignation tliat 
are cap£(ble of branding, with adequate infamy, conduct so 
intensely vicious. It is wickedness, without excuse, and 
without palliation. Or, secondly, take the more favorable 
case. One man wishes to accomplish some purpose of 
self-gratification, to indulge his passion's, to increase his 
jKJwer, or to feexl his vanity ; and, he proceeds to accom- 
plish that purpose, by means of rendering another immortal 
and accountable *mc»ral <»eature degradech for ever, — a 
moral pest henceforth, on earth,, and both condemned, and 
the cause of condemnation to others, throughout eternity. 
Who has given this wretch a right to work so awfiil a - rum 
among Gc^'s cre^ttires, for the gratification of a momentary 
and an unholy desire ? And will not the Judge of all, 
when he maketh inquisition for blood, press to the lips of 
such a sinner the bitterest dregs of the cup of trembling ? 

With this, all the teaching of the sacred Scriptures is 
consonant. The inost soleitin maledictions Un the Holy 
Scriptures are uttered against those who have been the in- 
$truriient<» of corruptmg others. In the Old Testament, 
Jeroboam is signalized as a sinner of unparalleled atrocity, 
because be made Israel to sin. In the New Testament, 
the judgment of the Pharisees has been already alluded to. 
And, again, " Whosoever shall break the least of these 
Commandments, and shaB teeu^h m^ «o, shall be called 
least in the kingdom of heaven." By comparison wiili 
the preceding verse, the meaning of this passage is seen to 
be, that, as the doing and teaching the commandments of 
God is the great proof of virtue, so the breaking them, and 
the teaching others to break ttienv, is the great proof of 
vice. And, in the Revelation, where God is represented as 
takmg signaJ vengeance upon Babylon, it is b ^cause "she 
did corrupt the earth wi*^h he«^ wickedness." 
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The moral precept on this sukject, then, is bnefly this; 
We are forbidden, for any cause, or under any pretx^nce, or 
in any manner, willingly to vitiate the character of anotiiei 

This piolubition may be violated in two ways : 

1. By weakening the moral restraints of men. 

2* By exciting their evil pasmns. 

L By \'^ak£Ning the moral restraints of ken. 

It has been already shown, that the passions of men 
ware mtended to be restrained by conscience ; and tha^ the 
restraining power of conscience is increased by the doc- 
trines and motives derived fiom natural and revealed reli- 
gion* . Whoever, therefore, in any manner, rend^is obtuse 
the moral sensibilities of olheis, or dimmishes the power 
of that moral truth by which these sensibilities are rendered 
operative, bflicts permanent iiuury upon the character of 
his fellow-men. This also 'is clone by all wicked example ; 
for, as we have seen before, the sight of wickedness weak- 
ens the pow^ of conscience over us. It is done when, 
either by conversation or by writing, the distmctions be- 
tween right and wrong are treated with open scorn or covat 
contempt ; by all conduct calculated to render inoperative 
the sanctions of religion, as piofajuty, or Sabbath breaking ; 
by ridicule of the obligatfons of morality and religion, undei 
the names of superstition, priestcraft, prejudices of educa 
tion ; (NT, by presenting to men such views of die charaotei 
of God as would lead them to believe that He cares vei^ 
little about the moral actions of his creatures, but is willing 
that every one shall live as he chooses ; and that, therefore, 
the sdf-deniab of virtue are only a form of gratuitous^ 
self-inflicted torture. 

It is against this form of moral injury that the young 
need to be specially upon their guard. The moral sedu- 
cer, if he be a practised villain, corrupts the principles of 
his victim before he attempts to influence his or lier prac- 
tice. It is not until the moral restraints are silently re- 
moved, and the heart left defenceless, that he presents the 
allurements of vice, and goads the passions to madness 
His task lA then easy. If he have succeeded in the first 
effi)rt, he will rarely iail in the second. Let every young 
man, especially every young woman, beware of listening 
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for a moment to any conversation, of which the object is, 
lo show that the restraints of virtue are unnecessary, or to 
diminish; in aught, the reverence and obedience, which are 
due from the creatut« to the law of the Creator. 

II. We injure the characters of men ry exciting t^ 

ACTION their evil DISPOSITIONS. 

1. By vitiotuly, Btimututing their tmaginations. No one 
is corrupt in action, until he has become corrupt in imagi- 
nation. And, on. the other hand, he who has filled his imagi- 
nation with conceptions of vice, and wjio loves to feast his 
depraved rncnd appetite with imaginary scenes of impurity, 
needs but the opportunity to become openly abandoned* 
Hence, one of the most nefarious means of corrupting men, 
is to spread- , before tliem those images of pollution, by 
which they will, in secret, become familiar with sin. Such 
is the guilt of those who write, or publish, or sell, or lend, 
vicious books, under whatever name or clmrs^cter, and of 
those who engrave, or publish, or sell, or lend, or exhibit; 

-obscene or liiscivious pictures. Few instances of human 
depravity are marked by deeper atrocity, than that of an 
author, or a publisher, who, fieora literary vanity, or sordid 
love of gain, pours forth over scx^iety a stream of moral 
pollution, either in prose or in poetry. 

And yet, there are not only men who will do this, but, 
what is worse, there are men, yes, and women, too, who, 
if the culprit have possessed, talent, will commend it, and 
even weep tears of sympathy over the infatuated, genius, 
who was so sorely persecuted by that unfeeling portion oi 
the world, who would not. consider talent synonymous with 
virtue, aad who could not applaud tlie effort of that ability 
which was exerted only to multiply the victims of vice. 

2. By ministering ia' the appetites of others. Such is 
the relation of the power of appetite to that of conscience, 
that, where no positive allurements to vice are set before 
men, conscience will frequently retain its ascendency. 
While, on the other hand, if alhirement be added to the 
power of appetite, reason and conscience prove a barrier 
too feeble to resist their combined and viciour tendency 
Hence, he who presents the allurements of vrice before 
others, who procures and sets before them the means oi 
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vicioiis grfcaification, is, in a great degree, responsible for the 
mischief which he produces. VicQations of this law occur 
in most cases of immoral traffic, as b the sale and manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors, the sale of opium to the 
CShinese, &c« Under the same class, is also comprehended 
tlie case of female prostitution. 

. 3. By using others to minister to oiur vicious iwpeiites» 
We cannot use others as ministers to our* vices,- without ren- 
dering them corrupt, and firequendy inflicting an incurable 
wound upon th^ moral na^re. For the ^e of a base 
and wicked momentary gratification, the viobus man will- 
mgly niins for ever an immortal being, who was, but for 
him, innocent ; and, yet more, not unfrequently considers 
this ruin ar matter of triumph. Such is the case in seduc- 
tion and adultery, and, in a modified degree, in all manner 
of lewdness and profligacy. 

4. By cherishing the enii passions of men. By pas- 
sion, in distinction fit>m appetite, I mean the spiritual in 
opposition to the corporeal desires; It ficquently happeris, 
that we wbh to influence men, who cannot be* moved by 
an appeal to their reason or cCMiscience, but who can be 
easily moved by an appeal to their ambition, their avarice, 
their party zeal, dieir pride, or their vanity. An acquaint- 
ance with these peculiarities of individuals, is frequently 
called, understanding human nature^ knounng the weak 
sides o/" men, and is, by many persons, considered the 
grand means for great and masterly effect. But he can 
have but little practical acquaintance with a conscience 
void of offence, who does not instinctivdy feel that such 
conduct is unjust, mean and despicable. It is accomplish- 
ing our purposes, by means of the mor«l degradation of 
him of whom we profess to be the friends. It is mani- 
fesdy doing a man a greater injury that simply to rob him* 
If we stole his money, he would be injured only by being 
made poorer. If we procure his services or his mmiey in 
this manner, we also make him poorer; and we besides 
cultivate those evil dbpositions, which already expose him 
to slmrpers ; and also render him noore odious to the God 
before wliom he must shortly stand. 

Nor do the ordinary excuses on this subject avail. It may 
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be said, men would not give lo benevolent objects, but 
from these motives. Suppose it true. What if they Jid 
not ? They would be as well off, morally^ as they are now. 
A man is no better, after having refused fiom avarice, who, 
- at length, ^ves from vanity. His avarice is no better, and 
his vanity is even worse. It may be said, the cause of 
benevolence could not be sustained witliout it. Then, I 
say, let the cause of b.enevolence perish. God never .meant 
one party of his creatures to be relieved, by our inflicting 
moral injury upon another. If there be no other way of sus- 
taining benevolence, God did not mean that benevolence 
should be sustained. But it is not so. The appeal to men's 
better feelings is the proper appeal to be made to men. It 
will, when properly made, generally succeed ; and if it do 
not, our responsibility is at an end. 

I cannot leave this subject, witliout urging it upon those 
who are engaged in promoting the objects of benevolent as* 
sociations* It seems to me, that no man has a right to 
present any other than an innocent motive, to urge his 
fellow-men to action. Motives derived from party zeal, 
fix)ra personal vanity, from love of applause, however 
covertly insinuated, are not of this character. If a man, by 
exciting such feelings, sold me a horse at twice its value, 
he would be a sharper. If he excite me to give bora the 
same motives, the action partakes of the same character 
The cause of benevolence is holy : it is the cause of God. 
It needs not human chicanery to approve it to the human 
heart. Let him who advocates it, tlierefore,'go foith strong 
in the strength of Him whose cause he advocates. Let him 
rest his cause upon its own merits, and leave every man's 
conscience to decide whether or not he will enlist himself 
in its support. And, besides, were men conscientiously lo 
confine themselves to the merits of tlieir cause, they would 
much more carefully weigh their undertakings, before they 
attempted to enlist others m support of them. Much of that 
fanaticism, which withers the moral sympathies of man, 

would thus be checked at the outset. 

-1* 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

/ OF JUSTICE AS IT KBBPECTS REPUTATION. 

It has been already remarked, that every man is, by the 
laws of his Creator, entitled to the phydcal results of bis 
labor; that is, to those results which arise from the operation 
of those laws of cause and effect, which govern the material 
on which he operates. Thus, if a man farm severd trees 
into a house, the result of thi3 labor, supposing the materials 
and time to be hisjown, are his own also. Tlius, again, if 
a man study diligently, the amount of knowledge which he 
gains is at his own disposal ; and he i$ at liberty, innocently, 
to use it as he will. And, in general, if a man be indus- 
trious, the inmiediate results of industry are his, and no one 
has any right to interfere with them. 

But these are not the only results. There are others, 
springing from those laws of cause and effect, which govern 
the opinions and actions of men towards each other, wliich 
are frequently of as great importance to the individual, as 
the physical results. Thus, if a man have built a house, 
the house is his. But, if he have done it well, there arises, 
in the minds of men, a certain opinion of his skill, and a 
regard towards him on account of it, which may be of more 
value to him than even the house itself; for it may be the 
foundation of great subsequent good fortune. The indus- 
trious student is entitled, not merely to the use of that 
knowledge which he has acquired, but also to the esteem 
which tlie possession of that knowledge gives him among 
men. Now, these secondary and indirect results, though 
they may follow other laws of cause and effect, are yet as 
tmly effects of the original cause, that is, of the character 
and actions of the man himself, and tliey as truly belong to 
him, as the primary and direct results of which we have 
before spoken. And, hence, to diminish the esteem in 
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which a man is held by his fellows, to detract fix)m the 
reputation which he has thu^ acquired, is as great a violation 
of justice, nay, it may be a far greater violation of justice, 
than mbbing him of money. . It has, moreover, the additional 
aggrpvation of conferring iio benefit upon the aggressor, 
beyond that of the gratSication of a base and malignant 
passion. 

But, it may be said, the man has a reputation greater 
than he deserves, or a reputation for that which he does 
not deserve. Have I not a right to diminish it to Its true 
level? , 

We answer, The objection proceeds upon the concession 
that the man has a reputation* That is,' men have such or 
such an opinion concerning him. Now, the rule of prop- 
erty, formerly mentioned, applies here. If a man be in 
possession of property, though unjustly in possession, this 
gives to no one a right to seize upon tliat property for him- 
j self, or to seize it and destroy it, unless he can, h'unself, 
show a better title. The very fact of possession bars every 
other claimant, except that claimant whom tlie present pos- 
sessor has defrauded . So, in this case, if tliis reputation injures 
the reputation of another, the other has a right to set forth 
His own claims ; and any one else has a ri^ht, when prompt- 
ed by a desire of doing justice to the iiyured, to. state the 
facts as they are ; but where this element of desire to do 
justice does not enter, no man has a right to diminish the 
esteem in which another is held, simply because he may 
believe the other to have more than he deserves. 

The moral rule, on this subject, I suppose to be this : 
W6 are forbidden to utter any thing which will be injurious 
to the reputation of another, except for adequate cause. I 
say, for adequate cause, because occasions may occur, in 
which it is as much our duty to speak, as it is at other times 
our duty to be silent. The consideration of these cases will 
oe a subsequent concern. The precept, thus understood, 
applies to the cases in which we speak either from no suf- 
ficient motive, or frwn a bad motive. It is merely an ex- 
tension of the great principle of the law of reciprocity, which 
commands us to have the same simple desire that eveiy 
other man should eiyoy, unmolested, the esteem m which 
S3 
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he is held by men, that we have to enjoy, unmolested, the 
same possession ourselves. 

I do not here consider the cases m which we nttei^ 
irither wilfully or thoughtlessly, injurious ^beAooi^ respecting 
another. In these cases, the guilt of lying is superadded 
to that of slander. I merely here consider slander by itself-, 
it being understood that, when what is asserted is felse, it 
involves the sin of lying, besides the violation of the law of 
reciprocity, which we are here endeavoring to enforce. 
- The precept includes several specifieattons. Some of 
them it may be important to enumerate. 

I. It prohibits us fifom giving publicity to the bad actions 
of men, without cause. The guilt here consists b cause- 
lessly giving publicity. Of course, it does not include 
those cases m which the man himself gives publicity to his 
own bad actions. He has himself diminbhed his reputation, 
and lib act becomes a part of public indiscriminate infor- 
mation. We are at liberty to mention this, like any oth» 
fact, when the mention of it is demanded ; but not to do it 
for the sake of injuring him. So, whenever his bad actions 
are made known by the providence of God, it comes under 
the same rule. Thus, I may know that a man has acted 
dishonestly. This alone does not give me liberty to speak 
of it. But, if his dbhonesty have been proved before a court 
of justice, it then becomes really a part of his reputation, 
and I am at liberty to speak of it in the same manner as of 
any other fact. Yet even here, if I speak of it with pleas-^ 
ure, or with a desire of injury, 1 commit sin. 

Some of the reasons forthb rule, are the following: 

1. The very act itself b injurious to the slanderer's own 
moral character, and to that of him who lends himself to be 
his^ auditor. Familiarity with wrong diminishes our abhor* 
pence of it. The contemplation of it in others fosters the 
si>irit of envy and uncharitablenes?, and leads us, in the end, 
to exult in, rather than sorrow over, the faults of others. 

2. In the present imperfect state, where every individ lal, 
being fallible, must fail somewhere, if every one were at lib- 
erty to spe^k of all the wrong and all the imperfection of every 
one whon- he knew, society would soon becoir 9 intolerable, 
from the festering of upiversal ill-will. What would be* 
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come of families, of friendships, of communities, if parents 
and children, husbands and wives, acquaintances, neighbors, 
and citizens, sliould proclaim every failing which they knew 
or heard of, respecting each other ? Now, there can no 
medium be established between telling every tiling, and 
ibrbidding every tiling to be told which is to)d without 
adequate cause. 

3. We may judge of the justice of the rule, by applying 
it to ourselves. We despise the man who, either thought- 
lessly or maliciously, proclaims what he . consideis, either 
justl) or unjustly, our failings. Now, what can be more 
unjust or more despicable, than to do that which our own 
conscience testifies to be unjust and despicable in others ? 

il. The same law forbids us to utter general conclusions 
respect'mg the characters of men, drawn firom particular 
baa actions which they may have committed. . This is 
manifest injustice, and it include?, frequently, lying as. well 
as slander* A single action is rarely decisive of character, 
even in respect to that department of character to which it 
belongs. A single illiberal action does not prove a man to.be 
covetous, any more than a single act of chaiity proves him to 
be benevolent. How unjust, then, must it be, to proclaim 
a man destitute of a whole class of virtues, because of one 
failure in virtue ! How much more unjust, on account of 
one fault, to deny him all claim to any virtue whatsoever ! 
Yet such is frequently the very object of calumny. And, 
in general, this form of vice is added to that just noticed 
Men first, in violation of the law of reciprocity,* make public 
the evil actions of others ; and then, with a malignant power 
of generalization, proceed to deny their claims, not only to 
a whole class of virtues, but, not unfrequently, to all virtue 
whatsoever. The reasons, m this case, are similar to those 
jqst mentioned. 

in. We are forbidden to judgCy that is, to assign un-> 
necessarily bad motives to the actions of men. 1 say un« 
necessarily, for some acticms are in tbeii* nature such, that 
to presume a good motive is impossible. 

Tliia rule would teach us, first, to presume no unwoithy 
motive when the action is susceptible of an innocent one. 

And secondly, never to ascribe to an action which we 
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confess to be good, any other motive than that fiom which 
It proposes to proceed. 

This IS the rule by which we are bound to be governed 
in our own private opinions of men. And if, from any 
circumstances, we are led to entertain any doubts of the 
motives of men, we are bound to retain these doubts within 
our own bosoms,^ unless we are obliged, for some sufficient 
reason, to disclose tliem. But if we are obliged to adopt 
this rule respecting owr own opifiions of others, by how 
much more are we obliged to adopt it in the publicatum of 
our opinions ! If we are not allowed, unnecessarily, to 
suppose an unworthy motive, by how much less are we 
allowed to circulate it, and thus render it universally sup- 
posed ! " Charity thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not'in iniquity." 

The reasons for this rule are obvious : 

1. The motives of men, unless rendered evident by th^ 
actions, can be known to God alone. They are, evidently, 
out of the 4«ach of man. In assigning motives unnecessa* 
rily, we therefore undertake to assert as fact, what we at 
the outset confess that we have not the means of knowing 
to be such ; which is, in itself, falsehood : and we do all 
this for the sake of gratifying a contemptible vanity, or a 
wicked envy ; or, what is scarcely less reprehensible, from 
a thoughtless love of talking. 

2. There is no offence by which we are excited to a 
livelier or more just indignation, than by the misinterpreta- 
tion of our own motives. This quick sensitiveness in our- 
selves, should admonbh us of the guilt which we incur, 
when we traduce the motived of others. 

IV. By the same rule, we are forbidden to lessen the 
estimation in which others are held, by ridicule, mimicry, 
or by any means by whk^h they are brought into contempt. 
No man can be greatly respected by those to whon he is 
the frequent subject of laughter. It is but a very imperfect 
excuse for conduct of this sort, to plead that we do not 
mean any harm. What do we mean ? Surely, reasonable 
beings should be prepared to answer diis question. Were 
the witty calumniator to stand concealed, and hear himsell 
made the subject of remaiks precisely similar to those in 
which he indulges respecting oUiers, he would have a very 
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definite conception of what others, mean. Let him, dien^ 
carry the lesson honie to liis own bosom. 

Nor is tliis evil the less for the veil under which it is 
frequently an J hypocritically hidden; Men and women 
propagate' slander under the cover of secrecy, suj)j>osinfi[ 
ihat, by uttering it • under this injunction, the guilt is ot 
course removed. But it is not so. The simple question 
is tliis : Does my duty either to God or to man require me 
to publish this, which will injure another ? If it do, publish 
it wherever that duty requires, and do it fearlessly. If it 
do not, it is just as great guilt to publish it to one as to 
another. We are bound, in all such cases, to ask ourselves 
the question, Am I under obligation to tell tliis fact to this 
person ? If not, I am under the contrary obligation to be 
silent. And still more. This injunction of secrecy is gen- 
erally nothing better than the mere dictate of cowardice. 
We wish to gratify our love of detmction, but are airaid of 
the cortsequences to ourselves. We therefore converse 
under this injunction, that die injury Co another may be 
with impunity to ourselves. And hence it is, that in tliis 
manner the vUest and most injurious calumnies are generally 
circulated. 

And, lastly, if all this be so, it will be readily seen that 
a very large portion of the ordinary conversation of persons, 
even in many respects estimable, is far from being inno- 
cent. How very common is personal character, in all its 
length and breadth, the matter of common conversation ! 
And in this discussion, men seem to forget that they are 
under any other law than that which is administered b^ a 
judge and jury. How commonly are characters dissected, 
with apparendy the only object of displaying the power 
of malignant acumen possessed by the operator, as though 
another's reputation were made for no other purpose than 
the gratification of tlie meanest and most unlovely attributes 
of the human heart 1 Well may w^ say, with the apostle 
James, " If any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man, able to bridle the whole body.'* Well may 
we treinlbe before the declaration of the blessed Savior: 
" For every idle word that men speak, they shall give an 
account in \i\e day of iuugment." 
23* 
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The following extract from Bishop Wilson, on this bub- 
ject, breathes the S})im of true Christian philanthropy : '* It 
IS too true, tha^ some evil passion or other, and to gratify 
our corruption, is the aim of most conversations. We love 
to speak of past troubles ; hatred and ill-will make us tiikc 
pleasure in relating the evil actions of our enemies. We 
compare, with some degree of pride, the advantages ^ liicii 
we have over others. We recount, with too sensible a 
pleasure, the worldly happmess which we enjoy. Tliis 
strengthens our passions, and increases our comiption. 
God grant that I may watch against a weakness that has 
such evil consequences! May I never hear, and never 
repeat with pleasure, such things as may dishonor God, hurt 
my own character, or mjure my neighbor I" — Bishop Wit* 
sm^s Sacra Privata. 

The precepts ' of the Scriptures, on this subject, are 
numerous and explicit. It will be necessary here to refer 
only to a few, for the sake of illustrating their general ten- 
dency : " Judge not, that ye be not judged : for with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what 
measure ye mete, it ^hall be measured to you again. And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
but con^iderest not the beam that is m thine own eye ?" 
Matthew vii, 1-r— 5. " Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
clamor, and evil-speaking, be put away from you." Ephe^ 
sians iv, 31. " Speak evil of no man." l\tus iii, 2. " He 
that will love life, and see good days, let him reiram his 
tongue from- evil." 1 Peter Hi, 10. 

See also James, third chapter, for a graphic delineatioB 
of the miseries produced by the unlicensed use of the 
tongue. 

Secondly. I have thus far considered the cases in which 
eilence, respecting the evil actions of others, is our duty. 
It is our duty, when we have no just cause, either for 
speaking at all, or for speaking to the particular person 
whom we address. But where there is a sufficient cause, 
we are under an equally imperative obligation to speak, 
wherever and whenever that cause shall demand lU The 
common fault of men is, that they speak when they should 
be silent^ and are silent only when they should speak* 
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The plain distinction, in this case, Is the following : We 
are forbidden, causelessly, to injure another, even if he have 
done wrong. Yet, whenever justice can be done, or inno- 
cence protected, in no other manner than by a course whicn 
must injure him, we are under no such prohibition. No 
man has a right ♦o expect to do wrong with impunity ; 
much less has ha a right to expect that, in order to shield 
him from the just consequences of his actions, injustice 
should be done to others, or that otlier men shall, by silence, 
deliver up the innocent and unwary into his powar. . 

The principle by which we are to test our own motives, 
in speaking of that which may harm others, is tliis : When 
we utter any thing which will harm another, and we do it 
either without cause, or witli pleasure, or thoughtlessly, we 
are guilty of calumny. When we do it with pain anil sor- 
rowjfhr tfte offender ^ and from the sincere motive of protect' 
vng the innocent, of promoting the ends of public jmtice, or 
for .he good of the offender hirnself and speak of it only to 
such persons, and in such manner, as is consistent with these 
ends, we may speak of the evil actions of otliers, and yet 
be wholi) innocent of calumny. 

We are therefore bound to speak of the faults of others, 

1. Toproinote the ends of public justice. He who con- 
ceals a crime against society, renders himself a party to 
the offenco. We are bound here, not merely to speak of 
it, but also to speak of it to the proper civil officer, in 
order that it may be brought to trial and punishment. The 
ordinary prejudice against informing is unwise ajid immoral. 
He who, from proper motivesy informs against crime, per- 
forms an act as honorable as that of the judge who tries the 
cause, or of the juror who returns the verdict. That this 
may be done from improper motives, alters not the case 
A judge may hold his office for the love of money, but this 
does not make the office despicable. 

2. To protect the innocent. When we are possessed 
of a knowledge of certain facts m a man's history, which, 
if known to a thu-d person, would protect him from im- 
portant injury, it may frequently be our duty to put that 
person on his guard. If A knows that B, under \i\e pre- 
teskoe of religicxi, is insinuating himself into the good opin* 
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ion of C, for the purpose of gaining control over his pmf> 
erty, A is bound to put C upon his guard. If I know 
thpt a man who is already married, is paying his addresses 
to a lady in another country, I am bound to give her the 
iiifonnation. So, if I know of a plaa laid for the purpose 
of seduction, I am bound to make use of that knowledge 
to defeat it. All that is required here, is, that I know 
what I assert to be fact ; and that I use it simply for the 
purposes specified. 

3. For the good of the offender himself. When we 
know of the cnmes of another, and there is some person 
— for instance, a parent, a guardian, or instructor — ^who 
miirht, by control or advice, be the means of the offender's 
refonnalion, it is our duty to give the necessary infonnation. 
It is frequently tlie greatest kindness that we can manifest 
to botli parties. Were it more commonly practised, the 
allurements to sin would be much less attractive, and the 
hope of success in correcting the evil habits of the young, 
much more encouraging. No wicked person has a right 
to expect that tlie community will keep his conduct a 
secret from those who have a right specially to be informed 
of it. He who does so is partaker in the guilt. 

4. Though we may not be at liberty to make public the 
evil actions of another, yei no obligation exists to conceal 
his fault by maintaining towards bin*, our foniier habits of 
intimacy. If we know him to \^ unworthy of our confi- 
dence or acquaintance, we have no right to act a lie, by 
conducting towards him, in public or in private, as though 
he were worthy of it. By as&ociating with a man, we give 
to the public an assurance, that we know of nothing to 
lender him unworthy of our association. If we falsify 
lliis assurance, we are guilty of deception, and of a decep- 
tion by which we benefit the wicked at the expense of 
the innocent, and, so far as our example can do it, place 
the latter in the power of the fonner. And still more, if 
we associate, on terms of voluntary intimacy, with persons 
of known bad character, we virtually declare that such 
offences constitute no reason why the peisons in question 
ai'e not good enough associates for us. We thus virtually 
become the patrons of their crime. 
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5. From what has been remarked, we see what b the 
nature of an historian's duty. He has to do with facts 
which the individuals themselves have made public, or 
which have been made public by the providence of God. 
He records what has already been made known. What 
has not been made known, therefore, comes not within 
his provmce ; bit whatever has been made known, comes 
properly witliin it. This latter he is bound to use, without 
either fear, favor or afiection. If, iix)m party zeal or secta- 
rian bigotry, or individual partiality, he exaggerate, or con- 
ceal, or misrepresent, if he '^ aught extenuate, or set down 
aught in malice," he is guilty of calumny of the most in- 
excusable character. It is calumny perpetrated deliber- 
ately, under the guise of impartiality, and perpetrated m a 
form intended to give it the widest publicity and the most 
permanent duration. 

These remarks have had respect, principally, to the pub- 
lication of injurious truth or labehood, by conversation. 
But it will be immediately seen that they apply, with addi- 
tional force, to the publication of whatever is. injurious 
by the press* If it be wrong to injure my neighbor s rep- 
utation within the limited circle of my acquaintance, how 
much more wrong must it be to injure it throughout a 
nation ! If it be, by universal acknowledgment, mean, to 
underrate the talents or vilify the character of a personal 
rival, how much more so, that of a political opponent 1 
If it would be degrading in me to do it myself, by how 
much IS it less degrading to cause it to be done by others, 
and to honor or dishonor with my confidence, and reward 
with political distinction, those who do it? Because a 
man is a political opponent, does he cease to be a creature 
of God; and dotve cease to be under obligations to obey 
the law of God in respect to him ? or rather, I might ask, 
do men think that political collisions banish the Deity from 
tlie throne of the universe ? Nor do these remarks apply 
to political dissensions alone. The conductor of a public 
press possesses no greater privileges than any other man, 
nor has he any more right tlian any other man, to use, or 
suffer to be used, his press, for the sake of gratifying pcr- 
•Qoal pique, or avenging individual wrong, or holdmg up 
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individuals, without trial, to public scorn. Crime against 
society b to be punished by societ) , and by society alone ; 
and lie who conducts a public pre&3 has no more rights 
because he has the physical power, to inflict pain^ than any 
otlier individual. If one man may do it because he has a 
press, another may do it because he has muscular strength ; 
and tlius, tlie government of society is brought to an end. 
Nor has he even a right to publish cases of indi\idual vice, 
unless the providence of God lias made tliem pubhc before 
While tliey are out of sight of the public, they are out of 
his sight, imless be can show that he has been specially 
appointed to perform thu service. 
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CLASS FIRST ' 

DUTIES TO MEX, AS MEN, 
VEEACITF. 

EiTERY individual, by necessity , stands in most important 
rplations, both to tfie past and to tlie future. VVUhout a 
knowleili^rfi (^f wiml liiis bet^ii, anrl of wluit, so far as his 
fellijw-nien m*^ cone en Kid, will be, he can form no decision 
in re^rard to the [jresoiit. But this knowlt^dge cauld never 
be attained, unless Ids constitution were macic to cor- 
respfind with I lis eircmrisianees. It has, therefore^ been 
niade to corresfjond. There is, on die one hanfl, in 
men, a stmng a priori d is position to tell the truth ; ajid it 
controls them, unless Sfiine Other motive mterpose ; and 
til ere is, on tlie other liand, a disposition to believe what 
is tol(], unless some counieractin<r motive is supposed to 
openite. 

Veracity has res]iect to the past and presenTj or to 
tlie FUTUEE, Wc shall consider tnem separately. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

VERACITY AS IT RESPECTS THE FAST AND J»RKSENT 

Veracity, in this jsense, always has respect to ^ fact ^ 
that is, to something done, or to something which we be 
lieve to be doing. 

Moral truth consists in our intention to convey to another, 
to the best of our abihty, the conception of a fact, exactly 
as it exists in our own minds. 

Physical truth consists in conveying to another the con 
ception of a fact, precisely as it actually exists, or existed. 

These two, it is evident, do not always coincide. 

I may innocently have obtained an incorrect conception 
of a fact myself, and yet may intend to convey it to another 
pre«isely as it exists in my own mind. Here, then, is a 
moral truth, but a physical untruth. 

Or, again, I may have a correct conception of a fact; 
supposing it to be an incorrect one, but may convey it to 
another, with the intention to deceive. Here, then, is a 
moral falsehood, and a physical truth. Pure truth is com- 
municated, only, when I have a correct conception of a 
fact, and communicate it, intentionally, to anodier, precisely 
as it exists in my own mind. 

Th^ law on this subject demands, that, when we profess 
to convey a fact to another, we, to the best of our ability, 
convey to him the impression which exists in our own 
minds. This implies, first, that we convey the impression 
which exists, and not another ; and, s^jcondly, that we con- 
vey that impression, without diminution or exaggeration. 
In other words, we are obliged, in the language of jurispru- 
dence, to tell the trutli, the whole truth, and nothing but 
die tiTith. 

Tliis law, therefore^ forbids, — 

1. The utterance^ as tnUh^ qftvhat tve know to be false. 
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1 say the utterance as truth, for we sometimes inmgme 
lases, for the sake of illustration, as m parables or 6ctitiou8 
writing, where it is known* beforehand, that we merely 
address the imagination* Since we utter t as 6ctk)n, and 
do not wish it to be believed, there is no alsehood if it be 
not true. 

2. Uitering as truths what we do not know to he true. 
Many things which men assert they cannot know to be 
true ; such, for instance, are, in many cases, our views of 
the motives of otliers. Tliere are many other tilings vvhich 
may be probable, and we may be convinced that they are 
M>, but of which we cannot arrive at the certainty. There 
are other things which are merely matters of opmion, con* 
ceming which every several man may hold a different 
opinion. Now, in any such case^ to utter as truth what we 
cannot know, or have not known to be truth, is faiselKxxl. 
If a man utter any thmg as truth, he assumes the responsi- 
bility of ascertaining it to be so. If he, who makes the 
assertion, be not responsible, where shall the responsibility 
rest ^ And, if an v man may utter what he chooses, under 
no re3(5onsibi1ity, there is the end of all credibility. 

But, it will be said, are we never to utter any thing 
which we do no^. know to be true? I answer: we are 
never to utter as truth what we do not know to be true* 
Whatever is a matter of probability we may utter as a mat- 
ter of probability ; whatever is a matter of opinion, we may 
state as a matter of o}Mnion. If we convey to anodier a 
conception as true, of which we have only the inipresskm 
of probability, we convey a different conception from that 
which exists in our own mmds, and of course we do, in 
fact, speak falsely. 

3. Uttering what may be true in fact, but uttering it in 
such a manner, as to convey a false impression to the 
hearers. 

As, a. By exaggerating some or all of the circumstancei 
eltendant upon the facts. 

b. By extenuating some or all of the circumstances at- 
tendant upon the facts. 

c By exaggerating some, and extenuatuig others* 

d. By stating the facts just as they elided, but' so ai>» 
S4 
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ranging them as to leave a felse impression iipon the hearei 
.A.&, for instance, 1 might say, A entered B's room, and left 
it at ten oVlock ; witliin 6ve minutes after he left it, R dis- 
covered that his watch liad heen stolen. Now, although 1 
do not say that A stole B's watch, yet, if 1 intentionally so 
aiTange and connect these facts as to leave a false unpres- 
sion upon the mind of the hearer, I am guilty of falsehood. 
Hiis is a crime to which pleaders and partial histcnrians, and 
all prejudiced narrators, are specially liable. 

4. As the crime, here conadered, consists in making a 
false impression, with intention to deceive ; the same effect 
may be produced by the tones of the voice, a lode of die 
eye, a motbn of the head, or any tiling by which the mind 
of another may be influenced. The same rule, therefore, 
applies to impressions made in this manner, as to diose 
made by words. 

5. As this rule applies to our mtercourse with men as 
intelligent agents, it applies to our iut^ncourse with men 
under all the possible relations of life. Thus, it forbids 
parents to lie to children, and children to lie to parents ; 
mstructors to pupils, and pupils to instructors ; the ' old to 
the young, and the young to the old ; attorneys to jurors, 
and jurors to att(»iieys; buyers to sellers, and sellers to 
buyers. That is, the obligation is universal, and cannot be 
annulled, by any of die complicated relaUons in which men 
stand to each other. 

Nor can it be varied, by the considerations, often intro- 
duced, that die person with whoni we are conversing has 
no right to know the truth. This is a sufficient reason why 
we should not tell the truth, but it b no reason why wc 
should tell a falsehood. Under such circumstances, we are 
at liberty to refuse to reveal any diing, but we are not at 
liberty to utter what is false. 

The reason for this, is the following : The obligation to ve- 
racity does not depend upon the right of d.e inquirer to know 
die truth. Did our obligation depend upon this, it would 
vary with every person with whom we conversed ; and, in 
every case before speaking, we should be at liberty to 
measure the extent of our neighbor's right, and to tell him 
tnith or fidsehood accordingly. And, inasmuch as the 
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person whom we address, would never know at what rate 
we estimated his right ; no one would know how much to 
beKeve, any more than we should know how mucli truth 
we were under obligation to tell. This would at once de- 
stroy every obligation to veracity. On the contraiy, inas- 
much as we are under obligation to utter nothing but the 
truth in consequence of our relations to God, this obligation 
is never affected by any of the circumstances under which 
we are called upon to testify; Let, no one, therefore, 
excuse himself, on the ground that he tells only innocent 
lies. It cannot be innocent to do that which God has for* 
bidden. " Lie not one to another, brethren, seeing ye have 
out off the old man with his deeds." . 

That obedience to this law is demanded by the ^tII of 
God, is manliest from several considerations : 

L We are created with a disposition to speak what is 
Irue, and also to believe what i& spoken. The fact that we 
are thiis constituted, Conveys to us an intimation that the 
Oeator wills us to obey this constitution. The intention 
is as evident as that which is manifested in creating tlie eye 
for light, and light for the eye. 

2. We are created with a moral constitution, by which 
(unless our moral susceptibilitv shall have been destroyed^ 
we suffer pain whenever we violate this law, and by whlcn 
also we receive pleasure whenever, under circumstances 
which urge to the contrary, we steadfastly obey it. 

3. We are so constituted . that obedience to the law of 
veracity is absolutely necessary to our happiness. Were 
we to lose either our feeling of obligation to tell the truth, 
or our disposition to receive as truth whatever is told to us, 
there would at once be an md to all science and all knowl- 
edge, beyond that which every man had obtained by his 
own personal observation and experience. No man could 
profit by the discoveries of liis contemporaries, much less by 
the discoveries of tliose men who have gone before him. 
language would be useless, and we should be but little re- 
moved from the brutes. Every one must be aware, uj>on 
the slightest reflection, tliat a community of entire liai-s could 
not exisr is a state of society. The. effects ofsuch a course 
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of conduct npoD the whole, show us what is the will of God 
ID the individual case. 

4. The will of God is abundantly made known to us b 
the holy Scriptures. 1 subjoin a few examples : 

*^ Tbou siialt no» Lear &lsie witness against they nri^ 
bor." Ex. XX, 16. ** Lying lips are * an abomination to 
the Lord." Fr&v. vi, 16. ** Keep thy tongue from evQ, 
and thy Kps that they speak no guile." Pialm xxxiv, 1^ 
Those that sp^ lies are called children of the devil, that 
is, followers, imiuitors of the actions of the devil. John viii, 
44. See also the cases of Ananias and Sapphiia, and oi 
Gehazi. Act$ v, and 2 Kiwi v, 20—27. '<A11 liars 
shall have tlieir portion in the lake that.bumeth with fire 
and brimstone." Rev. xxi, 8. *^ Tliere shall in no wise 
enter therein (mto heaven) any thing that maketh a lie." 
Ibid, verse 27. 

From what has been said, the importance of strict ad* 
herence to veracity is too evident to need further remark. 
I will, however, add, that the evil of falsehood in small 
matters, in lies told to amuse, in petty exaggeratk>ns, and 
in complimentary discourse, is not by an)r means duly esti 
mated. Let it be always borne m mind, that he who 
knowingly utters what is false, tells a lie ; and a lie, whether 
white, or of any otlier color, is a violation of the command 
of that God by whom we must be judged. And let us also 
remember tliat there is no vice winch, more easily than tliis, 
stupifies a man's conscience. He who tells lies frequently, 
will soon become an habitual liar ; and an habitual liar will 
soon lose the power of readily distinguishing between the 
conceptions ol his imag^ation and the recollections of his 
memory. I have known a few persons, who seemed to 
have arrived at this most deplorable moral condition. I^et 
every one, therefore, beware of even the most distant ap- 
proaches to this detestable vice.' A volume might easily be 
written on the misery and loss of character wJiich have 
grovim out of a single lie ; and another volume of illustra- 
tioiis of the moral power which men have gained by means 
of no other prominent attribute than tli^t of bold, unshrinking 
veracity. 
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If lying be thus pernicious to ourselves, how^^icked must 
It be to teach it, or specially to require it of othere ! What 
, shall we say, then, of parents, who, to accoinplish a mo- 
mentary purpose, will not hesitate to utter to a child the 
most flagitious falsehoods ? Or what shall we say of tliose 
heads of fauiihes, who direct their chitdnen or ser\'ants de- 
liberately to declare that they are not at home, while tl>ey 
are quietly sitting in their parlor or their study ? What 
right has any one, for the purpose of securing a momentary 
convenience, or avoiding a petty annoyance, to injure for 
ever the moral sentiments of another ? How can such a 
man or woman expect to hear the truth from those whom 
they have deliberately taught to lie ? The expectation is 
absurd ;. and the result will show that such persons, in the 
end, drink abundantly of the cup which they themselves 
nave mingled. Before any man is tempted to lie, let him 
remember that God governs this universe on the principles 
of veracity, and that the whole constitution of things is so 
arranged as to vindicate truth, and to expose falsehood. 
Hence, the JiiJt lie always requires a multitude of lies to 
conceal it ; each one of which plimges the criminal into 
more inextricable embairassmen^ ; and, at last, all of them 
will combme to cover him with shame. TheincoTwenienceM 
of tnith, aside from the question of guilt and innocence, are 
infinitely less then tlie inconveniences of falsehood. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

VBRAOITT IN RESPSCT TO THE FUTniB. 

Tbs future is, within some conditions, sulgect to onr 
power. We may, therefiire, place ourselves under nuxal 
obligations to act, within those conditions, m a particulai 
manner. When we make a promise, we voluntarily place 
ourselves under such a moral obligation. The law of ve- 
racity obliges us to fulfil it. 

Tills part of the subject includes jTrotnue^ and cowtracts* 

I. Of PROMISES. 

In every promise, two things are to be considered : the 
intention and the obUffotian. 

1. !7%c intention. The law of veracity, in this respect, 
demands that we convey to the promisee the intention as it 
exists m our own mincb. When we inform another that 
we intend to do a service for him to-morrow, we have no 
more right to lie about this intention than about any other 
matter. 

2. 7^ obligation. The law of veracity obliges us to 
fiilfil the intention just as we made it known. In odier 
words, we are under obligation to sadsfy, precisely, the ex- 
pectation which we vduntarily excited. The rule of 
Dr. Paley is as follows : " A promise is h»nding in the sense 
b which the promiser supposed die prounsee to leceive it." 

The modes in which promises may be violated, and the 
reasons for believing the obligaUon to fulfil promises to he 
enforced by the law of God, are so similar to those men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, that I will not repeat 
them. 

I therefore proceed to consider in what cases promises 
are not binding. The following are, I think, among the 
most important : 

• are not bindings — 
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1. B^ifin the performance w impossible. We cannot be 
under obligation to do what i'j plainly out of our power. 
The moral character of such a promise, will, however, vary 
with the circumstances under which the promise was made. 
[f 1 knew nothing of the impossibility, and honestly ex« 
pressed an intention which 1 designed to fulfil, I am, at the 
bar of conscience, acquitted. The providence of God has 
interfered with my, intention, and I am not to blame. If, 
on the other hatid, I knew of the impossibility, 1 have vio- 
lated the law of veracity. I expressed an intention which 
I did not mean to fulfil. I am bound to make good to the 
other party all tlie loss which he may have sustained by 
my crime. 

2. fVhen the promise is unlawful. No man can be 
under obligation to violate oblis;alion ; for this would be to 
suppose a man to be guilty for not being gmlty. Much 
less, can he be under obligaticm to violate his obligations to 
God. Hence, promises to lie, to steal, or in any manner 
to violate the laws of Society, are not binding. And the 
duty of every man, who has placed himself under any such 
obligation, is, at once, to confess his fault, to declare himself 
bee from his engagement, and to endeavor to i)ersuade 
others to do the same. Here, as in the fonner ntetance, 
there are two cases. Where the unlawfulness was not 
knoumj the promiser is under no other obligation than that 
of informing the promisee of the facts as soon as possible. 
Where the unlawiiilness was known to the promiser, and 
not to the promisee, 1 think that the former is bound to make 
good the loss to the latter, if any occur. When it is known 
to both parties, either is at liberty to disengage himself, and 
neither is under any obligation to make any restitution ; for 
the fault is common to both, and each should bear his 
own share of the inconvenience. 

3. Promises are not binding where no expectation is vol- 
imtarily excited by the promiser. He is bound only to fulfil 
die expectation which hevoluntarilj/ eaxdtes ; and if he have 
excited none, he has made no promise. If A teW B that 
he shall give a horse to C, ano B, without A*s knowleilge 
or consent, infoitn C of it, A is not bound. But, if be 
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directed B to oive the inlbrmation, be b as much bound 
as (hoiii^h he in[()nned C hiniself* 

4. Fromises are not Innding when they are known ^y bofk 
parties to proceed upon a condition^ which condition u stib 
scfftientlt/^ by t/ie promiser, found not to exist. A?, if A 
promise to give a beg^i^ar money on the faitii of his story, 
and ttie story be subsequently found to be a fabrication* A, 
in such a case, is manifestly not bound. 

5. As the very conception of a. promise implies an obli- 
gation entered into between two intelligent moral agents, 
I tliink there can be no such obligation entered into whore 
one of the partis is not a moral agent. I do not think we 
nan properly be said to make a promise to a brute, nor to 
violate \u 1 think the same is true of a madman. Never- 
tlieless, expediency has, even in such cases, always taught 
die im}x>rtance of fui(illing expectation which we volun- 
tarily excite. I think, however, that it stands on the 
ground of expediency, and not of obligation. I do not 
suppose that any one would feel guilty for deceiving a mad- 
man, in order to lead him to a madhouse. 

These seem to me to be die most common cases in 
which promises are not binding. The mere inconvenience 
to which we may be ex})osed by fulfilling a promise, is not 
a release. We are at liberty, beforehand, to enter into the 
obligation, or not. No man need promise unless he please 
but, having once promised, he is holden until he be morally 
liberated. Hence, as, after the obligation is fonned, h 
cannot be recalled, pnidence would teach us to be ex 
tremely cautious in making promises. Except m cases 
where we are, fiom long experience, fully acquainted with 
all tlie ordinary contingencies of an eve* it, we ought nevei 
to make a promise without sufficient opportunity for reflec* 
tion. It is a good rule, to enter bto no important engage- 
ment on the same day in which it is first presented to our 
notice. And I believe that it will be generally found, that 
those who are most careful in promising, are the most con- 
scientious in performing ; and tliat, on the contrary, diose 
who are willing, on all occasions, to pledge themselves ou 
the instant, have very little difficulty in violating their en* 
gage nents with correspondent thoughdessness. 
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Qf CONTRACTS. 

The peculiarity of a amtract is, that it is a mutual prorn- 
tse : that is, we promise to do one thing, on tlie condilioti 
that another person does another. 

The rule of interpretation, the reasons for its obligatori- 
ness, and the cases of exception to the obligatoriness, are 
the same as in the preceding cases, except that it has a 
specific condition annexed, by wliich die obligaticHi is 
limited. 

Hence, after a contract is made, while the other party 
performs his part, we are under obligatbn to perform out 
part; but, if eidier party fail, die odier is, by die failure 
of the condition essenUal to the contract, liberated. 

But this is not all. Not only is the one party liberated, 
by die failure of the other par^ to perfonn his part of the 
contract ; the first has, moreover, upon the second, a claim 
for damages to the amount of what he may have suffered 
by such fiiilure. 

Here, how.evcr, it is to be observed, that a distinction is 
to be made between a simple contract, diat is, a contract 
to do a particular act, and a contract by which we enter 
upon a relation established by our Creator. Of die Jlrst 
kind, are ordinary mercantile contracts to sell or deliver 
merchandise at a particular place, for a specified sum, to be 
paid at a particular time. Here, if the price be not paid, 
we are under no obligation to deliver the goods ; and, if 
the goods be not delivered, we are under no obligation to 
pay the price. Of the second kind, are the contract of 
civil society, and the marriage contract. These, being 
appointed by the consdtution under which God has placed 
us, may be dissolved only for such reasons as he has ap- 
pouited. Thus, society and the individual enter mumall^ 
into certain obligations with respect to each other ; but it 
does not follow^ that either party is liberated by every fail- 
ure of the other. Tlie case is the same with the marriage 
contract. In these instances, each party Is bound to fulfil 
its part of the contract, notwidistanding die failure o( die 
odier. 

It is here proper to remark, that the obligation to veracity 
IS precisely the same, under what relations soever it may be 
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formed. It is as binding between individuals and society^ 
on both parf<«, and u|)on societies and societies, as it is be- 
tween individuals. Tliere is no more excuse for a society, 
when It violates its obligation to an individual, or for ao 
individual when he violates his obligations to a society, 
than in any other case of deliberate falsehood. By how 
much more are societies or communities bound to fidelity, 
fli their engagements with each other, since the faith of 
treaties is the only banner which interposes to shield nations 
fixnn the appeal to bloodshed in every case of coUis'jon of 
interests ! And the obligation is the same, under what 
circumstances soever nations may treat with each other. 
A civilized people has no right to violate its solenm obli^ 
gations, because the otlier party is uncivilized. A strong 
nation has no right to lie to a weak nation. The simple 
fact, that two communities of moral agents have entered 
into engatrements, binds both of them equally in tlie sight 
of their common Creator. And He, who is tlie Judge of 
all, in His holy habitation, will assuredly avenge, with most 
solemn retributions, that violation of faith, in which tlie 
peculiar blessings bestowed upon one party are made a 
reason for inflicting misery upon the otlier party, with whoin 
he has dealt less bountifully. Shortly before the death of 
the Duke of Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon, a cabinet 
council was held, at which he was present, to take into 
consideration the expediency of violating a treaty ; which 
it was supposed could be done with manifest advantage 
to France. The treaty was read ; and the mbisters ex- 
plained in what respects it operated unfavorably, and bow 
great an accession of territory might be made to France, 
by acting in defiance of its solemn obligations. Reasont 
of state were, of course, offered in abundance, to justify 
Ae deed of perfidy. The Duke of Burgundy beard them 
all in silence. When they had finished, be closed the 
conference by laying his hand upon the instnmient^ arid 
saying, with emphasis, " Gentletnen, Oiere U a treaty,^^ 
This single sentiment is a more glorious monument to his 
fame, than a column inscribed widi tlie recoid of an 
^ hundrsd victories. 

It is frequently said, partly by way of explanation, and 
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partly by way of excuse, for ihfe violation of contracts by 
rornmunities, tliat corix>rate bo(iies have no conscience 
In what sense this is-true, it is not necessary here to inc juire 
It is sufficient to know that every one of the corporators 
has a conscience, and is responsible to God ibr obedience 
to its dictates. Men may mystify before each other, 
and they may stupMy the monitor m their own bosoms, by 
throwing the blame of peiiidy upon^ each other; but it is 
yet wortliy to be remembered that they act in the presence 
of a I^eintr with whom the night sliirieth as the day, and that 
they must apjiear before a tribi nal where there will be ^* no 
shuffling." For beings acting under diese conditions, there 
surely can be no wiser or better course, than tliat of simple, 
unsophisticated verity^ under what relatkNus soersr meif 
inav be called upon to act* 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

, OP OATHS. 

I. TTie' theory of aatht. 

It is frequently of the highest importance to society, thftc 
the facts relating to a particular transaction shouid he dis- 
tinctly and accurately ascertained. Unless this could be 
done, neither the innocent could be protected, nor the 
guilty punished ; that is, justice could not be administered, 
and society could not exist. 

To almost every fact, or to the ciicumstances which 
determine it to be fact, there must, from the laws of cause 
and effect, and from the social nature of man, be many wit- 
nesses. The bet can, therefore, be |eneral1y known, if 
the witnesses can be mduced to testify, and to testify the 
truth. 

To place men under such circumstances, that, upon the 
ordinary principles of the human mind, they shall be most 
likely to testify truly, is the design of administering an oath. 

In taking an oath, besides incurring the ordinary civil 
penalties incident to perjury, he who swears, calls upon 
God to witness the truth of his assertions ; and, also, either 
expressly or by implication, invokes upon himself the judg- 
ments of God, if he speak falsely. The ordinary form of 
swearing in tjiis country, and in Great Britain, is to close 
tlie promise of veracity with the wonis, " So help me God ;** 
that is, may God only help me so as 1 tell the truth. Inso- 
much as, without the help of God, we must be miserable 
for time and for eternity ; to relinquish his help, if we vio- 
late the truth, is, on tins condition, to imprecate upon our- 
selves the absence of the favor of God, and, of course, all 
[possible misery for ever. 

The theory of oaths, then, I suppose to be as follows : 

1. Men natumUy speak the tnith, when there it no 
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eoanteracting motive to prevent it * arkd, unless soiie such 
motive be supposed to supervedey tliey expect the truth to 
be s)M3ken. 

2. When, however, by speaking falsely, some immediate 
advantage can be gained, or some immediate evil avoided, 
thpy will frequently speak falsely. 

3. But, when a greater good can be gained, or a greater 
evil avoided, by speaking. Uie truth, than could |x»sib]y be 
eitli }r gained or avoided by speaking felsely, tliey will, on 
ihe ordinary principles of the human mind, speak the truth. 
To place than under sucb circumstances, is die design of 
«i: oath* 

4. Now, as tho favor of God is the source of every 
blessing which man can possibly enjoy, and as his dis« 
pleasure ma*^ involve misery utterly beyond tl». grasp of 
our limited conceptions, if we can place men under such 
circumstances that, by speaking falsely^ tliey relinquisli all 
claim to the one, and incur all that is awful in the other, 
we manifestly place a stronger motive before ttiem for 
speaking die truth, than can possibly be conceived for 
speoking falsehood. Hence, it is supposed, on the ord'mary 
principles of the human mind, that men, under such circum- 
stances, will speak the truth. 

Such 1 suppose to be the theory of oaths. There can 
be no , doubt tliat, if men acted upon this conviction, the 
truth would be, by means of oaths, universally elk^ited. 

But, inasmuch as men may be required to tesufy, whose 
practical conviction of these great nKMral truths is at best 
but weak, and who are liable to be more strongly influenced 
by immediate than by ulterior motives, human punshments 
have always been affixed to the crime of peijury. These, 
of course, vary b different ag^, and in different periods oi 
society. The most equitable provisbn seems to be that of 
the Jewish law, by whkh the perjurer was made to su^ 
precisely the same injury which he had designed to inflict 
upon the innocent party. The Mosaic enactment seems 
intended to have been, in regard to this crime, unusually 
rigorous. The judges are specially commanded not to 
spare, but to exact an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
It certainly deserves serious consideration, whether, modem 
S5 
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legislators might not derive important instruction from this 
feature of Jewish jurisprudence. 

11. The lawfidness of oaths. On this subject, a divei'si 
ty of opinion has been entertained. It has been urged, by 
tliose who deny the lawfulness of oaths, — 

1. That oaths are frequently forbidden in the New Tes- 
tament; and that we are commanded to use yes for our 
affirmative, and no for our negative ; {or the reason that, 
" whatsoever is more than these cOmeth of evil, or of thf 
evil one." 

2. That no man has a right to peril his eternal salvation, 
upon a condition which, from intellectual or moral imbecility, 
he would be so liable to violate. 

3. That no one has a riglrt to oblige another to place 
himself under such conditions. 

4. That the frequent use of oaths tends, by abating ovx 
reverence for the Deity, to lessen the practical feeling ol 
the obligation to veracity. 

5. That no reason can be assigned, why this crime 
should be treated so differently from every other. Other 
crimes, so far as man is concerned, are left to human pun- 
ishments ; and there can be no reason why this crime slioiild 
involve the additional punishment intended by the unpre- 
cation of the loss of the soul. 

6. It is said that those sects who never take an oath, are 
as fully believed, upon their simple affinnalion, as any 
others ; nay, that false witness among tliem is more rare 
tliau among other men taken at random^ This is, 1 believe, 
acknowledged to be the fact. 

Those who defend the lawiiilness of oaths urge, on the 
oontraiy, — 

1 . That those passages in the New Testament which 
have been referred to, forbid, not judicial oaths, but merely 
profanity. 

2. That our Savior res|x>nded, when examined upon 
oath. This, however, is denied, by the other party, to be 
a fair interpretation. 

3. That the A|X)Stles, on several occasions, call God to 
witness, when they are attesting to particular facts. The 
instances adduced aie such phrases as these : " God is my 
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Witness ;" " Behold, before God I lie not." Tlie example 
m this case is considered sufficient to assure ur of the law 
fiilness of this soil of appeal. 

4. That the importance of truth to the purposes of jus 
dee, warrants us in taking other measures for the prevention 
of perjury than are taken for the prevention of other primes , 
and specially, as this is a crime to the commission of wliich 
there may always exist peculiarly strong temptations. 

These are, I believe, the principal considerations which 
havB been urged on both sides of the^ question. It seems 
to me to need a more thorough discussion than can be 
allowed to it m this place. One thing, however, seems 
evident, that the multiplication of oaths, demanded by the 
present practice of most Christian nations, is not only very 
wicked, but that its direct tendency is to diminish our rever- 
ence for the Deity ; and thiis,. in the end, to lead to the 
very evil which it is intended to prevent. 

III. Interpretation of oaths. 

As oaths are imposed for the safety of the party admin- 
istering them, they are to be interpreted as he understands 
them. The person under oath has no right to make any 
mental reservation, but to declare the truth, precisely in die 
manner that the truth, the whole tiaith, and noliiing but the 
truth, is expected of him. On no other principle would 
we ever know what to believe or to expect from a witness. 
If, for the sake of personal friendship, or personal advan- 
tage, or from fear of personal inconvenience, or from the 
excitement of party partiality, he siirink from declaring 
the whole truth, he is as truly guilty of* peijury as though 
he swore falsely for money. 

IV. Different kinds of oaths* 

Oatlis respect either the past or tiie future., that is, aie 
either assertory or promissory. 

I. The oath respecting the past, is definite. A transac- 
tion either took place, or it did not take place, and we 
either have or have not some knowledge respecting it. It 
is, therefore, in our power either to tell what we know, or 
to tell what, and in how much, we do not know. This is 
the proper occasion for an oath. 

3. The oatli respecting the future is of necessity indeji' 
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Nafo, IS wlien we promise upon oath to diachcirge, to the 
but of our i.bilihf, a particular office Tlius, the parties 
may have very different views of whtt is meant, by dis 
charging an office acoordhig to the best of our ability ' ot 
this obligation may conflict with others, such as domestic oi 
peisonal obligations; and the incumbent may not know, 
even with the best intentions, which obligation ought to take 
the precedence, that is, what is the best of his ability 
Such beii.g the case, who, that is aware, of the frailty oi 
human nature, will dare io peril his eternal salvation ii|x>n 
the peribnnance, to the best of his ability^ of any officiail 
doty ? And, if tliese allowances be understood by both 
parties, how are tliey to be Imiited ; and, if they be not 
limited, what is the value of an oath ? Such being the case, 
it is, at best, doubtful, whether promissory oaths of office 
ought ever to be required. Much less ought they to be 
required, as is frequently the case, m the most petty details 
of official life. Tliey must be a snare to the conscience of 
a thoughtful man ; and must tend tO' obliterate moral dis- 
tinctions from the mind of him who is, as is too frequently 
the case, unfortunately thoughdess. Why should one man, 
who is called upon to discharge the duties of a constable, 
or of an overseer of common schools, or even of a counsellor 
or a judge, be placed under the pains and perils of perjury » 
or under [tetil of his eternal salvation, any more than liis 
neighbor, who discharges the duty of a merchant, of an in 
atrucior of youth, a physician, or a clergyman ? It seems 
to me that no man can take such an oadi of office, upon 
reflection, witiiout such mental, reservatbn as must im« 
mediately convince him tliat tlie requirement is nugatufy ; >y (^> 
and, if so that it must be bjurious; \Ck^^^ 

l^ 1 
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DUTIES WHICH ARISE FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 8SXBB 

It has already been remarked, that the very fact, that our 
Creator has constituted us with a capacity for a particular 
form of happiness, and has provided means for the gratifica- 
tion of that desire, is, in itself, an intimation that he intended 
that this desire should be gratified. But, as our happiness 
is the design of this constitution, it is equally evident, that 
he intended this desire to be gratified only in such manner 
as would conduce to this result ; and that, in estimating that 
result, we must take into view the whole nature of man, as 
a rational and accountable being, and not only man as an 
individual, but man also as a society. 

1. The subject upon which we now enter, presents a 
striking illustration of the truth of these remarks. On the 
one hand, it is evident that the princijile of sexual desire, is 
a part of the constitution of man. That it was intended to 
be gratified, is evident fix)m the fact, that, without such 
gratification, the race of man would unmediaiely cease to 
exist. Again, if it were not placed under restnctions, that 
IS, were promiscuous intercourse permitted, the race would 
perish from neglect of oflfepring, and universal sterility. 
Thus, universal celibacy and unlimited indulgence, would 
both equally defeat the end of the Creator. It is, therefore, 
as evident that our Creator has imposed a limit to this de- 
sire, as a part of our constitution, as that he has implanted 
within us the desire itself. It is the object of the law of 
chastity to explain and enforce this limit, 

2. As it is manifesdy the object of die Creator,' that the 
sexes should live together, and form a society with each 
other, in many respects dissimilar to every other society, 
producing new relations and imposing new obUgationSy the 

25* 
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laws of this society need to be particularly explamed. 
2%M is the law of rmirriage. 

3. As the result of marriage is children, a new relation 
arises out of this connection, namely, the relation of pareni 
and cliild. This im|K)ses special obligations upon both 
parties, namely, the duties and rights of parents^ and the 
duties aiid rights of children. 

This class of duties will, therefore, be treated of in the 
following order : 

Chapter 1. The general duty of chastity. 
" 2. The law of marriage. 
^' 3. The rights and duties of parents. 
" 4. The rit^bts and duties of children. 
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CHAPTER FIRST, 

THE GENERAL IJOTT OF CHA8TIT7. 

The 93xue.l appetite being a part of our copstitutKia, 

and a limit to the indulgence of it being fixed by the 

Creator, the business of moral philosophy is to ascertain 

this limit. 

The moral law on this subject is as follows : 

The duty of chastity limits the indulgence of this desire, 

to ituUviduab who are exclusively imitea to each other for 

life. 

Hence it forbids, — 

1. Adultery, or intercourse between a -married person and 
every other person except that person to whom he or she is 
united for life. 

2. Polygamy, or a plurality of wives or of husbands. 

3. Concubinage, or the temporary cohabitation of indi- 
viduals with each other. 

4. Fornication, or intercourse with prostitutes, or with any 
individual under any other condition than that of the mar- 
riage covenant. 

5. Inasmuch as unchaste desu-e is strongly exc'ted by 
the imagination, the law of chastity forbids all impure 
thoughts and actions ; all unchaste conversation, looks, or 
gestures ; the reading of obscene or lascivious book? and 
every thing which would naturally produce in as a disposi 
tion of mind to violate this precept. 

That tlie above is the law of God on this subject^ la 
manifest, both from natural and fi-om revealed religion. 

The law, as above recited, contains two restrictions : 

1. That the individuals be exclusively mited to each 
other; and, — 

3. T'lat tliis exclusive union be for life. 
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Let us examine the indications of natural religion npon 
both of these points. 

I. The indulgence of the desire referred to, is, by the 
law of God, restricted to individuals exclusively united tn 
each other. Tliis may be shown fiom several consider- 
ations. 

1. The numbw of births, of both sexes, under all cir- 
cumstances, and in all ages, has been substantially equal. 
Now, if single individuals be not exclusively united to each 
other, there must arise an inequality of distribution, unless 
we adopt the law of promiscuous concubinage. But as 
the desire is universal, -it cannot be intended that the dis- 
laribution should be unequal ; for thus, many would, fivm 
necessity, be left single. Ajid the other alternative, pro- 
miscuous concubinage, ^ould very soon lead, as we have 
ali^ady remarked, to the extinction of society. 

2. The manifest design of nature is to increase the 
human species, b the most rapid ratio consistent with the 
condition? of our being. That is always the most happy 
condition of a nation, and that nation is most accurately 
obeying the laws of our constitution, in which the numbei 
of Uie human race is most rapidly increasing. Now it is 
certain, that, under the law of chastity, as it has been ex- 
plained, that is, where individuals are exclusively united 
to each other, the increase of -population will be more rapid, 
tlian under any other circumstances. 

3. That must be- the true law of the domestic relations 
which will have the most beneficial effect upon the main 
tenance and education of children. Under the influence 
of such a law as I have described, it is manifest, that chil- 
dren will b6* incomparably better provided for than under 
that of any other. The number of children produced by 
a single pair thus united, will ordinarily be as great as can 
be sup|K)rted and instructed by two individuals. And, 
besides, the care of children, under these circumstances, 
oecomes a matter, not merely of duty, but of pleasure. On 
tlie contrary, just in so far as this law is violated, the love 
ol oi&pring diminishes. The care of a family, instead of a 
pleasure, becomes an insupportable burden ; and, in the 
wjsat Hates of society, cbildjneo either perish by multitudes 
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from neglect, oi are murdered by their parents in infancy 
The number of human beings who perish by infanticide, 
ui heathen countries, is almost incredible. And in coun- 
tries not heathen, 't is a matter of notoriety, that neglect of 
offspring is the universal result of licentiousness in parents. 
The support of foundlings, in some of the most licentious 
districts in Europe, has become so great a public burden as 
to give rise to serious apprehension. 

3. There can be no doubt that man is mtended to derive 
by far the greatest part of his happiness from society. 
And of social happiness, by far the greatest, the most ex- 
quisite, and the most elevating portion, is that derived from 
the domestic relations ; not only those of husband and wife, 
but those of parent and child, of brother and sister, and 
those arising from the more distant gradations of collateral 
kindred. Now, human happiness, in this respect, can exist 
only in proportion to our obedience to the law of chastity. 
iVhat domestic happiness can be expected in a house con- 
tinually agitated by the ceaseless jealousy of several wives, 
and the interminable quarrels of their several broods of 
children ? How can filial love dwell in the bosoms of chil- 
dren, the progeny of one father by several concubines? 
This state of society existed under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, in the patriarchal age; and its results even 
here are sufliciently deplorable. No one can read the his- 
tories of the families of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
David, without becoming convinced that no deviation can 
be made from the gospel law of marriage, without creating 
a tendency to wrangling without end, to bitterness and 
strife, nay, to incest and murder. And if this be the result 
of polygamy and concubinage, in what language is it pos 
sible to describe the effects of -jnivereal licentiousness- ? By 
this, the very idea of home wo ild be abolished. I'he name 
of parent would signify no niure in man than in the brutes. 
Man, instead of being social, would become nothing more 
than a gregarious animal, distinguished from his fellow- 
animals by nothing else than greater intellectual capacity, 
and the more disgusting abuse of it. 

5. No reason can be assigned, why the intellectualj 
mond and social happiness of the one sex is not ad valu- 
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able, in the sight of the Creator, as that of the othei 
Mucli less can any reason be assigned, why ihe one sex 
should be to the other merely a source of sensual gratihca« 
tion. But, just as we depart from the law of cliastity , !is it 
has been here explained, woman ceases to be the equal and 
the companion of' man, and becomes either his timid and 
much abused slave, or el§e tlie mere instrument for ihe 
gratification of his lust. No one can' pretend to believe 
that the Creator ever intended that one human being 
should stand in such a relation as tliis to any other human 
being. 

II. The second part of the law of chastity requires that 
this union should be for life. 

Some of the reasons for this are as follows : 

1. In order to domestic happiness, it is necessary that 
both parties should cultivate a sj)irit of conciliation and for- 
bearance, and mutually endeavor to conform tlieir indi- 
vidual peculiarities to each other. Unless this be done, 
instead of a community of interests, there will arise inces- 
sant collision. Now, nothing can tend more directly to the 
cultivation of a proper temper, than the consideration that 
this union is indissoluble. A mere temporaiy union, liable 
to be dissolved by every ebullition of passion, would foster 
every im|)etuous and selfish feeling of the human heart. 

2. If the union be not for life, there is no other limit to 
be fixed to its continuance than the will of either paity. 
This would speedily lead to promiscuous concubinage, and 
all the evils resulting from it, of which 1 have already 
spoken. 

3. Children require the care of both parents until tliey 
have attained to maturity ; that is, generally, during die 
greatfii part of the lifetime of their parents, at least, during 
all that period of their life in which they wouid be most 
likely to desire a separation. Besides, the children are the 
joint iroperty of both parents ; and, if tlie domestic society 
be dissolved, they belong to one no more dian to the othei ; 
tliat is, they ha\ 3 lo protector, but are cast out defenceless 
upon the world. 

4. Or, if this be not the case, and they are protected by 
ond parent, they must suffer an irreparable loss by thii 
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witliHrawment of the other pareht from his or her share of 
the parental responsibihty. In genp»^l, the care would fall 
upon the mother, whose parental instincts are the stronger, 
but who is, from her peculiar situation, the less able to « 
protect them. The whole tendency of evejy licentious 
system is, to take advantage of the parental tenderness of 
the mother ; and, because she would rather die than leave 
her children to perish, basely to devolve upon her a burden 
which she is wholly unable to sustain. 

5. Parents themselves, in advanced years, need the care 
of their children, and become dependent, in a great meisure, 
for their happiness upon them. But all this source of 
happiness is dried up by any system which allows of the 
disruption of the domestic society, and the desertion of 
offspring, simply at the will of the parent. 

The above considerations may perhaps be deemed suffi- 
cient to establish the general law, and to show what is the 
will of the Creator on this subject. But it may be suggest- 
ed, that all these consequences need not follow occasional 
aben-ations, and that individual cases of licentious indul- 
gence should be exempted from the general rule. To tliis 
I answer, — 

1. The severity of the punishment which God has affixes 
to the '•.rime in general, shows how severe is his displeasure 
against it. God is no respecter of persons, but he will 
visit upon every one the strict reward of his iniquity. And 
he does thus act. In woman, this vice is immediately fatal 
to character ; and in man, it leads directly to those crimes 
which are the sure precursors of temporal and eternal per- 
dition. 

2. The God who made us all, and who is the Father 
and the Judge of his creatures, is omniscient ; and he will 
bring every secret thing into judgment. Let the seducer 
and the profligate remember that each must stand, witli his 
victim and his partner in guilt, before the Judge of quick 
*nd dead, where a recompense will be rendered to eveiy 
man according to his deeds. 

3. Let it be remembered that a female is a moral and 
accountable being, hastenirg with us to the bar of God ; 
that she is made to be the centre of all that is delightful 
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m th» domestic relations ; that, by her very nature she 
looks up to man as her protector, and loves to conficie in 
hb hands her happiness lor life ; and that she can be ruined 
only by abusing that confidence proving false to that re- 
liance, and using the very loveliest trait in her character as 
tlie instrument of her undoing. And tlien let us consider 
tlie misery into which a loss of virtue must plunge the 
victim and her friends for ever ; the worth of that soul, 
which, unless a miracle interpose, must, by the loss of 
virtue, be cons'gned to eternal despair ; and I ask whether^ 
m the whole catalogue of human crime, there be one 
whose atrocity more justly merits the deepest damnation, 
than that which, for the momentary gratification of a lawless 
apf>etite, will violate all tliese obhgations, outrage all these 
sympathies, and work out so wide-spreading, so intenni- 
nable a ruin ? 

Such is the lesson of natural religion on this subject. 

III. The precepts of revealed religion may be very 
briefly stated:^ 

1. Tlie seventh commandment is, " Thou shalt not cc»n* 
mit adultery." Ex. xx, 14. By the term adultery, is 
meant every unlawfiil act and thought. The Mosaic law 
enacted tliat he who seduced a woman should marry her. 
Ex. xxii, 16, 17. Thb is, doubtless, the equitable rule ; 
and there is no reason why it shoidd not be strictly enforced 
now, both by the ciiol law and by the opmions of the com- 
munity. 

2. The punishment of adultery was, under the same 
law, death to both parties. Lev. x, 22. Dent, xxii, 22. 
That this should now be enforced, no one will contend. 
But it is sufficient to show in what abhorrence the crime is 
held by the Creator. 

3. The consequences of whoredom and adultery are 
frequently set forth in the prophets, and the most awful 
judgments of God are denounced against them. This 
subject is also treated with graphic power by Solomon, in 
the book of Proverbs. See Proverbs v, 3 — ^29 ; vii, 5—26 

4. Our Savior explains the law of chastity and mar- 
riage in lib sennon on the mount, and declares it equally to 
respect unclean thoughts and ^ctbns : " Ye have heard 
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that it hath been said by them of old time, thou shalt not 
commit adultery. But I say unto you, that whosoever 
iooketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committfjd 
adultery with her already in his heart. And if thy right 
eye offend thee (or cause thee to offend), pluck it out and 
cast it from thee ; for it is profitable for thee that one of 
tlly members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell." Matt, v, 27—32. That is, as 
I suppose, eradicate from your bosom every impure thought^ 
no matter at what sacrifice; for no one who cherishes 
tmpunty, even in thought, can be an mheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Uncleanness is also firequently enumerated among the 
crimes which exclude men from the kingdom of heaven : 

Ephesians v, 5, 6 : " No whoremonger or unclean 
person hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
God." 

Galatians v, 19 — 21 : " Now, the works of the flesh 
are manifest, which are these : adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanness, lasciviousness ; of the which I tell you before, 
as 1 have told you in times past, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God." 

Colossiam iii, 5, 6 : " Mortify, tlierefore, your members, 
which are upon the earth : fornication, uncleanness, inor- 
dinate affections ; for which things^ sake, the wrajth of God 
Cometh upon the children of disobedience." ; 

Let every one remember, therefore, that whoever vio- 
lates ttiis command, violates it in defiance of the most 
clearly revealed command of God, and at the peril of hi^ 
own soul. He must meet his act, and the consequences 
of it, at that day when the ^secrets of all hearts are made 
manifest, when every hidden thing will be brought to light, 
and when God will judge eVery man according to his 
deeds. 

I remarked above, that the law of chastity forbade the 
mdulgence of impure or lascivious imagiiiations, the nar- 
boring of such thoughts m our minds, or the doing of any 
thmg by which such thoughts should be excited. Of no 
vice is It so true as of tl»is, that " lust, when it is cherished, 
bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when it is finished, bcingeth 
26 
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forth death." Licentiousness in outward conduct never 
appears, until the mind has become defiled by unpure 
imaginations. When, however, the mind has become thus 
defiled, nothing is wanted but suitable opportunity to com- 
plete tlie moral catastrophe. Hence^ the necessity of the 
most interne vigilance in the government of our tlioughts 
and in the avoiding of all books, and all pictures, and all 
society, and all conduct and actions of which the tendency 
is to imbue our imaginations with any thing at variance 
with the purest chastity. Whatever, in other respects, 
may be the fascinations of a book, if it be impure or las- 
civious, let it be eschewed. Whatever be the accomplish- 
ments of an acquaintance, if he or she be licentious in con- 
versation or action, let him or her be shunned. No man 
can take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned 
We cannot mingle with the vile, let that vileness be dressed 
in ever so tasteful a garb^ without becoming defiled. The 
only rule of safety is, to avoid the aypearance of evil ; for 
thus alone shall we be able to avoid the reality. Hence it 
IS, that a licentious theatre (and the tendency of all 
theatres is to licentbusness), immodest dancing, and all 
amusements and actions which tend to inflame the passions, 
are horribly pernicious to morals. It would be interesting 
to learn on what principle of morals a virtuous woman 
would justify her attendance upon an amusement, in which 
she beholds before her a once lovely female uttering coveit 
obscenity in tlie presence of thousands, and where she is 
surrounded by hundreds of women, also once lovely, but 
now abandoned, whose ruin has been consummated by 
this very means, and who assemble in this place, with the 
more certain assurance of thus being able, most success- 
fidly, to effect the ruin of others. 
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CHAPTER SECOND 

THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 

It has been already remarked, in the preceding sectioQi 
that the law of chastity forbids all sexual intercourse be* 
tween persons who have not been exclusively united for 
bfe. In the act of marriage, two persons, under the most 
solemn circumstances, are thus united ; and they enter 
into a mutual contract thus to live in respect to each other 
This relation having been established by God, the contract 
thus entered into lias all the solemnity of an oath. Hence 
he who violates it is guilty of a two-fold crime : first, die 
violation of the law of chastity ; and, secondly, of the 
law of veracity,— a veracity pledged under die most solemn 
circumstances. 

But this is by no means all that is intended by the in- 
stitution of marriage. By the contract thus entered into, 
a society is formed, of a most interesting and important 
character, which is the origin of all civil society ; and in 
which, children are prepared to become members of that 
great community. As our principal knowledge of the 
nature and obligations of this institution is derived from the 
sacred Scriptures, I shall endeavor briefly to explain the 
manner in wliich they treat of it, without adding any thing 
to what 1 have aheady said, in regard to the teajcliing of 
natural religion. 

I shall consider, first, the nature of this contract, and, 
secondly, the duties which it enjoins, and the crimes wliich 
it torbids. 

First. The nature of the contract. 

1. The contract is for life, and is dissoluble for one cause 
only, — the cause o:' whoredom : 

Matthew xix, 3 — G, 9. "Then came some of the 
Phar^ees to him, and, tempting him. a^ked, Cwi a man^ 
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upon every pretence, divorce his wife? He answered, 
Have ye not read, that at the beginning, when the Crea 
tor made man, he fonned a male and female; and said, 
for this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
adhere to his wife ; and they two shrJl be one flesh. 
Wherefore, tliey are no longer two, but one flesh. What then 
God hath conjoined, let not man separate. Wherefore, I 
say unto you, whosoever divorceth his wife, except for 
whoredom, and marrieth another, committeth adultery." 
I use liere the translation of Dr. Campbell, which, 1 think, 
conveys more exactly than the common version the mean- 
ing of the original. 

2. We are here taught that marriage, being an institu- 
tion of God, is subject to his laws alone, and not to the 
laws of man. Hence the civil law is binding u|X)n the 
conscience only in so far as it corresponds to the law of 
God. • 

3; This contract is essentially mutual. By entering 
mto it. the members form a society, that is, they have some- 
thing in common. Whatever is thus m common, belongs 
equally to both. And, on the contrary, what is not thus 
surrendered, remains as before in the power of the indi- 
vidual. 

4. The basis of this union is affection. Individuals thus 
contract themselves to each other, on the ground not 
merely of mutual regard, but also of a regard stronger than 
that which they entertain for any other persons else. If 
such be not the condition of the parties, they cannot b6 
united with any fair prospect of happiness. Now, such is tlie 
nature of the human affections, that we derive a higher and 
a purer pleasure from rendering happy those whom we love 
than from self-gratification. Thus, a parent prefers self- 
denial, for the sake of a child, to self-indulgence. The 
same principle is illustrated in every case of pure and dis- 
interested benevolence. This is the essential element, on 
which depends the happiness of the married state. To oe 
b the highest degree happy, we must each prefer the Hap- 
piness of another to our own. 

5. I have m ^tioned above, that, this oemg a voluntary 
eomiiacty and forming a peculiar society, there are some 
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things which, by this compact, each surrenderi to the other, 
and also other things which are not surrendered. It is in^- 
portant that these be distinguished from each other. 

1 remark, then, — 

o» Neither party surrenders to the other any control oref 
any thing appertaining to the conscience. From the nature 
of om moral constitution, nothing of this sort can be surren- 
dered to any created being. For either party to interfere 
with the discharge of those duties, which the other party 
really supposes itself to owe to God, is therefore wicked 
and oppressive. 

6. Neither party 'surrenders to the other any thing which 
would violate prior and lawful obligations. Thus, a hus- 
band does not promise to subject his professional pursuits 
to the will of his wife. He has chosen his profession, and, 
if he pursue it lawfully, it does not interfere with the con- 
tract. So, also, his duties as a citizen, are of prior obliga- 
tion; and, if they really interfere with any others, those 
subsequently formed must be construed in subjection lo 
them. Thus, also, the filial duties of both parties remain, 
in some respects, unchanged after marriage, and the 
marriage contract should not be so interpreted as to violate 
them. 

c. On the other hand, I suppose that the marr-age contract 
binds each party, whenever individual gratification is con- 
cerned, to prefer the happiness of the other party to its 
own. If pleasure can be enjoyed by both, the happiness 
of both is increased by enjoyuig it in common. If it can 
be enjoyed but by one, each should prefer that it be enjoyed 
by the other. And if there be sorrow to be ei.dured, or 
inconvenience to be suffered, each should desire, if possible, 
to bear the infliction for the sake of shielding the other 
fi-om pain. 

d. And, as I have remarked before, the disposition to do 
tills arises fiom Ihe very nature of the principles on which 
the compact is formed, fitjm unreserved affection. This is 
the very manner in which affection always displays itself. 
This is the very means by which affection is created 
" She loired me for the dangers 1 had seen, and 1 loved 
her that she did pity them."— Suajlspeabg. And thib £ 

26 ♦ 
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the only course of conduct by wh'ch afiection can be re- 
tained. And the manifestation of this temper is, under all 
circumstances, obligatory upon both parties. 

6. As, however, in all societies, tliere may be difierences 
of opinion, even where the harmony of feelmg remains un- 
impaired, so there may be differences here. Where such 
differences of opinion exbt, there must be some ulumate 
appeal. In ordinary societies, such questions are settled 
by E numeric il majority. But as, in this case, such a decis^ 
ion is impossible, some other principle must be adopted. 
The right of deciding must rest with either the one or the 
other. As the husband is the individual who is responsible 
to civil society, as his intercourse with the world is of 
necessity greater, the voice of nature and of revelation 
unite in conferring the right of ultimate authority upon him. 
By this arrangement the happiness of the wife is increased 
no less than that of the husband. Her power is always 
greatest in concession. She is graceiiil and attractive 
while meek and gentle ; but when angered and turbulent 
she loses the fascination of her own sex, without attaining 
to tlie dignity of the other. 

" A woman moved is like a fountain troubled| 
Muddy, ill-seeming, and berefl of beauty." Shaks. 

Seamdly, I come now to speak of the duties imposed by 
tlie marriage relation. 

I. The marriage relation imposes upon both parties, 
equally, the duty of chastity. 

1. Hence it forbids adultery, or intercourse with any 
otlier pei-son than that one to whom the individual is united 
in marriage. 

2. And, hence, it forbids all conduct in married persons, 
01 with married persons, of which the tendency wouW be 
to diminish their affection for those to whom they are united 
m marriage, or of which the tendency would be to gi^^e 

Eain to the other party. This is evident from what we 
ave before said. For, if the contract itself proceed upon 
the principle of entire and exclusive affection, any thing 
.-nust be a violation of it, which destroys or lessens that 
afiijclion ; and that vhich causes this aifectioQ to be doubled. 
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produces to tlie party in which the doubt exists, the sanie 
misery that would ensue from actual injury. 

The crime of adultery is of an exceedingly aggravated 
nature. As has been before remarked, aside from being a 
violation of the law of chastity, it is also a violation of a 
most solemn contract. The misery which it inflicts upon 
parents and children, relatives and friends, the total anni«* 
Dilation of domestic happiness, and the total dbriiption of 
parental and filial ties which it necessarily produces, mark 
It for oiie of the basest forms of human atrocity. Hence, 
as might be expected, it is spoken of in the Scriptures as 
one of those crimes on which God has set the seal of his 
peculiar displeasure. In addition to the passages already 
quoted on this subject, I barely mention the following : 

Matthew v, 28. " Whosoever looketh on a woman to 
cherish impure desire^ hath committed adultery with her 
ilready in his heart." Hebrews xiii, 4. "Marriage is 
honorable in all, and the bed undefilfed ; but whoremongers 
and adulterers God will judge." Revelations xxi, 8. 
" Murderers and the lascivious shall have their part in the 
lake that burheth with fire and brimstone, which is the 
second death." Throughout the writings of the piophets, 
in numberless instances, this crime is Angled out, as one for 
which God visits with the most awful judgments, both 
nations and individuals. And, if arty one will reflect that 
tlie happiness and prosperity of a country must depend on 
die virtue of the domestic society more than on any thing 
else, he cannot fail to perceive that a crime, which, by a 
single act, sunders the conjugal tie, and leaves children 
woi-se than parentless, must be attended with rnore abun 
dant and remediless evils, than almost any other that can 
be named. The taking of human life can be attended with 
ro consequences more dreadful. In the. one case, the 
parental tie is broken, but the victim is innocent ; in the 
other, the tie is broken, with the additional aggravation of 
an irretrievable moral stain, and a wide-spreading dishonoi 
that cannot be washed away. 

II. The law of marriage enforces the duty of mutual 
aflfection. 

Affection towards another is the result of his or her acuons 
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and temper towards us. Adiriration and respect t.ay be 
the result of other manifestations of character, but Lothing 
is so likely, as evidence of affection towards ourselves, to 
produce in us affection towards others. 

Hence the duty of cultivating affection, imposes upon 
each party the oblii^atipn to act in such manner as to excite 
affection in the bos^Dm of the other. The rule b, " As ye 
would that otliers should do unto (or be affected towards^ 
you, do ye even so unto (or be ye so affected towards) 
them." And tlie other gospel rule is here also verified : 
" Give, and it shall be given unto you, good measure, pressed 
down, and heaped together, and running over, shall me.n give 
mto your bosom." To cultivate affection, then, is not to 
strive to excite it by any direct effort of abstract thinking, but 
to show, by the whole tenor of a life of disinterested goodness, 
that our happiness is really promoted by seeking the hap- 
piness of another. It consists in restraining our passions, in 
subduing our selfishness, in quieting our irritability, in erad« 
icating from our minds every thing which could give pain 
to an ingenuous spirit, and in cherislung a.spirit of meekness, 
forbearance, forgiveness, and of active, cheerful, and inces- 
sant desire for the happiness of those whom we love. At 
no less price tlian this can affection be purchased ; and 
tliose who are willing to purchase it at this price, will ^"arely 
have reason to. complain of the want of it. 

111. The law of marriage imposes the duty of 'mutual 
assistance. 

In the domestic society, as in every other, there are 
special duties devolving upon each member ; this is no 
more than to say that it is not the duty of 'every member 
of a SDciety tp do every thing. So here, there ajce duties 
devolving of right upon the husband, and other duties de- 
volving of right upon the wife Thus, it is the duty, in the 
first instance, of the husband, to provide for the wants of the 
family ; and of the wife to assume the charge of the affairs 
of the household. His sphere of duty is tuithout, her sphere 
of duty is loithin. Both are under obligation to discharge 
these duties, specially because they are parties to this par- 
ticular compact. The Apostle Paul affirms, tliat he who 
fJoes not provide fo»' his own, specially for those of his own 
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house, hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 
That man is worthily despised, who does not quahfy himself 
to support that family, of which he has voluntarily assumed 
the office of protector. Nor surely is that woman less de- 
serving of contempt, who, having consumed the period of 
youth in frivolous reading, dissipating amusement, and ir 
the acquisition of accomplishments, which are to be con- 
signed, immediately after marriage, to entire forgetfulness, 
enters upon the duties of a wife, with no other expectation, 
than that of being a useless and prodigal appendage to a 
household, ignorant of her duties, and of the manner of 
discharging them ; and with no other conceptions of the 
responsibilities which she has assumed, than such as have 
been acquired from a life of childish caprice, luxurious self- 
indulgence, and sensitive^ feminine, yet thoroughly finished 
selfishness. And yet I fear that the system of female edu- 
cation, at present in vogue, is, in many rRspects, liable Uj 
the accusation of producing precisely this tendency. 

I have remarked, that the duties of tlie husband and 
wife are thus, in the first . instsCnce, apportioned. Yet, if 
one be disabled^ all that portion of the duty of the disabled 
party, whi^;h the odier can discharge, &lls upon that other 
If the huiband cannot alone support the family, it is the 
duty of the .wife to assist him. If the wife is, through 
sickness, unable to direct her household, the husband is 
bound, in so far as it is possible, to ^assume her care. In 
case of the death of either, the whole care of tlie children 
devolves upon the survivor ; nor has the survivor -a right to 
devolve it upon another person, if he or she can discharge 
it alone. 

IV. The law of marriage, both from Scripture and fipom 
reason, makes the husband the head of the domestic so- 
ciety. Hence, when cGfFerence of opinion exists f except 
as stated above, where a paramount obligation binds), the 
decision of the husband is ultimate. Hence the duty of 
ihe wife is submission and obedience. The husband, how- 
ever, has no more right than the wife to act unjustly, op- 
pressively, or unkindly ; nor is the fact of his possessing 
authority m the least an excuse for so acting. But as 
JiiTerences of opinion are always liable to exist, and as, in 
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such case, one or the other party must yield, to avoid tlie 
greatest of all evils in such a society, — continual dissension, 
— the duty of yielding devolves upon the wife. And it is 
to he remembered, that the act of submission is, in every 
respect, as dignified and as lovely as the act of authority ; 
nay, more, it involves an element* of virtue which does not 
belong to the other. It supposes neither superior excel- 
lence nor superior mind in the party which governs ; but 
merely an official relation, held for the mutual good of both 
parties and of their childi-en: The teaching of Scripture 
on this subject is explicit ; see 1 Peter iii, 1 — 1 : " Like- 
wise, ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands, that 
if any obey not the word, they also may, without the word, 
be won by the conversation of the wives ; while they behold 
your chaste conversation united with respect. Whose 
adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, and of putting on of ap- 
parel ; but let it be the inward dispositixm of the mindy 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and 

Ciet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of great price, 
kewise, ye husbands, dwell with your wives according to 
knowledge, as with the weaker party ; rendering respect to 
them, as heirs with you of the gi-ace of life." That is, if 1 
understand the passage, conduct towards them, as knowing 
that they are weak ; that is, needing support and protec- 
tion ; and, at the same, time, rendering them all that respect 
which is due to those who are, as much as yourselves, heirs 
to a blessed immoitality. A more beautiful exhibition of 
the duties of the marriage relation cannot be imagined. 

1 shall close this chapter with the following well known 
extract frow a poet, ^^hose purity of character and exqubite 
fusibility have, done more d)an any other in our language, 
CO ok)the virtue in hei own native attractiveness : 

. Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that has survivea the fall ! 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure, 
Or, tasting, long enjoy Hiee ! too infirm, 
Of too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmixed with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thj crystal cup : 
Thoa-Art the nurse of yirtue; la thine amw 
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fitie smil^aH appearin^^ m in trath ifhe la^ 
Hmvi^ri-ljifrii, JitjiJ ik^sUiW to Llit^ tik'it'A lu^nln 
T<i\ju iirl not kiinwn wlifre plcfisurf i^ aifr>ri.'d^ - 
TJtnt fpi-lui^ ^oddeHH, wHIi Jaer zuni^ifsg vtmst 
And wamJeriiiJ L*y**a^ dtill li^Hnkig cm tlie arjii 
OJiMivelTv, her fickle, fmil en^pttri;^ 
Fi>r thnii art iimrk unil cujij^tiiiit. Imiin^ change^ 
And jrndiug in tlie trfdiii of irutU-trjt'd 1 jvcj 
JfH'B winuh hiT fiUsniiy rapture never jkdd^, 
t'ur!inkir]^ thee, wliat shi(iwrrck li;ive w^ HC^trii, 
Of Knnur, diL^nilv^ and riir rerifi^wri ' 
^7'-'l pntMLUtitK+n eitiows us tuide 
in ttll our crowdtid kiireettf^. T^jk 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

THE LAW OP PARBiNTS 

TiiE adaptation of the physical and moral laws under 
wbich man is placed, to the promotion of human happiness, 
IS beautifully illustrated in the relation which exists between 
the law of marriage and the law of parent and child. 
Were the physical or moral conditions of marriage different 
m any respect from those which exist, the evils which would 
ensue would be innumerable. And, on the contrary, by 
accurately observing these conditions, we shall see that 
they not only contain a provision for the well-being of suc- 
cessive generations, but also establish a tendency, to in- 
dennite social progress. 

For instance, we see that mankind are incapable of sus- 
tain mg the relation of parent until they have arrived at the 
age of maturity, attained to considerable knowledge and 
experience, and become capable of such labor as will en- 
able them to support and protect their of&pring. Were 
this otherwise, were children liable to become parents^ 
part nt and child growing up together in (fhysicai and intel- 
lectual imbecility — ^the progress of man in virtue and knowl- 
edfi^e would be impossible, even if the whole race did not 
pensti from want and disease. 

As^ain, the parent is endowed with a love of his offipring, 
wliicn rei ders it a pleasure to him to contribute to its wel- 
fare, and to give it, by every means in his power, the ben- 
efit of his own expenence. And, on the contrary, there is 
in the child, if not a correspondent love of the parent, a 
disposition to submit to the parent's wishes, and to yield 
(unless its instincts have been mbmanaged) to his authority. 
Were either of these dispositions wanting, it is evident tliat 
the whole social system would be disarranged, and incalcu" 
(able misery entailed upon our race. 
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Again, it is evident that civil society is constituted by 
rhe surrender, of the individual's personal desires and pro- 
pensities to the good of the whole. It of course involves 
the necessity of self-restraint — that is, of habitual self-gov- 
ernment. Now, in this point of view, the domestic society 
iS designed to be, as has been frequently remarked, the 
nursery for the state. 

Thus, the parent being of an age and having experience 
fufficient to control and direct the child, and being instinc- 
tively impelled to exert tliis control for the child's benefit; 
and . the child being instinctively disposed to yield to his 
authoiity, when judiciously exerted ; the child grows up 
under a system in which he yields to the will of another, 
and thus he learns at home to submit to the laws of that 
society oi which he is soon to become a member. And 
hence it is that the relaxation of parental authority has 
always been found one of the surest indications of the de- 
cline of social order, and the unfailing precursor of public 
turbulence and anarchy. 

But still more, it is a common remark, that children are 
bifluenced by example more readily than by any other 
means. Now, by the marriage constitution, this pnnciple 
of human nature is employed as ah instrument of the great- 
est possible good. We stated that the basis of the mar- 
riage-covenant is affection, and that it supposes each party 
to prefer the happiness of the other to its own. While the 
domestic society is governed by this principle, it presents 
to the children a continual example of disinterestedness and 
self-denial, and of the happiness which results from the 
exercise of these virtues. And yet more, the affection cf 
the parents prompts them to the exercise of the same virtues 
m behalf of their children ; and, hence, the latter have 
bijfore their eyes a constantly operating motive to the culti- 
vation of these very dispositions. And, lastly, as the duty 
of the wife is submission, children are thus taught, by the 
example of one whom they respect and love, that submis- 
sion is both graceful and dignified ; and that it in no man- 
ner involves the idea of baseness or servility. 

1. Fn>m these considerations, we learn the rektion 
w!:ich exists, by nature, between parents and cbildrea. It 
27 
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is the relation of a superior to qs\ Inferior. The iight ni 
the parent is to command ; the dvty of the child is to obey 
Autliority belongs to the one, submission to the other. 
This relation is a part of our constitution, and the obligation 
wnicli arises from it is, accordingly, a part of our duty. Il 
is not a mere matter of convenience or of expediency, but 
it belongs to the relations under which we are created ; and 
to tlie violation of it, our Creator has affixed peculiar and 
afflicting penalties. 

2. While this is the relation, yet the motive which 
should govern the obligation, on both sides, is affection. 
While the authority to command rests with the parent, and 
the duty of submission is imposed upon the child, yet the 
parent is not at liberty to exercise this authority from caprice, 
or from love of power, or for his own advantage, but from 
simple love to die child, and for die child's advantage 
The constitution under which we are placed, renders it ne- 
cessary diat the parent should exercise this power ; but that 
parent abuses it, that is, he uses it for purposes for which 
It was not conferred, if he exercise it from any other motive 
than duty to God, and love to his of&pring. 

3. This relation being established by our Creator, and 
the obligations consequent upon it being binding upon both 
parties, the failure in one party does not anniliilate the ob- 
ligations of the other. If a child be disobedient, the parent 
is still under obligation to act towards it for its own good, 
and not to exert his authority for any other purpose. If a 
parent be unreasonable, this does not release the child ; he 
is still bound to honor, and obey, and reverence his parent. 

The duly of parents is, then, generally, to educate, or to 
bring up, their children in such a manner as they believe 
will be most for their friture happiness, both temporal and 
eternal. 

This comjMrehends several particulars : 

I. Support, ob maintenance. 

That it is the duty of the parents to keep alive the help- 
less I eing >^ hom they have brought into existence, need not 
b** proveo. As to the.expensiveness of tliis maintenance, 
I do not know that any thing very definite can be asserted. 
Th) general nde would seem to be, that the mode of hfe 
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adopted by the parent, would be that whlcl he is required 
to provide for the child. This, liowever, wotdd be modified 
by some cireurnstances. If a parent of large wealth brought 
up his family in meanness and ignorance, so that they would 
be specially unfitted for the opulence which they were 
hereafter to enjoy, he would act unjustly. He is voluntarily 
placing them in circumstances of great temptation. So, on 
the otlier hand, if a parent, destitute of means to render his 
children independent of labor, brings them up, whether male 
or female, in idleness and expensiveness, he violates his 
duty as a parent ; he is preparing them for a life, not of 
happiness, but of discontent, imbecility and misery. The 
latter, owing tq the natural weakness of parental affection, 
is, by far, the most common error, and is liable to become 
peculiarly prevalent in tlie social condition of this country. 

11. Education. 
' 1. Physical education. A parent is under obligation to 
use all the means in his power to secure to his children a good 
physical constitution. It is his duty to prescribe such food, 
and in such quantity, as will best conduce to their health ; to 
regulate their labor and exercise, so as fully to develop 
all the powers, and call into exercise all tlie functions, of' 
their physical system ; to accustom them to hardship, and 
render them patient of labor. Every one knows how 
greatly the happiness of a human being depends upon early 
physical discipline ; and it is manifest that this discipline 
can be enforced by no one but a parent, or by one who 
stands in the place of a parent. 

By the same rule, we see the wickedness of those parents 
who employ their children in such service, or oblige diera 
ti) labor in such manner j as will expose them to sickness, 
mfinnity, disease, and premature death. In many manu 
facturing countries, children are forced to labor before they 
are aUe to endure confinement and fatigue, or to labor vasdy 
beyond their strength ; so that the vigor of their constitution 
is destroyed even in infancy. The power of the parent 
over the child, was given for the child's good, and neither 
to gratify the parent's selfishness, nor to minister to his love 
of gain. It is not improper to add, that the guilt and the 
shame of this abuse oif the rights of children, are equally 
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shared between ibe parent who dius sells his shildV health 
and life for gold, and die heartless agent who thus profits 
b} his wickedness. Nor is tiiis form of violation of paientaj 
obligation confined to any one class of society. The am- 
bitious mother, who, for the sake of her own elevation, or 
the aggrandizement of her family, and without any respect 
to the happmess of her child, educates her daughter tn all 
the trickery of fashionable fascination, dwarfing her mind, 
and sensualizing her aspirations, for the chance of negotiating 
for her a profitable match, regardless of the character oi 
habits of him to whom she is to be united for life, falls undei 
precisely the same condemnation. 

2. Intellectual education, A child enters into the world 
utterly ignorant, and possessed of nothing else tlian a col- 
lection of impulses and capaUlities. It can be happy and 
useful only as this ignorance is dispelled by education, and 
these impulses and capabilities are directed and enlarged 
by discipline and cultivation. To some knowledge and 
discipline the parent has, from the necessity of the case, 
attained ; and, at least, so mnch as this he b bound to com- 
municate to his children. In some respects, however, this 
duty can be discharged more effectively by otliers than by 
the parent ; and it may, tlierefore, very properly, be thus 
devolved upon a teacher. The parental obligation re- 
(juires that it be done eitlier by a parent himself, or that 
he procure it to be done by another. 

I have said that it can, in part, be discharged by the 
teacher. But, let it be remembered, it can be done only in 
part. The teacher is only the agent ; the parent is the 
pritidpal. The teacher does not remove from the parent 
any of the responsibility of his relation. Several duties 
devolve upon the one, which cannot be rightfully devolved 
upon the other. 

For instance, — 

1 . He is bound to inform himself of the peculiar habits, 
and reflect upon the probable future situation, of his child, 
and deliberately to consider what sort of education will 
most conduce to his future happiness anrl usefulness. 

2. He is bound to select such instructors as will best accon>' 
plish the results which he believes will be most beneficial 
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3. He IS bound to devote such time and attention to the 
mihject, as will enable him to asceitain wlietlier the in- 
structor of his child discharges his duty with faithfulness. 

4. To encourage his child, by manifesting such interest 
rn his studies as shall give to diligence and assiduity all the 
assistance and benefit of parental authority and friendship. 

5. And, if a parent be under obligation to do tliis, he is, 
of course, under obligation to take time to do it^ and so to 
construct the arrangements of his family and business, tliat 
it may be done. He has no right to say that he has no 
ttmefor these duties. If God have required them of him, 
as is the fact, he has time exactly far them ; and the trutl) 
'Sy he has not time for those other occupations which inter 
fere with tliem. If he neglect them, he does it to the in 
jury of his childien, and, as he will ascertain when it shall 
De too late, to his own disappointment and misery. 

Nor let it be supposed diat diis will ever be done with* 
out bringing with it its own reward. God has always con- 
nected together^ indissolubly, our own personal ben^t and 
the discharge of every duty. Thus, in the present case, a 
parent wlio assiduously follows his children throughout tlie 
various steps of their education, will find his own knowl- 
edge increasid, and his own education carried forward, 
vastly beyond what he would at first have conceived. 
Tliere are very few things which a child ought to learn, 
from the study of which an adult will not derive great 
advantage, especially if he go through the process of sim- 
plification and analysis, which ai-e so necessary in order to 
communicate knowledge to the mind of the young. And 
yet more. It is only thus that the parent will be able to 
retain that intellectual superiority which it is so much for 
the interest of both parties that he shculd^ for a long time, 
At least, possess. It is an unfortunate circumstance, for d 
child to suppose that he knows more than his parent ; and« 
if his supposition be true, he will not be sdow to entertain 
It. The longer the ps^rent maintain his superiority b 
knowledge and wisdom, the better will it be for both paities 
But this superiority cannot be retained, if, as soon as the 
parent en tevs upon active business, he desist fiom all' efibrt 
after intelleitual cultivation, and. surrenders -hinaself a alaw 
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to physical labor, while he devotes his cliild to n. ore intel- 
lectual cultivation, and tlius renders intellectual intercourse 
between himself and his children ahnost impossible. 

3. Moral education. 

The eternal destiny of the child is placed, in a most 
important sense, in the hands of its parents. The parent 
is under obligation to instruct, and cause his child to be 
instructed, in those religious sentiments which he believes 
to be according to the will of God. With liis duty in tliis 
respect, until the child becomes able to decide for himself, 
no one has a right to interfere. If the parent be in enor^ 
the fault is not in teachmg the cliild what he believes, but 
in believing what is false, without having used the means 
which God has given him to arrive at tlie truth. But, if 
such be the responsibility, and so exclusive the authority 
of the parent, it is manifest that he is under a double obli- 
gation to ascertain what is the will of God, and in what 
manner the future happiness of an immortal soul may be 
secured. As soon as be becomes a parent, his decisions on 
this subject involve the future happiness or misery, not only 
of his own soul, but also of that of another. Both con- 
siderations, therefore, impose upon him tlie obligation of 
coming to a serious and solemn decision upOn his moral 
condition and pros|)ects. 

But, besides that of making himself acquainted with the 
doctrines of religion, the relation in which he stands im- 
poses upon the parent several other duties. 

It is his duty, — 

1. To teach his child its duties to God and to man, and 
produce in its mind a permanent conviction of its moral 
res]x>nsibility. This is to be done, not merely by direct, 
but also by indirect, precept ; and by directing it to such 
trains of oljservation a id reflection as shall create a correct 
moral estimate of actions and of their consequences. And 
specially should it be tlie constant effort of the parent to 
cultivate in his child a spirit of piety, or a right feeling 
towards God, the true source of every otlier virtue. 

2. Inasmuch as the present state of man b morally im 
perfect r and every individual is a sharer in tliat imperfec- 
tkmy it iff the duty of the parent to eradicate^ so fiur as is in 
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h's power, the wrong propensities of his children. He 
sliould watch, with ceaseless vigilance, for tlie first appear- 
ances of pride, obstinacy, malice, enVy, vanity, cruelty, 
revenge, anger, lying, and their kindred vices ; and, by 
steadfast and unwearied assiduity, strive to extirpate them 
before they have gained finnness by age, or vigor by in- 
dulgence. There cannot be a greater unkindness to a 
child, than to allow it to grow up with any of its evil habits 
uncorrected. Every one would consider a parent cruel, 
«~ho allowed a clnld to grow up without having taken 
means to cure a limb which had been broken ; but how 
much worse is an evil temper tlian a broken limb 1 

3. Inasmuch as precept will be of no avail without a 
correspondent example, a parent is under obligation, not 
only to set no example by wliich the evil disjxisitions of 
his child will be cherished, but to set such an example as 
will be most likely to remove them. A |)assionate, selfish, 
envious man must expect tliat, in spite of all his precepts, 
his children will be passionate, envious, and selfish. 

4. Inasmuch as all our efibrts will be fruitless without 
the blessing of God, that parent must be convicted of 
great neglect of duty, who does not habitually pray for 
that directbn which he needs in the perfonnance of tliese 
solemn obligations ; as well as for that blessing u\Km his 
efforts, without which, Uiough ever so wdl directed, they 
will be utterly in vain. 

5. Inasmuch as the moral character of the child is 
greatly influenced by its associations and companions, it 
IS the duty of die parent to watcb over these with vigi- 
I'ince, and to contrd them with entire independence. 
He is false to his trust, if, for th"e sake of gratifying the 
desires of his child, or of conciliating the favor of others, 
or avoiding the reputation of singularity or preciseness, he 
allow his child to form associations which he believes, or 
even fears, will be injurious to him. And, on the other 
hand, if such be the duty of the parent, he ought to be con 
sidered as fully at liberty to perfonn it, without remark, and 
without offence. In such matters, he is the ultimate and the 
only responsible authority. He wlio reproaches another in 
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the exercise of this authority, is guilty of slander, lit ^hO| 
iirom the fear of slander, shrinks (rora exercising it, is justly 
chargeable with a pusillanimity wholly unworthy of the rela- 
tion which he sustains. 

6. As the parent sustains the same relation to all his 
children, it is manifest that his obligations to them all are 
the same. Hence, he is bou\ d to exercise his autlicmty 
with entire impartiality. The want of this must always 
end in jealousy, envy, and malice, and cannot fail to render 
the domestic society a scene of perpetual bickering and 
contention. A striking exempliGcation of all this is recorded 
in the history of Joseph and his brethren. 

If this be so, it is evident that the violation of parental 
obligation is more common, among ev^n indulgent parents, 
than would generally be supposed. 

1. Parents who refnder themselves slaves to fashiona- 
ble society and amusement, violate thi3 obligation. The 
mother who is engaged in a perpetual round of visiting and 
company, and who, from the pressure of engagements to 
which she subjects herself, has no leisure to devote to the 
mental and moral culture of her children, violates her most 
solemn duties. She has no right to squiander away, in 
frivolous self-gratification, the time which belongs to hei 
of&pring. She will reap the fiuits of her folly, when, m a 
f(3w year6, her children, having grown up estranged fit>m her 
affection, shall thwart her wishes, disappoint her hopes, and 
neglect, if they do not despi^, the mother who bare them. 

2. The lather who plunges into business so deeply that 
he has no leisure for domestic duties and pleasures, and 
whose only intercourse with his children consists in a brief 
and occasional word of authority, or a surly lamentation 
over their intoletabk expensiveness, is equally to be pitied 
and to be blamed. What right has he to devote to othei 

Kirsuits the time whkh God has allotted to his cnildren ? 
01 is it any excuse, to say tiiat he cannot support his 
family in their present style of living, without this effort; I 
ask, DV wliat right can his family demand to live in a> man- 
ner which requires him to neglect his most solemn and 
Importanit duties? Nor is ii an excuse, to say .tliatb« 
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Wishes to leove them a competence. Is be under obligation 
to leave them that conii^etence wliich he desires ? Is it an 
advantage to them to be relieved from the necessity of 
labor? Besides, is money the only desirable bequest 
which a father can leave to his children ? Surely, well 
cultivated intellects, hcaits sensible to domestic alfcction, 
tlie love of parents and brethren and sisters, a taste for 
tionie pleasures, habits of order, regularity and industr}', a 
hatred of vice and of vicious men, and a lively sensibility 
to the excellence of virtue, are as valuable a legacy as an 
inlieiitance of property, simple property, purchased by the 
loss of every habit which could render that property a 
blessing. 

3. Nor can thoughtful men be always exculpated &om 
the. charge of tliis violation. The duties of a parent are 
established by God, and God requires us .not to violate 
them. While tlie social worship of God is a duty, it ou>(lit 
not to interfere with parental duty. Parents who spend 
tliat time which belongs to their chUdren^ in offices of public 
social worship, have mistaken the nature of their special 
obligation. I do not pretend to say what time, or how 
much time, any individual shall spend in any religious 
service. Tliis question does not belong to the present dis- 
cussion. Bui I say that this time must be taken out of that 
which belongs to ourselves ; and it miglu easily be hbstracted 
from that devoted to visiting, company, or idleness ; it 
should not be taken from that which belongs^ by the 
ordinance of God, to our children. 

It will be easily seen, that the fulfilment of these obliga- 
tions, in the manner I have suggested, would WQi*k a very 
perceptible change in tlie whole fabric of society. It would* 
check the eager desire of accumulation, repress the ardor 
of ambition, and allay the feverish thirst for sel6sh gtatifica- 
tion. But it would render a family, in truth, a society. It 
would bring back parents and children to the relations to 
each other which God has established. It would restore to 
home a meaning, and to the pleasures of homo a reality, 
which they are in danger of losing altogether. Forsaking 
the si adow of happiness, we should find the substance. 
Instead oi a continual round of physical excitatioay and the 
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coa*^eless pursuit of pie v?nres which, as every one confessesj 
auci in ennui and disapjiointnient, we sliould secure 

** A sacred and home-felt delight, 
A sober certainty of waking bliss/ 

of which, previously, we could have had no conception. 

The Rights of Parents. 

The right of the parent over his child is, of coarse, com 
mensurate with his duties. If he be under obligation to 
educate his child in such manner as he supposes will most 
(conduce to the child's happiness and the welfare of society, 
be has, from necessity, the right to control the child is 
every thing necessary to the fiilfilraent of this obligation. 
The only limits im|)osed are, that he exert this control no 
further than is necessary to the fulfilment of his obligation^ 
and that he exert it with the intention for which it was 
conferred. While he discharges his parental duties within 
these limits, he is, by the law of God, exempt from inter- 
ference both from the individual and from society. 

Of the duration of this obligation and thi^ right* 

1. In infancy, the control of the parent over the child 
is absolute; that is, it is exercised without any respect 
whatever to the wishes of the child. 

2. Wlien the child has arrived at majority, and has 
assumed the responsibility of its own conduct, both the 
responsibility and the right of the parent cease altogether. 

The tinje of majority is fixed in most civilized nations 
by statute. In Great Britain and in the United States, an 
individual becomes of age at his twenty-first year. The 
law, therefore, settles the rights and obligations of the 
'parties, so far as civil society is concerned, but does not 
pretend *to decide upon the moral relations of tlie parties. 

3. As the rights and duties of the parent at one period 
are absolute, and at another cease altogether, it is reason- 
able to infer, that "the control of the parent should be ex- 
erciset on more and morf liberal principles, that a wider 
and wider discretion should be allowed to the child, and 
that hu feelings and predilecliom should be more and more- 
consulted, as he grows older ; sc that, when he comes to 
act for himself, be may have become prepared fiur the 
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responsibility which he assumes, by as extensive an txperi- 
ence as the nature of tlie case admits. 

4. Hence, I think that a parent is bound to consuh the 
wishes of his child, in proportion to his age, whenever this 
can be done innocently ; and also, to vary his modes of 
enforcing authority, so as to adapt them, to the motiv(*s ot 
which the increasmg intellect of the child is susceptible. 
While it is true that the treatment proper for a young man, 
would ruin a child, it is equally true that the treatment 

; roper for a child, might very possibly ruin a young man. 
'he right of control, however, still rests with the parent, 
and the duty of obedience still is imposed upon the child. 
The parent is merely bound to exercise it in a manner 
suited to tlie nature of the being over whom it is to be 
exerted. 

The authority of instructors is a delegated authority, 
derived immediately fmin the parent. He, for the time 
being, stands to the pupil in toco parentis. Hence, the 
relation between him and the pupil is analogous to that 
between parent and child ; that is, it is the relation of 
superiority and inferiority. The right of the instructor is 
to command ; the obligation of the pupil is to obey. The 
right of the instructor is, however, to be exercised, as I 
before stated, when speaking of the parent, for the pupil's 
benefit. For the exercise of it, he is responsible to the 
pareniy whose professional agent he is. He must use iiis 
own best skill and judgment, in governing and teaching 
his pupil. If he and die parent cannot agree, the con- 
nection must be dissolved. But, as he is a professional 
asent, he must use his ourn intellect and skill in the exer- 
cise of iiis owr profession, and, 'in the use of it, he is to be 
interfere with bv no one. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE LAW OF OHILDREN. 

r ST1AI.L consider in this chapter the duties and ther^A/s 
of children, and their duration. 

The Ditties of Children. 

I. Obediaice, By this I mean, that the relation be- 
tween parent and child obliges the latter to conform to the 
will of the former because it is his unll, aside from the con- 
sideration that what is required seems to the child best oi 
wisest. The only limitation to this rule is the limitation of 
conscience. A parent has no right to require a child to do 
what it believes to be wrong ; and a child is under no ob- 
lii(?ition, in such a case, to obey the commands of a parent. 
The child must obey God, and meekly suffer the conse^ 
quencesl It has even in this case no right to resist. 

The reasons of this rule are manifest. 

1. The design of the whole domestic constitution would 
be frustrated without it. This desiirn, from what has been 
already remarked, is, to enable the child to avail itself both 
of the wisdom, and knowledge, and experience, of the parent ; 
and also of thai affection which prompts the parent tr em- 
ploy all these for the well-being of the child. But of these 
advantages the child can never avail himself, unless l.e yield 
obedience to the parent's authority, until he have acquired 
that age and experience which are necessary to enable biin 
to direct and to govern hiraselT. 

2. That this is the duty of children is made apparent by 
the pi-ecepts of the Holy Scriptures: 

Exodus XX, 12. " Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the IjOitJ ihy 
God giveth thee." This, as St. Paul remarks, Eph, vi, 2 
3, is the only commandment in the decalogue, to which a 
special promise is annexed 
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In the book of Proverbs no duty is more frequently incul- 
cated than this ; and of no one are the consequences of 
obedience and disobedience more fully se^ forth. 

A few examples may serve as a specimen : 

Proverbs i, 8, 9. " My son, keep the instruction of tliy 
fatlier, and forsake not the law of thy mother. They shall 
be an ornament of grace (that is, a graceful ornament) unto 
thy head, and chains about thy neck." 

Proverbs vi, 20. ^^ Keep thy father's commandment, and 
fiiisake not the law of thy mother." 

Proverbs xiii, 1. "A wise son heareth his father^s 
instructions, but a scoi^ier heareth not rebuke." 

The same duty is frequently inculcated in the New 
Testament : 

Ephesians vi, 1. ^^ Children, obey your patents in the 
Lord, for this is right J^ llie meaning of the phrase, ^^ m 
the Lord,*' I suppose to be, in accordance with the will of 
die Lord. 

Colossian «ii, 20. '^ Children, obey your parents in all 
things, for thib j well pleasing unto the Lord." The phrase, 
" well pleasing unto the Lord," is here of the same meaning 
as " in tlie Lord," above. 

The displeasure of God against diose who violate this 
command, is also frequently denounced in the Scriptures : 

Deuteronomy ipiv'ii, 16. "Cursed be he that setteth 
light by his father or tus mother ; and all tlie people shall 
say Amen." 

Proverbs xv, 5. " A fool despiseth his father's instruc 
tions." 

Proverbs xxx, 17. "The eye that mocketh at his 
fathei, and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pluck it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.'* 
That is, he shall perish by a violent death ; he shall come 
to a miserable ei)d. 

From such passages as these, and I have selected only a 
ver}' few from a great number that might have been quoted, 
we learn, 1. That the Holy Scriptures plainly inculcate 
obedience to parents as a command of God. He who is 
guilty of disobedience, therefore, violates not mercJy the 
conunand pf man, but that also of God. \nd it is, there- 
28 
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fore, our duty always to urge it, and to exact it, mainly on 
tliis ground. 

2. That tliey consider obedience to parents as no indi- 
cation of meanness and servility ; but, on the contrary, as 
the most honorable and delight&l exhilution of charactei 
that can be manifested by the young. It is a ^race/U 
omamimt, wliich confers additional beauty upon that wtucn 
was otherwise lovely. 

3. That the violation of this commandment exposes the 
transgressor to special and peculiar judgments. And, even 
without the light of revelation, I think that the observation 
of every one must convince him, that the curse of God rests 
heavily upon filial disobedience, and that his peculiar bless- 
mg follows filial obedience. And, indeed, what can be a 
surer indication of future profligacy and ruin, than that tur- 
bulent impatience of restraint, which leads a youth to follow 
the headlong impulses of passion, in preference to the 
counsels of age and experience, even when conveyed in the 
language of tender and disinterested affection ? 

II. Another duty of children to parents, is reverence 
This is implied in the commandment, " hoiwr thy fathei 
and thy mother." By reverence, I mean that conduct and 
tliose sentiments which are due from an inferior to a supe- 
rior* Tlie parent is the superior, and the child the inferior, 
by virtue of the relation, which God himself has established. 
Whatever may be tlie rank or the attainments of the child, 
and how much soever they may be superior to those of die 
parent, these can never abrogate the previous relatbn 
which God has established. The child is bound to show 
deference to the parent, whenever it is possible, to evince 
that he considers him his superior ; and to perform for him 
services which he would perform for no other person. And 
let it always be remembered, that in this, there is nothing 
degrading, but every thing honorable. No more ennobling 
and dignified trait of character can be exhibited, than that 
of universal and profound filial respect. The same principle, 
carried out, would teach us universal and tender respect for 
old age, at all times, and under all circumstances. 

III. Another duty of children is filial affectum, or the 
iieculiar afifection due from a child to a parent, becaun he 
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IS a parent. A parent may be entitled to our love, because 
he is a man, or because he is siuJi a man, that is, possessing 
such excellcnce;s of character ; but, besides idl tli'is, and 
aside from it all, he is entitled to oui affecticm on account 
of the relation in which he stands to us. This imposes 
upon us the duty not only of hiding hb foibles, of cover- 
ing his defects, of shielding him from misfortune, and of 
seeking his happiness by what means soever Providence 
has placed in our power, but also of performing all tlib, 
and all the other duties of which we have spoken, from 
hve to himy because he is our parent, — a love which shall 
render such services not a burden, but a pleasure, under 
what ci iDumstances soever it may be our duty to rendei 
them. 

IV. It is the duty of the child, whenever it is by the 
providence of God rendered necessary, to support his 
parent in old age. That man would deserve the reputa- 
tion of a monster, who would not cheerfully deny himself, 
m order to be-able to minister to the comforts of the de- 
clining years of his parent. 

The Rights of Children. 

1. Children have a right to maintenance, and, as has 
been remarked before, a maintenance corresponding to the 
circumstances and condition of the parent. 

2. They have a right to expect that the parent will exert 
his authority, not for bis own advantage, nor firom caprice, 
but for the good of the child, according to his best judg- 
ment. If the parent act otherwise, he violates his duty to 
his children and to God. This, however, in no manner 
liberates the child from his obligations to- his parent. 
These remain m full force, the same as before. The 
wTong of one par^ is no excuse for wrong in the othei. 
It is the child's misfortune, but it can never be alleviated 
by- domestic strife, and still less by filial disobedience and 
ui gratitude. 

Of the duration of these rights and obligations. 

1. Of obedience. The child is bound to obey tlte 
parent so long as he remains in a state of pupilas:e, that 
is, so long as the parent is responsible for his conduct, and 
he is dependent upoa his parent. This peiiod, so far as 
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society is concerned, as has been remarked, is fixed, m 
most countries, by statute. Sometimes, by the consent 
of both parties., it ceases before that period ; at other times, 
it continues beyond it. With the termination of minority, 
let it oc^cur when it will, the duty of obedience ceases. 
After this, however, the advice of the parent is entitled to 
more defereice and respect than that of any other person ; 
but, as the individual now acts upon his own responsibility, 
it is only advice, since it has ceased to be authoritative. 

2. The conscience of a child becomes capable of delib- 
erate decision long before its period of pupilage ceases. 
Whenever this decision is fairly and honestly expressed, 
the parent ought not to interfere with it. It is his duty to 
strive to convince his child, if he tliink it to be in error ; 
but, if he cannot succeed in producing cfonviction, he must 
leave the child, like any other human being, to obey Crod 
in the manner it tliinks will be most acpeptable to Him. 

3. The obligation of respect and affection fw parents, 
never ceases, but rather inci*eas($s with advancing age. 
As the child grows older, he becomes capable of more 
disinterested affection, and of the manifestation of more 
delicate respect ; and, as the parent grows older, he feels 
more sensibly the need of attention ; and his happiness i? 
more decidedly depiendent upon it. As we increase id 
years, it should, therefore be our more assiduous endeavor 
to make a suitable return to our parents for their kindness 
bestowed upon us in infancy and youth, and to manifest, 
by unremitting attention, and delicate and heartfelt affectkni, 
our repentance for those acts of thoughtlessness and way- 
wardness which formerly may have grieved them. 

That a peculiar insensibility exists to the obligations of 
the parental and filial relation, is, 1 fear, too evident to 
need any extended illustration. The notion, that a family 
is a society, and that a society must be governed, and that 
the right and the duty of governing this society rest with 
the parent, seems to be rapidly vanishing fiom the minds 
of men. In the place of it, it seems to be the prevalent 
opinion, that cliildi*en may grow up as they please ; and 
tliat ^he exertion of parental restraint b an infringement 
upcHi the peiscHial libeity of the child. But all tUs will 
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Dot abrogate the law of God, nor will it ^vei die punish- 
ments which he has connected, indissolubly, with disobe- 
dience. Tlie parent who neglects his duty to his children, 
is sowing thickly, for himself and for them, the seeds of 
his future misery. He who is suffering the evil dispositions 
of his children to grow up uncorrected, will find that he is 
cherishing a viper by which he himself will first be stung. 
That parent who is accustoming his children to habits of 
tlioughtless caprice and reckless expenditure, and who 
stupidly smiles at the ebullitions of youthful passion, and 
the indulgence in fashionable vice., as indications of a manly 
spirit, needs no prophet to foretell, that, unless the dissolute- 
ness of his family; leave him early childless, his gray hairs 
will be brou«;ht down with sorrow to the grrave. 

I remarked, at the close of the last chapter, that the 
duty of instructors was analogous to that of parents, and 
that they stood to pupik in a relation essenliaily parerUal 
It is proper here to add, that j^ pupil' stands to his instructor 
b a relation essentially JilidL His duty is obedience: 
first to his parent ; and, s^ondly, to the professional agent 
to whom he has, been committed by his parent. The 
equals, in this relation, are the parent and the instructor: 
to both of them is the piipil the inferior* md to both is 
he under tlie obligation of obedience, respect and reverence. 

Now, such being the nature of the relation, it is the duty 
of the instructor to enforce obedience, and of the pupil to 
render it. It would be very easy 16 show, that, on the 
fulfilment of this duty on the part of the instructor, the in- 
terests of education, and the welfare of the young, vitally 
depend. Without discipline, there can be formed no valu- 
able habit. Without it, when young persons are congre- 
gated together, far away fix>m the restramts ot domestic 
society, exposed to the allurements of ever-present tempta- 
tion, and excited by the stimulus of youdiful passion, every 
vicious habit must be cultivated. The young man may 
applaud the negligent and pusillanimous mstructor ; but, 
when that man, no longer- young, suffers the result of that 
neglect and pusillanimity, it is well if a better spirit have 
taught him to mention the name of that instructor without 
bitter eicecration. 
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In colleges and halls, in ancient dajn, 

There dwelt a sa^e called Discipline. 

His eye was meex and gentle, and a smile 

Flayed )n his lip? ; and in his sptH:ch was beard 

Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 

The occupation dearest to his heart 

Was to encourage giwdness. Learning grew, 

Beneatli his care, a tliriving, Tifforoas plant 

Tlie mind was well informed, tne passioiis lieli 

Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 

if e'er it chanced, as sometimes chance it must, 

That one, among so many, overleaped 

The limits of control, his gentle eye 

Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke. 

His frown was full of terror, and his voice 

8h(M>k the delinquent with such fits of awe. 

As left him not, till penitence had won 

Lost favor back again, and closed the breach. 

But Discipline at length, 
O'erlooked and unemployed, grew sick, and died. 
Then study languished, emulation slept, 
And virtue fled. The schools became a scene 
Of solenm farce, where ignorance in stilts,' 
1-1 is cap well lined with logic not his dwn, 
With parrot tongue, performed the scholar's part. 
Proceeding soon a mduated dunce. 

What was learned, 
If aught was learned in childiiood, is forgot; 
And such ex{>enHe as pinches parents blue, 
And mortifies the liberal hand of love, 
Iff squandered in pursuit of idle sports 
And' Ttcioua pleasures." Tmsk, 
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CLASS THIRD. 

DU1IE9 TO MA^, AS A MEMBER OF CIVIL SOCIETT 



To tliis class belong the duties of magistrates and citrjcens. 
As these, iiowever, would be but imperfectly under&'.ood, 
without a knowledge of the nature of civil society, an<i of 
the relations subsisting between society and the individual, 
it will be necessary to consider these latter, before entering 
upon the fonner. 1 shall, therefore, attempt to explain, 
first, 7%« Mature, and Limkatiom of Civil Society ; sec- 
ondly, Govemmentj or the.AIanner in which tlie Obbgationn 
ofSociztjf are, Discharged ; tiiirdly. The Duties o/Magis 
irates; fourthly, ITie Ihiies of (Uiixem. 
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CHAPTER FIRST 

OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 

As civil society isk a somewhat complicated concepdod, 
't may be useful, in the first place, tb consider the nature 
of a society in its simplest form. Tliis chapter will, there- 
hte, be divided bto two sections. The first treats of the 
comtiiulwn of a simpk society ; the second, of the cofifl»- 
tuiicn ofdvU society. 



SECTION I 

or A BIM1*LB HUClM-y 

I. Of the nature of a Simple Society. 

1. A society of any sort originates b a pecidiar form of 
contract, entered bto between each several bdividual 
forming the society, on the one part, and all the other 
members of the society on the odier part* E^ch party 
promises to do certain things to or for the other, and puts 
itself under moral obligation to do so. Hence, we see that 
conscience, or the power of recognismg moral obligation, is, 
b the very nature of things, esKsential to the existence of a 
society. Without it, a society could not be formed. 

2. This contract, like any other, respects those things, and 
those things only, b which the parties have thus bound 
themselves to each other. As the bdividual is under no 
obligation to belong to the society, but the obligation is 
purely voluntary, he is bound in no other manner, and for 
no othei purpose, than those b and for which he has bound 
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himself. Id aU other respects, he is as fiee as he was 
before. 

3. Itiasr.iuch as the ^rmation of a society involve^. «he 
idea of a moral obligation, each party is under moral obli- 
gation to fulfil its part of the contrict. The society is 
bound to do what it has promised to every individual, and 
every individual is bound to do what he has proniised to 
the society. If either party cease to do this, the compact, 
like any other mutual contract, is dissolved. 

4. Inasmuch as every individual b, in all respects ex- 
cepting those in which be has bound himself, as free as he 
wa? befo-e, the society has no right to impose u|X)n the 
individual any other obligation than those under which he 
lias placed himself. For, as he has come under no such 
obligation to them, they have no more control over him 
dian any other men. And, as their whole power is limited 
t> that which has been conferred upon them by individuals, 
beyond this limit, they are no society; they have no 
power ; their act is really ottt of the society, and is, of course, 
binding upon no member of the society, any more than 
upon any other man. 

5. As every member of the society enters it upon the 
same terms, that is, as every one conaes under the same 
obligations to the society, and the society comes under the 
same obligations to him, they are, by consequence, so far 
as the society is concerned, all equals or fellows. All 
have equal rights> and all are subject to the same obli« 
gations. 

6. That which defines the obligations under which the 
uidividual and the society have come, in respect to each 
other, is called the cofistitution of the society. It is intend- 
ed to express the object of the association, and the manner 
in which that object is to be accomplished : that is to say, 
it declares what tlie individual promises to do for the society, 
what tlie society promises to do for tire individual, and the 
object for which this association between tlie parties is 
formed. 

7. A3 the union of indi triduals in this manner is voluntary, 
cvenr member naturally has a riglrt to dissolve the coo- 
ooction when he pleases and the society liave also a cor 
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nsspondtng right. As, howerer, this would frequently 
expose both parties to inconvenience, it is common, in the 
articles of the consutution, or the form of compact, to 
specify on what terms this may be done. Whoi this part 
CM tiie agreement has thus been entered into, it of course 
becomes as bmding as any other part of it. 

II. Of the nuamer in %Mck such a todety ikaU be go^' 
emed. 

llie object of any such association is to do something. 
But it is obvious that they can act only on one of three 
suppositions : by unanimity, by a minoritv, or by a majority. 
To expect unanimity in the opinions oi a being so diver- 
sified in character as man, is fiivolous. To suspend the 
operation of many upon the decisions of one, is manifestly 
unjust, would be subversive of the whole object of the 
association, and would render the whole society more ineffi- 
cient tlian the separate individuals of which it is composed. 
To suppose a society to be governed by a minority, would 
be to suppose a less number of equab superior in wbdom 
and goodness to a greater number, which is absurd. It 
remains, therefore, that every society must of necessity be 
governed by a majority, 

HI. Of the limits toitkin which the power of the majority 
is restricted. 

The. majority, as we have just seen, is vested, from 
necessity, with the whole power of the society. But it 
derives its power wholly and exclusively from the society, 
and of course it can have no power beyond, or diverse from, 
diat of the society itself. Now, as the power of the society 
is limited by the concessions made by each individual 
respectively, and is bound by its obligations to each individ^ 
aal, the power of the majority is manifestly restricted witliin 
precisely the same liniits. 

Thus, to be niore particular, a majority ha&nc right to dn 
any thing which the individuals fomung the society have 
not authorized tlie society to do : 

1. They have no right to change the object of the ^o- 
i:iety. If thb be changed, another society is formed, and 
the individual membeis are, as at first, at Uberty to unite 
with it (NT not. 
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2 They have no right to do any tiling beycndy or dtffer^ 
ent /ram, the object of the society. The reasons are the 
same as m the former instance. 

3. Nor have they a right ta do any tlibg in a numner 
difTereat from tliat to which the members, upon entering 
the society, agreed. The manner ?et forth in the consti- 
tution, was that by which the individuals bound th^nselves, 
and they are bound by nothing eke. 

4. Nor have they a right to do any thing which violates 
the principle of the entire social equality of the members. 
As all subjected themselves equally to the same rules, an}^ 
act which supposes a diSerence of right, is at variance with 
the fiindamental principle of the compact. 

And, hence, from the nature of the compact, it is obvious, 
tnat, while a majority act witliin the limits of the autlK)rit^ 
thus delegated to them, the individual is under a moral 
obligation to obey their decisions ; for he has voluntarily 
placed himself under such obligatk>n, and he is bound to 
folfil it. 

And, on the other hand, the society is bound to fiilffl to 
the individual the contract which they have formed with 
him, and to carry forward the object of the association in 
the manner and in the spirit of the contract entered into. 
Nor is tliis a mere matter of form or of expediency : it is a 
matter of moral obligation voluntarily entered into; and it 
is as binding as any other contract formed under any other 
circumstances. 

And, again, if the society or the majority act m violation 
of these engagements, or if they do any thing not committed 
to th^m by the individual, such act is not binding upon any 
member ; and he b under no more obligation to be gov* 
emed by it, than he would be if it were don^d by any other 
persons, or if not done at all. 

If these principles be correct, they will, I think, throw 
some light upon the question of the durability of corpora- 
tions. A corporation is a society established for ceitam 
ffUrposes, which are to be executed in a certain manrer. 
le who joins it, joins it under these conditions ; and the 
whole power of tlie society consists in power to do these 
things in this manner. If tliey do any tiling else, they, 
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wlien doing it, are not this society, but some other. And 
of course those, wliether the minority or the majority who 
act according to the original compact, are the society ; and 
the others, whether more or less, are soraetiiing else. The 
act of incorporation is governed by the same principles 
It renders the persons so associated a body poKtic, and 
recognised in law, but it does not interfere with the original 
principles of such an association. The corporation, there- 
fore, are the persons, whether more or less, who adhere to 
the original agreement ; and any act declaring any tiling 
else to be the society, is unjust and void. 

But suppose them all to have altered tlieir sentiments* 
The society is then, of course, dissolved. They may, if 
they choose, fonn another society ; but they are not another, 
o/ course^ nor can they be such luitil they form another 
organization. 

Again, suppose that they have property given under the 
original association, and for the promotion of its objects, 
and the whole society, or a majority of them, have changed 
its objects. I answer. If a part still remain, and prosecute 
the original object, they are the society ; and the others, 
by changing the object, have ceased to be the society 
The right of property vests with those who adhere to the 
original c(»istitution. If all have changed the object, the 
society is dissolved ; and all ownership, so far as the 
property is concerned, ceases. It therefore either belongs 
to the public, or reverts to the heirs at law. A company 
of men united for another object, though retaining the 
same name, have no more right to inherit it dian any other 
citizens The right of a legislature to give it to them by 
special act, is even very questionable. Legislatures are not 
empowered to bestow property upon men at will ; and such 
grant, being beyond the power conceded to the legblator, 
seems to me to be null and void. 

The principles of thb section seem to me to demand 
the special attention of those who are at present engaged in 
conducting the business of voluntary associations. It should 
always be remembered, tliat he who joins^ a voluntary asso- 
ciation, joins it for a specified object, and for no other 
The association itself has one object, and no odier. This 
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objec , and the manner in which it is to be accomplished, 
oiighi to be plainly set forth in t!ie constitution. Now, 
when 1 majority attempt to do any thing not comprehended 
within this object thus set forth, or in a manner at variance 
with t.iat prescribed, they violate the fundamental article 
of the compart, and the society is virtually disvsolved. And 
against such infraction of right it is the duty of the individual 
to protest ; and if it be |)ersisted in, it is his duty to withdraw. 
And it seems to me that, otherwise, the whole benefit of 
voluntary associations will be lost ; and if the whole society 
do it, the society is changed, and it is changed in no man- 
ner \he less because its original name is retained. If the 
objects of such associations be not restricted, their Increasing 
complication will render them unmanageable by any form 
of agency. If an individual, when he unites with others 
for one object, knows not for how ntany objects, nor foi 
what modes of accomplishing them, he shall be held re 
sponsible, who will ever unite in a benevolent enterprise? 
And, if masses of men* may be thus associated in every 
part of a country for one professed object, and this object 
may be modified, changed, or exceeded, according to the 
will of an accidental majority, voluntary associations will 
very s(X)n be transfonned into the tools of intriguing and 
ambitious ni»n, and will thus become a curse instead of a 
blessing. 



SECTION II. 

OP CIVIL SOCIETY. 

In order to consider this subject correctly, it will be 
necessary to consider society as distinct fiom government 
It may exist without a government. At some tmie it must 
have so existed. And in all cases, government is merely 
the instrument by which it ac'complishes its purposes. 
Government is the agent. Society is the principal. 

The first cons» leration which meets us, b the discussion 
29 
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of tkis $ubit3Ct, is, that civil society is an insthution op 
GOD ; or, lu other words, it is the will of God tiiat man 
should live in a state of society. This may be shown both 
from die origincd impulses common to all men, and fix)m tlie 
necessities of maUy arising out of the conditions of his 
present existence. 

I. From the original impulses of man, 

1. One of the strongest and most universal impulses of 
our Ditui*e, is a general love for society. It commences, 
as every one must have observed, with early infancy, and- 
continues, unabated, to the close of life. Tlie poets can 
conceive of no situation more afflictive, or more intolerat)le, 
than that of a human being in a state of perfect loneliness. 
Hepce^ solitary con&nement is considered, by all mankind, 
as one of the severest forms of punishment. And, hence, 
a disposition to separate one's self fix)m society is one of 
the surest indications of mental derangement. Now,, the 
natural result of this intense and universal impulse is a 
disposition to control such other desires as shall be incon- 
sistent with it. Wherever these dispositions exist, a num 
her of human beings will as readily and naturally form a 
society as they will do any other thing on which theii 
happiness depends. A constitution of tliis sort manifestly 
shows what is ilie will of our Creator concerning us. 

2. Tlie various forms of human attacliment illustrate the 
same truth. 

Thus, tlie attachment between the sexes at once fonn^ 
a society, which is the origin of every other. Of this union, 
tlie fundamental principle is a limited surrender of tlie 
happiness of each to that of the odier, and the consequent 
attainment of an increased return of happiness. From this 
arises the love of parents to children, and that of children 
to parents, and all the various modifications of affection 
resulting from collateral and more distant relationships. 

Besides these, there must continually arise the feeling of 
friendsnip between individuals of similar habits and of cor- 
resiK>udeiU pursuits ; the love of benevolence towards those 
who need our succor, or who awaken our sympathy ; and 
tlie love of approbation, which will stimulate us to deny 
ourselves for the sake of acQuiring the good (pinion of those 
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by whom we are surrounded. Now, the tendency o/ all 
these instincts is manifestly twofold : fir&t, as in the fonnor 
mstance, as these propensities can be gratified only by 
society, we shall be dis|K)sed to surrender whatever will be 
inconsistent with the * enjoyment of society ; and, *econrf/y, 
siree it is, as we have seen before, in the very nature a/ 
affection, to surrender our own personal gratification for the 
happiness of those whom we love, atfection renders such a 
surrender one of the very sources of our individual happi- 
ness. Thus, patriotism, which is only one form of the Lve 
of society, not only supposes a man to be willing to sur- 
render something personal for the sake of something general, 
which he likes better, but also to derive happiness from that 
very surrender, and to be actually happier when acting 
fix)m these principles than from any other. It is almost 
♦needless to add, that the Creator's intention, in fonning 
beinirs with such impulsions, is too evident to be mistaken. 
II. The same tnith is taught from the necessities imposed 
upon us by the conditions of our being, 

1. Sup|x>se the human race, entirely destitute of ihes? 
social 1 rinciples, to have been scattered abroad over the 
face of the earth as mere isolated individuals. It is evident 
that, under such circumstances, tlie race must quickly have 
perished. Man, thus isolated, could never contend, eitlier 
with the cold of the northern, or with the wild beasts of the 
temperate and wanner, regions. He has nehher muscular 
power, nor agility, nor instinct, to protect him from the one. 
nor any natural form of clothing to shield him froni theotlver. 

2. But suppose that, by any means, the race of man 
could be continued. Without society, the progressive 
melioration of his condition would be impossible. 

Witliout society, tliere could be no division of labor. 
Every one must do every thing for himself, and at the 
greatest possible disadvantage. Without society, there 
could be neither any knowledge of the agents of naturcy 
nor any application of them to the production of Value. 
A mail's instruments would be almost exclusively limited to 
his teeth and nails. Without society, there could be no 
acknowledged right of property. Hence, fix)m these 
causes, there could be no accumulated capital; and each 
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successive generation of men nnist, like tlie brutes, remain 
precisely in the coudiuon of their predecessors. It is 
equally evident, that, under these circumstances, there 
could exist no possibility of either intellectual or moral 
improvement. In fact, take the most civilized, intellectual, 
and moral condition in which man has ever existed, and 
compare it with the condition of man naked, wandf ring, 
destitute, exposed to the pel tings of every tempest, and 
liable to become the prey of every ferocious beast, and the 
difference between these two conditions is wholly tlie result 
of society. If it be granted that God is benevolent, and 
wills Uie happiness of man, nay^ if it be even granted that 
God wills the eadstence of man, it must be conceded that 
He also wills that condition on which, not merely his hap- 
piness, but even his very existence, depends. 

Now, if this be tlie factj that, is, if civil society be an 
institution of God, .several important conclusions will be 
seen to follow irorn K : 

1. A very im)xutant distinction may be observed between 
civil society and a simple or voluntary society, such as is 
described in tlie last section. In a sunple society, the con- 
tract is voluntary, and is, like any other society, dissolved 
at die pleasure of the parties ; or it ceases to be binding 
upon eitlier party, if its conditions be violated by tlie other 
party. But, civil society being an institution of God, spe- 
cific duties iure iin[)osed upon both parties, which remain 
unchanged even after the other party may, in various re- 
spects, have violated his part of the conti*act. In civil 
society, we are under obligation to God as well as to man, 
and the former obligation remains even after the other has 
been annulled. In this respect, it follows die analogy of 
the other relations established by God, as that of husband 
and wife, parent and child, in which the one party is liound 
to act in obedience to tlie will of God, and acconiing to the 
obligations of the relation, whedi3r tlie odier party docs so 
or not. 

2. Civil society being an orainance of God, it cannot 
be justly established, upon any principles whatsoever, simply 
according to die wil! of the parties, but it must be established 
upon the piinciples which God has established. If it l>e 
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establisVed upon any other principles, the eviderice of his 
displeasure will be seen in the mutual evil wiiich both paities 
suffer, in consequence of violating a law of their being. 
Such is the case with marria|^e. This is a form of society 
ostablished by God. Men have no right to enter into it as 
they please, but only according to the laws which God has 
established ; and, if tliey act otherwise, mutual misery will 
be the result. 

3. If society be an ordinance of God, it follows that 
every man who conforms to the social laws of God has a 
right to it. For if, in the formation of civil society, men 
are under obligation to act in obedience to the will of God, 
they have no right to construct it upon such principles as 
will exclude any man who is willing to obey the social 
laws of his Maker. No man can, therefore, justly be ex- 
cluded from society, unless he have committed some overt 
act by which he has forfeited this right. His original right 
is to be taken for granted ; the proof of forfeiture rests with 
those who would exclude him. Hence, it is not enough, to 
say, if a man does not like this society, he may go tc 
another. So long as he violates none of his Maker's social 
laws, he has a right to this society, and he cannot be ex- 
cluded fiom it without injustice. Any course of legislation 
therefore, which obliges men to leave a society, unless 
their forfeiture of social right be proved, is oppressive and 
unjust. 

4. As society is an ordinance of God, it is evidently th'3 
will of God that its existence be preserved. Hence, society 
has a right to take all the means which may be necessary 
to pn^vent those crimes, which, if permitted, must destroy 
societ)' itself. Hence is derived its power to punish crimi- 
nals, to enforce contracts, and to establ'ish such forms of 
government as may best conduce to the well-bemg of the 
locial institution. 

1 suppose it to have been from a misconception or these 
priniiiples, that our forefathers eired. They conceived 
that, in forming a civil society here in the wilderness, they 
had a right to frame its provisions in such manner as they 
those. Hence, they made the form of religimis belief a ' 
subject of cis il legislation, and assumed the right of baa« 
89f 
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isliing flora tneir society those who differed from tliem in 
the mode of worshipping God. Tiielr first ^sumption 1 
conceive to be an error. If society be an ordinance o^ 
God, whenever and wherever men form it, they must form 
It in obedience to bis laws. But he has never intended 
that religious belief, or religious practice, if tliey inteifere 
not with the rights of others, should be subject to human 
legislition. 

Secondly. Of the natuke and limitations of the 
coNrRACT entered into between the individual and civil 
society. 

It has been already remarked, that every society is es- 
sentially a mutual compact, entered into between every in- 
dividual and all the rest of those who fonn the society. As 
all these individuals enter the society upon the same terms, 
that is, put themselves under the power of society in the 
same respects, the power of the society over the individual is 
derived from the concession of every individual ^ and is m 
other, and m no wise different from what these individual'^ 
have made it. And, on the other hand, as every niembei 
of the society b a party to the contract which the society 
has made with the individual, every member of the societ) 
is bound fiuthflilly to execute the contract thus entered 
mto. % 

But, as it was als^ remarked, this society differs from a 
simple or voluntary society, inasmuch as it is an ordinance 
of God, and it is subject to the laws which he has imposed 
upon it. That every man is bound to become a member of 
civil society, need not be asserted ; all that I affirm is, that, 
if men form a civil society, they are bound to fomi it ac- 
cording to the laws which God has appointed. They 
cannot form it accordhig to any other principles, without 
violating the rights of th^ir fellow-men, and disobeying the 
laws of God. 

Tlie question, then, which meets us as of the fir&t im- 

Eortance, is this: What aie the laws under which God 
as subjected civil society ? On this question I now pro- 
ceed to offer a f >w su«;;*5estions, considerlntr, first, what is 
'tsxentiid to the existence n/ society ; and, secondly, what is 
merely accidental 
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1. Of what is essential to the existence of civil society. 

1. As God wills the existence of civil society, it is man- 
ifest that he must forhid whatever would be inconsistent 
with its existence. And, on the other hand, he who 
chooses to enter society, virtually contracts to abstain from 
whatever is, from the constitution of things, inconsistent 
with its existence. This, 1 tliink, is as evident as that a 
man cannot honestly enter into a contract to do any two 
tilings in their nature essentially at variance. 

2, Suppose, now, a number of men to meet together tt 
form a society, ail being perfectly acquainted with the law 
of reciprocity, and all perfecdy inclined to obey it. I 
think it is manifest that such persons would have to surrerir 
der nothing whatever, in order to fonn a civil society. 
Every one would do just as he pleased, and yet every one 
would enjoy fully ail the benefit of the social nature of 
man ; that is, every one would enjoy all the blessings 
arising both from his individual and from his social constitu- 
tion. Tiiis, I suppose, would be the most perfect state of 
human society of which we are able to conceive. 

As, therefore, society, in its most perfect state, inay exist 
without the individual's surrendenng up the right to do any 
thing which is consistent with the law of reciprocity, the 
existence of society presents no reason why he should sur- 
render any right which he may enjoy consistently with this 
law. Whatever other reasons there may be, as those of 
benevolence, mercy, or religion, they belong not to this 
question. As every man has, originally, the right to do as 
he pleases, provided he interferes not with the rights of his 
neighbors, and as the existence of civil society presenu? no 
reason why this right should be restricted, it remains, not- 
witlistanding the existence of such society, just as it wiu» 
before ; that is, the right vests, witliout change, in the in- 
dividual himself. 

3. Suppose, now, any individual to violate the law ol 
recipro(*.ity ; as, for instance, that A sttals the property of 
B, or violates a contract into whic^h they have mutually 
ente'-ed. If this be allowed, that is, if every man were to 
steal at will the property of his neighbor, it is manifest 
that the right of pioperty would be at an ecd, and every 
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man would be obliged to retire as far as possible froKi even 
oilier man ; that is, society would be dissolved. 

4. Again, suppose that B takes the work of redress 
into his own hands, being, at once, his own legislate!, 

f'udge and executioner. From the native princ pies of the 
luman heart, it is evident that, fix)m being the aggrieved 
party, he would, in turn, become the aggressor. This 
would lead to revenge on the part of A, — a revenge to be 
repeated by the other party, until it ended either in the 
destruction of one or of both. Hence, every difference 
would lead to mterminable war and unbridled ferocity ; and 
society would cease, because every man would prefer quiet 
solitude to ceaseless hostility. ^ 

To allow one's self, therefore, in any violation of the 
law of reciprocity, or to assume the right of redressing 
one's own wrongs, is to pursue a course inconsistent with 
the existence of society ; for, were such a coui-se to be 
pursued universally, scxiiety could not exist. 

Again, on the other hand, since, in a company of mor- 
ally imperfect beings, injury is liable to occur, and since, 
if injury were not prevented, the \Hrtuous would become 
the prey of the vicious, and society would, as before, be 
destroyed by universal violence, it is manifestly necessary 
that injury be prevented, that is, that the vktuous be pro- 
tected, and that wrongs be redressed. But, as we have 
shown that the rights of individual self-protection and 
redress are inconsistent with the existence of society, and 
as the individual must not redress tliem, the duty devolves 
upon the other party, that is, upon society. Society is, 
therefore, bound to do for the individual what he has relin- 
quished the right to do for himself; that is, to protect him 
from violation of the law of reciprocity, or to redress his 
wrong, if this right be violated. 

Hence, we see the nature of the compact entered into 
between the individual and society. It essentially involves 
the following particulars : 

1. Every individual, by antering society, promises that 
he \^-ill abstain from every violation of the law of recipro- 
city, wlich, if universally permitted, would destroy society. 
For^ if Ae Ite allowed to violate it, the allowance to violate 
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It must be extended to all, since all are equals ; and thus 
Bociety would be destroyed. But as, by tlie destruction 
of society, he would gain nothing but solitude, which he 
could enjoy without depriving otliers of wliat is to them a 
source of happiness, there can be no reason assigned why 
he should aiminish their happiness, to procure what he 
could equally well enjoy by leaving them alone. If he 
join tlie society, he must confonn to whatever is necessary 
to its existence; if he be unwilling to do so, he must re- 
main alone. 

2. Every individual promises to surrender to society llie 
right of self-protection. 

3. And, lastly, every individual promises to suirendei to 
society the right toredi^ess his own wrongs. 

And, on the other hand, society promises, — 

1. To protect the individual in the enjoyment of all his 
rights ; that is, to enforce upon every individual, within cer- 
tain limits, obedience to the law of reciprocity. 

2. To redress wrongs whenever they may occur, either 
by obliging the offender to do justly, or else by inflicting 
si^ch punishment as may be most likely to prevent a repe- 
tition of the injury, either by the offender or by otliers. 

It is im|x>rtant here to remark, that this surrender on 
the one part, and this obligation on the other part, are 
mutual and universal : that is to say, the individual, on his 
part, sun*enders wliolly and entirely the right either to 
defend or to redress himself; and, on the other hand, society 
guarantees to defend him, and to do him justice to the 
utmost ; that is, no matter b how small a right, and no 
matter at how great an expense. 

Hence, we see the anti-social tendency of all those 
secret societies, of which the object, either avowed or in 
fact, is to protect the individual members in opposition to 
the laws, that is, in opposition to society. In this case, 
while th** individual receives from civil society die same 
benefits as other men, and expects fit)m it the fulfilment 
of its part of the contract, he does not make,, on his part, 
the correspondent surrender. He expects to be protected 
and reiressed, but he reserves also the right of protecting 
and rediessing himself, and it may be m opposition to the 
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just operadon of those laws which he enforces u)xk) 
others. 

And hence, also, we see the obligation of every one to 
fexeri himself to the uttermost, in order to enforce the 
ex'K^ution of the laws, no matter in how small a matter, on 
in the case o- how obscure an individual. The execution 
of the laws is what we all promise, and we are all bound 
to fulfil it. And if laws are not executed, that is, if indi- 
viduals be not protected, and wrongs be not redressed by 
society, the individuals will i-edress them themselves, and 
thus society will be dissolved. The frequent occurrence 
of mobs, that is, of extra-legal modes of redress for sup- 
posed grievances, are among the most decisive indications 
of a state of society verging towards dissolution. 

But, while this contract is thus universal- and obligatory, 
it is to be '•^marked, that it is so only in respect to those 
tilings in which die parties have respectively bound them- 
selves. The individual, by entering into society, promises 
to abstain from whatever is inconsistent with the existence 
of society ; but, by entering into society, he promises 
nothing more. Society promises to restrain and to redress 
whatever would be desimctive to society, but it promises 
no more. In all other respects, the paities are exactly in 
the situation in which they were before the establishment 
of society. Thus freedom, therefore, both of person, of 
intellect, and of conscience, remain, by the fact of the 
existence of society, untouched. Thus also freedom of 
property remains as before, except simply in so far as a 
portion of every man's property is pledged to meet the 
necessary expenses of government. So long as he obey 
the law of reciprocity, society has no further demands upon 
him, unless his assistance be demanded in enforcing tliis 
obedience upon others. 

By thb compact, every mdividual is very greatly the 
gainer. 

1. He promises to obey the law of reciprocity, which is 
the law of his nature , and by the obedience to which alone 
he can be happy. 

2. He surrenders tlie right of self-protection, which 
Without societv he can exert m but a very imperfect man- 
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ner, and with nothing but the force of his iadivickial ami ; 
and he receives in return the right to wield in his defence 
the whole power of society. 

3. He surrenders the right of redressing his own grief 
ances, and receives in return the right to have his griev- 
ancer redressed, at whatever expense, by the whole power 
of the society. 

And, hence, as God wills the happiness of man, we see 
another reason why society is in obedience to his will; and 
why the laws necessary to the existence of society may be 
considered, as they are in fact considered in the Scriptures, 
as enactf^d by His authority. 

And, attain, we see that, from the very- nature of society, 
(he individual is perfectly williin its physical power. This 
|)o^»'er of the whole, which they are bound to use only for 
his protection and defence, they may use for his injury anc 
oppression. And as the whole power of the society is in 
the hands of the majority, the whole happiness of the indi- 
vidual or of the minority is always in the power of the 
majority. Hence we see there is no safeguard against 
oppre^ion, except that which exists in the conditions of the 
compact on which the society is fonned, and the feeling of 
moral obligation to observe that compact inviolably. That 
IS to say, the real question of civil liberty is not concerning 
forms of government, but concerning the respective limits 
and obligations of the individual and of society. When 
these are correctly adjusted and inviolably observed, there 
can be no oppression under any form of government 
When these are not understood or not observed, there will 
oe tyranny, under any form whatsoever. And to a man of 
sense it is a matter of very small consequence whethei 
oppression proceed from one or from many ; from an 
hereditary tyrant or from an unprincipled majority. The 
latter is rather the more galling, and surely at least as 
diliicult of remedy. 

And supposing the limits to have been correctly adjusted, 
it IS obvious that they will be of no avail, unless tnere he 
in the community sufficient virtue to resist the temptations 
which continually occur to violate them. In the absence 
of this, the best constitution is valueless or worse than 
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valueless. Hence, we see the necessity of individaal virtue 
to the existence of civil freedom. And, hence, whatevei 
tends to depress the standard of individual virtue, saps the 
very foundations of liberty. And hence religion, in its 
purest form, and under its most authoritative sanctions, is 
the surest hope of national as well as of individual happiness 

1 1 . Of the accidental modifications • of civil society, 

I have thus far treated of what is essential to the social 
compact. Without such a contract as 1 have suggested, 
society could not exist. I by no means, however, intend 
to assert that thesfe limits are exclusive ; and that men, in 
Ibmiing society, may not enter into contract in other 
respects, besides those which I have stated. 

Some of the incidental additions to the original forms of 
contract are the following : 

1. After having adjusted the limits of tlie respective 
obligations, both of the Society and of the individual, men 
may choose whatever form of government they please for 
the purpose of carrying forward the objects of society. But, 
having adopted a particular form of government, tJiey bind 
themselves to whatever is necessary to the existence of that 
government. Thus, if men choose a republican form of 
government, in which the people are acknowledged to be 
the immediate fountain of all |30we.', they come under obli- 
gation to educate their children intellectually and morally ; 
for, without intellectual and moral education, such a form 
of government cannot long exist. And, as the intellectual 
education of the young can be made properly a igubject of 
social enactment, this duty may be enforced by society. 
And the only reason why religious education does not come 
under the same rule is, that it is not, for reasons which 
have been before given, a subject for social enactment. 

2. I have said that, by the essential principles of the 
social compact, every man is bound to contribute his part 
to the ex})enses of civil society ; but that, beyond this, he 
is not in any respect bound. Still, this does not exclude 
other fonns of contract. Men may, if they choose^ agree 
to hold their whole property subject to tne will of the 
whole, so that they shall be obliged to employ it, not each 
one for his own good, but each one for tlie benefit of the 
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whoie society. I sa)^, that such a stale of things might 
exist, but It IS manifest that it is not essential to society ; 
and that, being not essential, it is by no means to be pre- 
mmed; and that it cannot exist justly, unless this right 
have been expressly conceded by die individual to society. 
If society exert such a power when it has not been express- 
1} conceded to it, it is tyranny. The common fact has 
bt;eu, that, society has presumed upon such powers, and 
has exercised them without reflection, and very greatly to 
scicidl and individual injury* 

3. Men have very generally been disposed to take fa 
granted these accidental powers, and to question or limit 
the essential powers of society. An instance in point 
occurs in the question of war. The very idea of war sup- 
poses the society to have the right of determining the moral 
relations in which the individuals of one nation shall stand 
to the individuals of another nation. Now, this power of 
society over the individual has never, that 1 know of, been 
questioned. .And yet, I think rt would be very difficult 
to establish it. The moral precept is, " If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink." And 1 do 
not see that society has a right to abrogate this command, 
or to render void this obligation ; or that any moral agent 
has the right to commit to other individuals tlie power of 
changing his moral relations lo any creature of God. For- 
giveness and charity to men are dispositions which we owe 
to God. And I do not see diat society has any more right 
to interfere with the manifestation of these dispositions, than 
with the liberty to inculcate them and to teach them. 

To conclude. Whatever concessions on the part of the 
individual, and whatever powers on the part of society, are 
necessary to the existence of society, must, by the very fact 
of the existence of society, be taken for granted. Whatever 
is not thus necessary is a matter of concession and mutual 
adjustment; and has no right to be presumed, unless it can 
be shown toiiave actually been surrendered. That is, in 
general, a man is bound by w hat he has agreed to ; but he 
is not bound by any thing else. 

I think no one can reflect upon the above considerations 
lyithout being led to the conclusion, that the cultivation of 
30 
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the moral nature of man is the grand means for the iiti 
provement of society. This alone teaches man, whelhei 
as an individual or a£ a society, to respect the rights of 
man, as an individual or as a society. This teaches every 
one to observe inviolate the contract into which,, as a 
men liter of society, he has entered. Now, since, as we 
have before shown, the light of conscience and the dictates 
of natural religion are insufficient to exert tha requisite 
moral power over man, our only hope is in that revelation 
of his will which God has made in the Holy Scriptures. 
In these books we are taught that all our duties to man are 
taken under the immediate protection of Almighty God. 
On pain of his eternal displeasure, he commands us to love 
every man as ourselves. Here he holds forth the strongest 
inducements to obedience, and here he presents the strongest 
motives, not merely to reciprocity, but also to benevolence. 
It is lamentable to hear the levity with which some politi- 
cians, and, as they would persuade us to believe them to 
be, statesmen, speak of the religion of Jesus Christ; to 
observe how complacently they talk of using it as an instni- 
ment, convenient enough for directing the weak, but which 
a man of sense can well enough do without ; and which h 
a mere appendage to the forces that, by his constitution, 
are destined to act upon man. A more profound acquaint- 
ance with the moral and social nature cf nan, would, as it 
seems to me, work a very important change jn their views 
of this subject. 
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CHAPTER SECOND, 



(JP THE MODE IN WHICf? THE OBJECTS OP SOCIETY ABE 
ACCOMPU8HED. 

We h&ve thus far trestted merely of the constitution of 
a society, of the contract entered into between the individ- 
ual ann society, and of the obligations hence devolving upon 
each. The obligations of society are to protect the indi- 
vidual from infractions of the law of reciprofcity, and to 
redress his wrongs if he have been injured. 

But it is manifest that this obUgati(Hi cannot be dis- 
charged by the whole of society as a body. If a man 
steal from his neighbor, the whole community cannot leave 
their occupations, to detect, to try, and to punish the thief. 
Or, if a law is to be enacted respecting the punishment of 
theft, it cannot be done by the whole community, but must 
of necessity be intrusted to delegates. On the principle of 
division of labor, it is manifest that this service will be both 
more cheaply and more perfectly done, by those who 
devote themselves to it, dian by those who are, for die 
greater part of the time, engaged in other occupations. 

Now I su|)pose a government to be that system of dele- 
gated agencies, by which these obligations of society to the 
individual are fulnlled. 

And, moreover, as every society may have various en- 
gagements to form with other independent societies, it i? 
convenient, in general, that this business should be trans- 
acted by this same system of agencies. These two offices 
of government, though genera-Uy united, are in their na- 
ture distinct. Thus we see, in our own country, the Slate 
Governments are, to a considerable degree, intrusted with 
die first, while a part of the former, and all the latter power, 
vest in the genen.l government. 
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A government thus understood is naturally divided into 
three parts. 

1. An individual may fix)m ignorance violate the right? 
of his neighbor, and thus innocently expose himself to pun- 
ishment. Or, if he violate his neighbor's rights maliciously^ 
and justly merit punishment, a punishment may be inflictea 
more severe than the nature of the case diemands. To 
avoid this, it is necessary that the various forms of violation 
be as clearly as possible defined, and also that the penalty 
be plainly and explicitly attached to each. This is a law. 
This, as we have shown, must be done by delegates. 
These delegates are called a legislature, and the individual 
members of it are legislators: 

From what we have said, their power is manifestly 
limited. They have no power excejit ♦o execute the obli 
gations which society has undertaken to falfil towards the 
individual. This is all that society has conferred, for it is 
all that society had. to confer. 

If legislators originate any power in themselves, or exer 
cise any power conferred, for any purpose different from 
that for which it was oonferred, they violate right, and are 
guilty of tyranny. 

2. But suppose a law to be enacted, that is, a crime to 
be defined, and the penalty to be affixed. It has reference 
to no particular case, for, when enacted, no case existed to 
be affected by it. Suppose now an individual to be accused 
of violating this law. Here it b necessary to apply the 
la>\' to this particular case. In order to do this, we nnist 
ascertain, first, whether the accused did commit the act laid 
to his charge ; secondly, whether the act, if it be proven! to 
have been done, is a violation of the law; that is, whetlicr 
it come within the description of actions which the law 
forbids ; and, thirdly, if this be proved, it is necessary to 
declare the punishment which the law assigns to this par^ 
ticular violation. This is the judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

3. After the law has been thus applied to this particular 
case, it is necessary that h be carried into effect. This 
devolves upon the tliird, or tlie executive branch of a gov 
eminent. 
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Respecting all of these three branches of government, it 
.nav be remarked in general, that they are essentially iiide* 
pendent of each other ; that each one has its specific duties 
marked ( ut by society, within die sphere of which duties it 
is responsible to soaety, and ta society aione. Nor is thb 
independence at all affected by the mode of its appoint- 
ment. Society may choose a way of appointing an agent, 
but that is by no means a surrender of the claim which it 
has upon the agent. Thus, society may impose. upcm a* 
legblature, or an executive, the duty of appointing; a judi- 
ciary ; but the judiciary is just as much independent of llie 
executive, or of the legislature, as thoiTgh ii were appointed 
m some other way. Society, by conferring upon one branch 
the right of appointment, ha& conferred u|x>n it no other 
right. The judge, although appointed by the legislator, is 
as independent of him, as the legislator would be if appoint- 
ed by the judge. Each, within his own sphere, is under 
obfigation to perform precisely those duties assigned by 
society, add no other. And hence arises the propriety of 
establishing the tenure of office, in each several branch, 
trdependently of tlie other. 

The two first of these departments are fiequently sub- 
divided- 

Thus, the legislative department is commonly divided 
mto two branches, chosen under dissimilar conditions, for 
the purpose.of exerting a check upon each other, by repre- 
senting society under different aspects, and dius preventing 
partial and hasty legislation. 

The judiciary is also generally divided. The judges 
explain and interpret the law ; wliile it is the province of 
the jury to ascertain the facts. 

The executive is generally sole, and executes the law by 
mepJis of suhoitlinate agents. Sometimes, however, -a coim- 
cil is added, for the sake of advice, witliout whose concur- 
rence the executive cannot act. 

S^merimes the fundamental principles of the social com- 
pact are expressed, and the respective powers of the different 
branches of the government are defined, and the mode o^ 
their appointment de-cribed in a written document. Sucti 
is tb4^ case in the United States. At other times, diese 
30* 
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principles and customs have, grown np in the progress of 
society, and are the deductions drawn from, or princi- 
ples establis])ed by, uncontested, usage. The latter is the 
case m Great Britain. In either case, such principles and 
pactices. whether expressed or undeistood, are called the 
canstituUian of a country. 

Nations differ widely in the mode of selecdon to office, 
and b tlie tenure by which office is held, llius, undei 
some constitutions, the government is wholly hereditary. 
In others, it is partly hereditary and partly elective. In 
others, it is wholly elective. 

Thus, in Great Britain, the executive and one branch of 
the legi'^lature are hereditary ; tlie other branch of the legis- 
lature is electi^ e. The judiciary is appointed by the exec- 
utive, though they hold office, except in the case of the 
lord high chancellor, during good behavior. 

In the United States, the executive, and both branches 
of the legislature, are elective. The judiciary is ap|)ointeo 
by the executive, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate. In the State Government, the mode of ap* 
polntment is various. ' 

If it be asked. Which of these is the preferable form ol 
government? the answer, I think, must be conditionah 
The best lorm of government for any people, m the best 
that its present moral and social condition renders prac* 
ticabh, A people may be so entirely surrendered to the 
influence of passion, and so feebly influenced by moral re- 
straint, that a government which relied upon moral restraint, 
could not exist for a day. In this case, a subordinate and 
inferior principle yet remains, — the yrinciph of fear ; ano 
the only resort is to a government of force, or a military 
despotism. Arid such do we see to be the fact. An an- 
archy always ends in this form of government. After thij 
has been established, and habits of subordination have beei 
fonned, while the moral restraints are yet too feeble ia 
selteovemment, an hereditary government, which addressa 
itself to the imagination, and strengtliens itself by the in 
fhience of domestic connections and established usage, ma) 
be as ^ood a form as a people can sustain. As Uiey ad 
vance in inte lectual and moral cultivation^ it may advaota 
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geously becon:e more and more elective ; and, in a suitable 
moral condition^ it may be wholly so. For beings, who are 
willing to govern tliemselves by moral principle, there can 
be no,doubt, that a goverment relying upon moral principle, 
is the ti-ue form of government. There is no reason why a 
man should be oppressed by taxation, and subjected to feir, 
who »« willing to govern himself by the law of reciprocity. It 
is surely better for an intelligent and moral being to do light 
fix>ra his own will, than to pay another to force him to do right. 
And yet, as it is better that he should do right than wrong, 
even tliough he be forced to it, it is well that he should pay 
others to force him, if there be no other way of insuring his 
good conduct. God has rendered the blessing of freedom 
inseparable from moral restraint in the individual ; and hence 
it is yain for a pec pie to expect to be free, unless tliey are 
first willing to be virtuous. 

It is on this point, that the question of the permanency 
of the present fonn of government of the United States turns. 
That such a form of government requires, of necessity, a 
given amount of virtue in the people, cannot, I think, be 
doubted. If we [)oss(ess tliat required amount of virtue, or 
if we can attain to it, the government will stand ; if not, it 
will fall. Or, if we now possess that amount of virtue, and 
*do not maintain it, the government will fall. Tliere is no 
Sdlf-sustaining jx)wer in any fonn of social organization. 
The only self-sustaining power is in individual virtue. And 
the form of a government will always adjust itself to the- 
moral condition of a people. A virtuous people wifl, by 
their own moral power, frown away oppression, and, undei 
any fonn of constitution, become essentially free. A p(jople 
surrendered up to their own licentious passions, must be- 
held in subjection by force ; for every one will find, that 
force alone can protect him from his neighbors ; and ho 
will submit to be oppressed, if he may only be protected 
Th IS, in the feudal ages, die small independent landholderb 
Gre«|uently made themselves slaves of one powerful chief, to 
stiie/d tliemselves ban the bcessa'it oppression of twenty 
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THE DUTl OP THE OFFICERS OF A GOVERNMENT 

From what has been said, the duties of the officers of a 
government may be stated in a few words. 

It will be remembered that a government derives its 
authority from society, of which it is the agent ; that 
society derives its authority from the compact formed by 
individuals ; that society, and the relations between society 
and individuals, are the ordinance of God : of course the 
officer of a government, as the organ of society, is bound 
as such by the law of God, and is under obligation to per- 
fonn the duties of his office in obedience to this law. And, 
hence, it makes no difference how the other party to the 
contract may execute their engagements ; he, as the servant 
of God, set apart for this very tiling, is bound, neverthe- 
less, to act precisely according to the principles by wliick 
God has declared that this relation should be governed. 

The officers of a government are Legislative^ Judicial, 
and Executive, 

L Of Legislative Officers. 

1. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the social 
princi|)les of man, the nature of the relation which sub- 
sists between the individual and society, and the mutual 
ol)li»rations of each. By these are his power and his obli- 
gations limited ; and, unless he thus inform himself, he can 
never know respecting any act, whether it be just, or 
whether it be oppressive. Without such knowledge, he 
can never act with a clear conscience. 

2. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the precise 
nature of the compact which binds together the particuldr 
society for which he legislates. This involves the general 
conditions of the social compact, and something more. It 
generally specifies conditions which the former does not 
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contain, and, bendes, establishes the limit of the powers 
of tlie several branches of. the government. He who 
ffnters upon the duties of a legislator, without such knowl- 
edge, is not only wicked, but contemptible. He is the 
worst of all empirics ; he offers to prescribe for a malady, 
and knows not whether the medicine he uses be a remedy 
or a poison. The injury which he inflicts is not on an in- 
dividual, bu* on an entire community. There is probably 
no method m which mischief is done so recklessly, and 
on so large a scale, as by ignorant, and thoughtless, and 
wicked legislation. Were these plain considerations duly 
weighed, there would be somewhat fewer candidates for 
legislative office, and a somewhat greater deliberation on 
the part of the people in selecting them. 

3. Having made himself acquainted with his powers and 
his obligations, he is bound to exert his power precisely 
within the limits by which it is restricted, and for the pur- 
poses for which it was conferred, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and ability, and for the best good of the whole 
society. He is bound impartially to carry into effect the 
principles of the general and the particular compact, just 
in those respects in which the carrying them into effect is 

committed to him. For the action of others he is not le- 
sponsible, unless he has been made so responsible. He is 
not the organ of a section, or of a district, much less of a 
party, but of the society at large. And he who use. his 
power for the benefit of a section, or of a party, is fal§e to 
his duty, to his country, and to his God. He 'is engraving 
his name on the adamantine pillar of his country's history^ 
to be gazed upon for ever as an object of universal detesH 
tation. 

4. It is his duty to leave every thing else undone. Frwn 
no plea of present necessity, or of peculiar cirr.umstances, 
may he overstep the limits of his constitutional power, 
eitlier in the act itself, or the purpose for which the act is 
done. The moment he does this, he is a tyrant. Pre 
cisely the power committed to him exists, and no other. 
If he may exercise one power not delegated, he may exer- 
cise anothei , and he may exercise all ; thus, on principle, 
be assumes Jiimself to be the fountain of power ; restraint 
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unon encroachment ceases, and all liberty is henc(»forlIi 
at an end. If the powers of a legislator are insuffi* 
cicnt to accomp ish the purposes of society, inconveniences 
will arise. It is Hetter that these should be endured until 
the necessity of some modification be made apparent, than 
to remedy them on principles which destroy -all liberty, and 
thus remove one inconvenience by tak ng away the possi- 
bility of ever removing another. 
II Ofjmlidal ojficers, 

1. The judicial officer forms an independent branch of 
the government, or a separate and distinct agent, for ex- 
ecuting a particular part of the contract which society has 
made with the individual. As I have said before, it mat- 
ters not how he is a}»f)ointed : as soon as he is appointed, he 
is the agent of society, and of society alone. 

The judge, precisely in the same manner as the legisla- 
tor, is bound by the principles of the social contract ; and 
by those of the particular civil compact of the society in 
whose behalf he acts. This is the limit of his authority ; 
and it is on his own res}>onsibiIity, if he transcend it. 

2. The provisions of tins compact, as they are embodied 
in laws, he is bound to enforce. 

And hence we see the relation in which the judged 
stands to the legislator. Both are equally limited by the 
principles of the original compact. The acts of both are 
valid, in so far as they are authorized by that compact, 
Henae, if the legislator violate his trust, and enact laws at 
variance with the constitution, the judge is bound not to 
enforce them. The fact, that the one has violated tne 
constitution, imposes upon the other no obligation to do 
the same. Thus the judge, inasmuch as he is obliged to 
decide upon the constitutionality of a law before he en- 
forces it, bev.^.omes accidentally, but in fact, a coordinate 
power, without whose concurrence the law cannot go into 
effect. 

H ^nce we see that the duty of a judge is to understand, 

1. The principles of that contract from which he de 
lives his p>wer ; 

2. The Uws of the community, whose agent he is ; 

3. To explain these laws witliout fear, favor, or aftee 
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tion ; and lo show their bearing upon pai h individual case, 
«^ithout biaS) eitiier towards the individual, or towards so» 
ciety; and, 

4. To pronounce the decLsK^n of the law according to 
Its true intent. 

5. As the jury are a part of the judicial agents of the 
government, they are bound in the same manner to dcx^ide 
uprn the facts, according to their best knowledge juid 
ability, with scnipulous and impartial integrity. 

HI. Of executive officers. 

The executive office is either simple or complex 

1. Simple; as where his only duty is, to perfoim i^hat 
either the legislative or judicial branches of tlie government 
have ordered to be done. 

Such is the case with sherifl&, military officers, &c. 

Here the officer has no right to question tlie goodness or 
wisdom of the law ; since for these he is not resiK^nsible. 
His only duty* is to execute it, so long as be retains his 
office. l\ he believe the action required of him to be 
morally wrong, or at- variance with the- constitution, he 
should resign. He has no right to hold the office, and 
refuse to perform the duties which others have been em^ww- 
ered to require of him. 

2. Complex ; where legislative and executive duties are 
imposed upon the same person ; as where the chief magis- 
trate is allowed a vote, on all acts of the other branches of 
the legislature. 

As far as his duties are legislative, he is bound by the 
. same principles as any other legislator. 

Sometimes his power is limited to a vote on mere con 
stitutional questions ; and at others, it extends to all quech 
tions whatsoever. Sometimes his assent is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the passage of all bills ; at others, it is only con« 
ditionally necessary, that is, the other branches may, andei 
certain circumstances, enact laws without it. 

When this legislative power of the executive has been 
exerted within its constitutional limits, he becomes merely 
an executive officer. He has no other deliberative power 
than tljat conferred upon him by the constitution. He 
is under the same obligations as any other executive officer, 
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to execute the law, unless it seem to him a violation ol 
moral or constitutional obligation. In that case it is hit 
duty to resign. He has no more right than any other man, 
to hold the office, while he is, from any reason whatever, 
unable to discharge the duties which the office imposes 
u|)on him. That executive officer is guilty of gross per- 
version of official and moral obligation, who. after the 
decision of the legislative or judicial branch ol a govern- 
ment has been obtained, suffers his own personal views to 
influence him m the discharge of his duly. The exhibi- 
tion of such a disposition . is a manifest indication of an 
entire dis(|ualificalion for office. It shows that a man is 
either destitute of the ability to conlprehend tlie nature of 
/lis station, or fatally wanting in that self-goverpment, so 
indispensably necessary to him who is called to preside over 
important business. 

And not only is an executive officer bounjjl to exert no 
other power than that committed to him ; he * is also bound 
to ex^rt that power for no other pur|X)ses than those for 
which it was committed. A power may be conferred for 
the public good ; but this by no means authorizes a nmn 
to use it for the gratification of individual love or hatred ; 
much less for the sake of building up one political party, 
or of crushing another. Political corruption is in no re- 
spect the less wicked, because it is so common. Dishon- 
esty is no better policy in the affairs of state than in any 
other affairs; though men may persuade tliemselves and 
others to the coniraiy. 
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THE DCTTIES OP GITIZENB. 

From what has already been stated, it will be seen 
that the duties of- a citizen are of two kinds : first, aj an 
indifridual ; and, second, as a member of society. A few 
remarks on each of these will close diis part of tlie sub- 
ject. 

First. As an individuaL 

Every citizen, as an indivifhud, is bound to oksertey in 
good faith, the contract which he has made with society. 
This obliges him, — 

1. To observe the law of reciprocity, m all his intercoorse 
with others. 

The nature of this law has been already explained. It 
is only necessary to remark, that society furnishes an ad- 
ditional reason for observing it, — a reason founded b ii in 
voluntary compact, and also in the necessity of obedience 
to our own happiness. It may also be added, that he 
nature of the law of reciprocity binds us, not meredy lO 
avoid those acts which are destructive to the existence ol 
society, but also those which would interfere with its hap- 
jnness. The principle is, in ~ all cases, the same. If we 
assuriie the right to interfere with the smallest means of 
happiness pssessed by our neighbor, die admission of that 
assumption would excuse every form of interference. 

2, To surrender the right of redressing his wrongs wholly 
to sixjiety. Tliis has been considered already, in treating 
of the social compact. Aggression and injury in no case 
justify retaliation. If a man's house be attacked, he may, 
»o far as society is concerned, rejiel the robber, because h(^re 
society is unable, at the instant, to assist him ; but he b at 
liberty to put forth no other effort dian that necessary to 
protect himself, or to secure the aggressor, for the purpose 

31 
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of deliyering him over to the judgment of sotnety If, alter 
having secured him, we put him to death, this b mirder. 

3. To obey ail laws made in accordance with tlie con- 
stituted 1 owers of society. Hence, we are in no manner 
released from this obligation, by the conviction that the law 
b unwise or inexpedient. We have confided the decbion 
9f thb question to society, and we must ab.*de by that do 
cbion. To do otherwise, would be to constitute every nian 
die judge in hb own case ; that b, to allow every man tc 
ob»:y or disobey as he pleased, while he expected from every 
other man implicit obedience. Thus, tliough a man were 
convinced that laws regulating the rate of interest were in- 
expedient, thb would give him no right to violate these laws. 
He must obey them until he be able to persuade society to 
think as he does. 

Secondly. The citizen is .tmder obligations as a conr 
stituent member of society. By these obligations, on. the 
other hand, he b bound to fulfil the contract wliich he has 
made with every . individual. 

Hence, he b bound, — 

1. To use all the necessary exerdon to secure to every 
individ'ial, from the highest and most powerful to the lowest 
and most defenceless, the full benefit of perfect protection 
m the enjoyment of hb rights. 

2. To use all the necessary exertion to procure for every 
individual just and adequate redress for wrong. 

3. To use all the necessary exertion to carry into effect 
the laws of civil society, and to detect and punish crime, 
wbetlier committed against the individual or against soci* 
ety. Wherever he knows these laws to be violated, he 
b bound to take all proper steps to bring the offenders to 
justice. 

And here it b to be remarked, that he b to consider, not 
mere'y hb property, but hb personal service, pledged to the 
fulfilment of thb obligation. He who stands by, and spes a 
mob tear down a bouse, b a partaker in the guilt. And, if 
bociety knowingly neglect to protect the individual in trie 
enjoyment of his rights, every member of that society b, in 
equity, bound, in hb proportion, to make good that lo^», ho^ 
jpieat soever it may be. 
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4. It IS the duty of the citizen to bear, chee fiilly, his pro- 
portionate burden of the public expense. As society can- 
not be carried on without expense, he, by entering 'into 
«)ciety obliges himself to bear his proportion of it. And, 
besides this, there are but few modes in which wo receive 
back so much for what we expend, as when we pay money 
fi>r the support of civil government. The gospel, 1 think, 
teanhes us to go farther, and be ready to do more than we 
are compelled to do by law. The precept, " If a man 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain/' refers to 
labor in the public service, and exhorts us to do fiujrt than 
can be in equity demanded of us. ' 

5. Besides this, I think a citizen is under moral obligatioo 
to contribute his proportion to every effort which affords a 
masonabie prospect of rendering his fellow-citizens wiser 
and better. From every such successful effijrt, he receives 
nnaterial benefit, both in hb person and estite. He ought 
to be willing to assist others b doing tha^: from which he 
himself derives important advantage. 

6. Inasmuch as society enters into a noral obligation to 
fuilil certain duties, which duties are performed by agents 
whom the society appoints ; for their faitiiful discharge of 
those duties, society is morally {"espon iible. As this is the 
cas^, it is manifestly the duty of ev^•ry member of society 
to choose such agents^ as, in his opinion, will truly and faith- 
fully discharge those duties to wliich they are apjiointed. 
He who, for the sake of party prejudice or personal feeling, 
acts otherwise, and selects indi' iduals for office without re- 
gard to these solemn obligations, is using his full amr unt of 
infl jence to sap the very foundations of societ)', and to per 
petrate the most revoking injustice. 

Thus far, we have gone ujx)n the supposition that societ} 
has exerted its power wUhin its constituted limits This, 
however, unfortunately, is not always the case. The ques- 
tion then arises. What is the duty of an individual, wlien 
such a contingency 'ihall arise ? 

Now, there are but three courses of coniluct, in such a 
case, for the individual to pursue : passive oliedicnce, resin* 
aoce^ and sufiering in tlie cause of rigiit : 
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1. Pdisive obedience, in many cases, would be manifestljr 
wron^. We liave no right to obey an unrigh.eous law, 
sini!e we must obey God at ail hazards. And, aside from 
tliis, the yielding to ii^ustice fomis a precedent for wrong, 
whicJi may woric tlie most extensive mischief to those who 
shall oome after us. It is manifest, therefore, that passive 
obedience cannot be the rule of civil conduct. 

2. Resistance by farce. 

Resistance to civil authority, by a single individual, would 
be absurd. It can succeed only by the combination of all 
the aggrieved against the aggressors, teiminating in an ap- 
peal to physical force ; tliat is, by civil war. 

The objections to this course are the following : 

1. It is, at best, uncertain. It depends mainly on the 
question, which party is, under the present circumstances, 
the stronger ? Now, the oppressor is as likely to be the 
stronger as the oppressed, as tlie hbtory of the world has 
abundantly shown. 

2. It dissolves the social fabric, and thus destroys what- 
ever has thus far been gained in the way of social organi- 
zation. But it should be remembered that few foniis of 
society have existed for any considerable period, in which 
there does not exist much tliat is worthy of preservation. 

3. The cause of all oppression is the wickedness of man. 
But civil war is, in its very nature, a most demoralizing pro- 
cess. It never fails to render men more wicked. Can it 
then be hoped that a form of government can be created, by 
nien already worse than before, better than tliat which 
tlierr previous but less mtense wickedness rendered intoler- 
able? 

4. Civil war is, of all evils which men inflict upon diem- 
»elve3, the most horrible. It dissolves not only social but 
domestic ties, overturns all the security of property, throws 
back, for ages, all social improvement, and accustoms men 
to view, without disgust and even with pleasure, all that ia 
nln)cious and revolting. Na|M)leon, accustomed as he was 
to l>l<MKlslied, tume<i away with horror from tlie oontempla* 
tior of civil war. This, then, cannot be considei'ed ihoway 
desigred by our Creator for rectifying social abuses 
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3. The third course is that of suffering in the cause of 
right. Here we act as we believe to be right, m detiance 
of oppression, and bear patiently whatever an oppressor 
may inflict ujwn us. 

The advantages of this course are,- 

1. It preserves entire whatever exists that is valuable in 
the present organization. 

2. It presents the best prospect of ultimate correction of 
abuse, by appealing to the reason and the conscience of 
men. This is, surely, a more 6t tribunal to which to refer 
a moral (question, than the tribunal of physical force. 

3. ll causes no more suffering than is actually necessary 
tD accomplish its object ; for, whenever men are convinced 
of the wickedness of oppression, the suffering, of itself, 
ceases. 

4. Suffering m the cause of right has a manifest tendency 
to induce the injurious to review their conduct, under all 
the most favorable circumstances for conviction, ll disanns 
pride and malevolence, and enlists sympathy in favor of 
the sufferer. Hence, its tendency is to make men better. 

5. And experience has shown that the cause of civil 
liberty has always gained more by martyrdom than by war. 
it has rarely happened that, during civil war, the spirit of 
true liberty has not declined. Such was the case in the 
time of Charles I, in England. How far the love of liberty 
had declined in consequence of civil war, is evident from 
the fact, that Cromwell succeeded immediately t(* unlimited 
power, and Charles II returned with acclamation, to inflict 
upon the nation the most odious and heaitless tyranny by 
which it was ever disgraced. During the suffering for con- 
science under his reign, the spirit of liberty revived, hurled 
his brother fix)m the throne, P"d established British free- 
dom upon a firm, and, we trust, an immovable foundation. 

6. Every one must be convinced, upon reflection, tliat 
this is really the course indicated by the highest moral 
excellence. Passive obedience may urise from servile fear ; 
resistance, from vain-glory, ambition, or desire of revolution 
Suffering for the sake of right can arise only from a love of 
iustice and a hatrei of oppression. The real spirit of 
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liberty can never exist, in any remarkable degree, in any 
nation wliere there is not tlib willingness Id suffer in the 
cause of justice and libeiiy. Ever so little of the spirit of 
martyrdom is always a more favorable indication for civili- 
zation, than ever so much dexterity of party management, or 
ev^ ao turbulent protestation of immaculate patriotism. 
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DIVISION IL 

THE LAW OF BENEVOLENCE* 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

OBSfEl^&Ii OBLIGATION AND DIVISION OF THE. BUBJEOl 

We hare thus for considered merely the law of recipro- 
city ; that is, the law which prevents our interference with 
those means of happiness which belong to our neighbor, 
fix>m th^ fact that they are the gift of God to him. But it 
b manifest that this is not the only law of our present con- 
stitution. Besides being obliged to abstain fix)m doing 
wrong to our neighbor, we are also obliged to do him good ; 
and a large part of our moral probation actually comes 
under this law. 

The law of benevolence, or the law which places us 
under obligation to be the instruments of happiness to those 
who have no claim upon us on the ground of reciprocity, is 
manifestly indicated by the circumstances of our constitution. 

1. We are created under a constitution in which we are of 
necessity dependent upon the benevolence of others. Thus 
we are all exposed to sickness, in which case we become 
perfectly helpless, and when, were it not for the kindness 
of others, we must perish. We grow old, and by age lose 
the power of supporting ourselves. Were benevolence to 
be withdrawn, many of the old- would die of want. The 
various injuries, arising bom accident as well as i]X)m disease, 
teach us die same lesson. And, besides, a world b which 
every individual is subject to death, must abound with 
WIDOWS and orphans, who, deprived by the hand of God of 
their only means of support, must frequently either look for 
sustenance and protectipn to those on whom they have no 
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claim by the law of reciprocity, or they must die. Now, 
as we live under a constitution in which these things are of 
daily occurrence, and many of them by necessity* belon^ng 
to It, and as we are all equally liable to be in need of 
assistance, it must be the design of our Creator that we 
should, under such ciidumstances^ help each other. 

2. Nor do these remarks apply merely to the neces^ty 
of physical support. Much of the happiness of man depends 
upon intellectual and moral cultivation. But it is generally 
the fact, that those who are deprived of these means of 
happiness are ignorant of their value ; and would, therefore, 
remain for ever deprived of them, were they not awakened 
to a convction of their true interests by those who lipve 
been more fortunate. Now, as we ourselves owe our 
intellectual happiness to the benevolence, either near or 
more rem )te, of others, it would seem that an obligation was 
imposed upon us to manifest our gratitude by extending the 
olessings which we enjoy, to those who are des'itute of 
them. We frequently cannot requite our actual benefactors, 
but we always may benefit others less happy dian ourselves ; 
and thus, in a more valuable manner, promote die welfare 
of the wliole race to which we belong. . 

^. This being manifestly an obligation imposed upon us 
by God, it cannot be affected by any of the actions of men ; 
that is, we are boimd by the law of benevolence, irrespective 
of tlie character of the recipient. It matters not though he 
be ungrateful, or wicked, or injurious ; this does not affect 
the obligation under which we ai'e placed by God, to treat 
our neighbor according to the law of benevolence. Hence, 
m all cases, we are bound to govern ourselves, not by tlie 
treatment which we have received at his hands, but accord- 
mg to the law by which God has directed our intercourse 
with him to be governed. 

And yet more. It is evident that many of the virtues 
most appropriate to human nature, are called into exercise 
only by the miseries or the vices of others. How could 
there be sympathy and mercy, were there no suffering? 
How cfHild tliere be patience, meekness, and forgiveness, 
were there no injury ? Thus we see, that a constitution 
Ahich involves^ by necessity, sufiering, and the obljgatioo to 
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relieve it, is that which alone is adapted to the perfection 
of our moral character in our present state. 

This law of our moral constitution is abundantly set (brtli 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

It is needless here to speak of the various passages in the 
Old Testament which enforce the necessity of mercy and 
charity. A single text fix>m our Savior's Sermon on the 
Mount will be sufficient for ray purpose. It is found 
Luke vi, 32^-36, and Matthew v, 43—48. I quote the 
passaore from Luke: 

" If ye love them that love you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also love diose that love them. And if ye do 
good to those that do good to you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend to tiiera 
of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye ? for 
sinners also lend to sinners, to receive as much again. 
But love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping 
for nothing again ; and your reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be the children of the Highest, for he is khid unto the 
unthankful and to the evil. Be ye, therefore, merciful, as 
your Father in heaven is merciful." In Matthew it is 
said, " Love your enemies, bless diem that curse you, do 
good to them that hate yoii, and pray for them lliai de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you ; that ye may be the 
children of (that is, tiiat ye may imitate,) your Father 
which is in heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise upon the 
evil and- upon the good, and sendeth rain \i\)on the just 
and upon the unjust." 

The meaning of this precept is obvious from the context. 
To be merciful, is to promote the happiness of those who 
have no claim upon us by the law of reciprocity, and from 
whom ve can hope for nothing by way of reiuaneraticn* 
We are to be merciful, as our Father who is in heaven it 
fmrcifuv. 

1. God is the independent source of happiness to every 
thmg that exists. None can possibly repay him, and yet 
his bounty is unceasing. All his perfections are conthuially 
employed in promoting the happiness of his creation. Now, 
we are conunanded to be bnltalors of him; tliat is, to 
employ aM 3ur powers, not for our own gratification, but for 
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the happiness of others. We are to consider this not as an 
onerous duty, but as a privilege ; as an opportunity con- 
ferred ufion us of attaining to some resemblance to the 
Fountain and Author of all excellence. 

2. This precept teaches us tliat our obligation is not 
altered by the character of the recipient. God sends rain 
on die just and on the unjust, and causeth his sun to shine 
on the evil and on the good. " God cofnmendeth hu !ove 
to us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." 
[n imitation of this example, we are commanded to do good 
to, and promote the happiness of, the evil and the wicked. 
We are to comfort them when diey are afflicted ; to relieve 
them when they are sick ; and specially, by all the means 
m our power, to strive to reclaim them to virtue. We are 
not, however, to give a man the means of breaking the laws 
of God ; as to fiim'ish a drunkard with the means of in- 
temperance : this would be to render ourselves partakers of 
his sin. What is here commanded is merely the relievuig 
his misery as a suffering htonan creature. 

3. Nor is our obligation altered by the relation in which 
the recipient may stand to us. His being our enemy in no 
manner releases us from obligation. Every wicked man is 
the enemy of God ; yet God bestows even, upon such, the 
most abundant favors. 

" God so loved die world, that he sent his only begotten 
Son, diat whosoever belie veth on him should not perish, bui 
have everlasting life." Jesus Christ spent his Ufe in acts 
of mercy to his bitterest enemies. He died praying for his 
murderers. So we are commanded to love our enemies, to 
overcome evil with good, and to follow die example of St. 
Paul, who declares to the Corindiians, " I desire to spend 
and be spent for you ; though the more abimdandy I love 
you, the less I be loved." 

In a word, God teaches us in the Holy Scriptures, that 
all our fellow-men are his creatures as well as ourselves ; 
and, hence, that we are not only under obligation, under 
all circumstances, to act just as he shall command us, but 
that we are specially under obligation to act thus to our 
fellow-men, who are not only our brethren, out who are 
also under his special protection. He declares that they 
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are all Iiis cliildren ; that, by showing rnercy to tl^iein, we 
manifest our love to iiim ; and that this nmnil^station is 
rhe most valuable, when it j^ the most evident that we are 
influenced by no odier motive than love to him. 

Shakspeare has treated this subject very beautifully iu 
the following passages : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch letter than his crown. 

His sceptre shows the force of istnporal power , 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the theatl aiutfear of kings; 

But mercy is tifnive the sctptmi swtiy. 

it is enthroned in tlie heart uf kings. 

It is an attribute of God himself; 

And earthly power d<jth then show likest God*s 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Mer. of Vemety Act 4, Ssau I. 

Alas ! alas ! 
Why all the souls tliat are, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the advantage best have took. 
Found out the remedy. How tottuld ytm be. 
If He, who is the top of judgment, should 
But Judge you as you aref 

Measure far Measure, Aet 2, Scsn€ 2. 

The Scriptures enforce this Auty ujion us for several 
reasons : 

1. From the example of God. He manifests himself to 
us as boundless in benevolence. He has placed us under 
a constitution in which we may, at humble distance, imitate 
him. This has to us all the force of law, for we are surely 
under obligation to be as good as we have the knowledge 
and the ability to be. .And as the goodness of God is 
fliiecially seen in mercy to the wicked and the injurious, by 
the same principles we are bound to follow the same 
example. 

2. We live, essentially and absolutely, by the bounty 
and forbearance of God. It is meet that we should show 
the same bounty and forbearance to our fellow-men. 

3. Our only hope of salvation is in the forgiveness of 
God— of that God whom we have offended more than we 
can adequately conceive. How suitable is it, then, that 
wa forgive the little oflknces of our fellowHOien against us ! 
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Our Savior illustrates tliis most beautifully in his parable of 
the two servants, Matthew, xviii, 23 — 35. 

4. By the example of Christ,^ God has shown us what is 
that type of virtue, which, in human beings, is most accept 
able in his sight. This was an example of peifect forbear 
ance, meekness, benevolence and forgiveness. Thus, we 
are not only furnished with the rule, but also with the ex- 
empiifioation of the manner in which the rule is to be kept. 

5. Tliese very virtues, which are called forth by suffiir* 
ing from the wickedness and injury of our fellow-men, are 
tliose which God specially approves, and which he declares 
essential to that character which shall fit us for heaven. 
Blessed are the mercijul, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the mee/r, blessed are tlie peace-makcis, Slc. 
A tnousand such passages might easil)r be quoted. 

6. God has declared diat our forgiveness with him de- 
pends upon our forgiveness of others. " If ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Father, who is in 
heaven, forgive you your trespasses." " He shall have 
judgment without mercy, that showeth no mercy ; but 
mercy rejoiceth against judgment ;" that is, a merciful man 
rejoices, or is confident, in the view of the judgment day. 

If it be asked, What is the Christian limit to benevolence, 
I answer, that no definite rule is laid down in the Scrips 
tures, but that merely the principle is inculcated. All tliat 
we possess is God's, and we are under obligation to use it 
all as He wills. His will is that we consider every talent 
as a trust, and that we seek our happiness from the use of 
it, not in self-gratification, but in ministering to the happi- 
ness of others. Our doing thus he considers as the evi- 
dence of our love to him ; and tlierefore he fixes no definite 
ainount which shall be abstracted from our own immediate 
sources of happiness for this purpose, but allows us to show 
our consecration of all to him, just as fully as we please. 
!f this be a privilege, and one of^ the greatest privileges, of 
our present state, it would seem that a truly grateful heart 
would not ask how little, but rather how much, may I do to 
testify my love for the God who preserves me, and the 
Savior who has redeemed me. 

And, inasmuch as our love to God is more evidently dis- 
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played in kindness and mercy to the wicked and the injuri- 
ous than to any others, it is manifest that we ieu^ hound, 
by this additional consideration, to practise tliese virtues 
towai-d themy in preference to any otliers. 

And hence we see that benevolence is a reiligimu act, in 
iust so fir as it is done frpm love to God. It is lovely, and 
respectable, and virtuous, when done from synipatiiy and 
natural goodness of disposition. It is piousy only wbea 
done from love to God 
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CHAPTER SECOND- 



OF BENEVOLENCE TO THE UNHAPPY. 

A MAN may be simply unhappy :rom either his jkysioul 
or his intelUdual condition. Wc shall consider these 



separatsly. 



SECTION I. 

UNHAPPINESS FROM FUYRICAL CONDmON. 

The occasions of unhappiness from this cause, are 
simple poverty, or the mere want of the necessities ano 
conveniences of life ; and sickness and decrepitude, elthei 
alone, or when combined witJi poverty. 

1. Of poverty. Simple pioverty, or want, so long as a 
human being has the opportunity of labor sufficiently pro- 
ductive to maintain him, does not render him an object of 
charity. " If a man will not work, neither shall he eat," 
IS tlie language no less of reason than of levelation. If 
a man be indolent, the best discipline to which he can 
be subjected, is, to suffer the evils of penury. Hence, all 
tliat we are required to do in such a case, is, to provide 
such a person with labor, and to pay him accordingly. 
This is the greatest kindness, both to him and to society. 

2. Sometimes, however, from the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, a human being is left so destitute that his labor is 
insufficient to maintain him. Such is frequently the case 
with widows and orphans. This forms a manifest occasion 
fer charity. The individuals have become, by the dispen 
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sation of God, unable to help themselves, and it is both 
our duty and our privilege to lielp them. 

3. Sickness. Here the ability to provide for ourselves 
is taken away, and the necessity of additional provision is 
created. In such cases, the rich stand frequently in need 
of our aid, our sympatliy, and our services. If this be 
the case with them, how much more must it be with the 
poor, Cfora whom, the affliction which produces suffering, 
takes away the power of providing the means necessary 
for alleviating it ! It is here, that the benevolence of tlie 
gospel is peculiarly displayed. Our Savbr declares, 
'* inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.'^ Bishop Wilson, on this 
passage, has the following beautiful remark : ^' ^ Inasmuch ' 
(as often) ; who, then, would miss any occasion 1 ' 2%c 
least ; ' who, then, would despise any object 1 ^ To me;^ 
so that, in serving the poor, we serve Jesus Christ" 

4. Age also frequently brings with it decrepitude ot 
body, if not imbecility of mind. This state calls for our 
sympathy and assistance, and all that care and atten- 
tbn which the aged so much need, and which it is so suit- 
able for die young and vigoixMis to bestow. 

The above are, 1 believe, the principal occasions for the 
exercise of benevolence towards man's physical su brings. 
We proceed to consider the principles by which our benev- 
olence should be regulated. These have respect both tc 
the recipient and to the benefactor. 

I. Principles which relate to the recipient. 

It is a law of our constitution, that every* benefit which 
God confers upon us, is tlie result of labor, and. generally 
gf labor in advance ; that is, a man pays for what he re- 
ceives, not after he has received it, but before. This lule 
is universal, and applies to physical, mtellectual, and noral 
benefits, as will be easily seen upon reflection. 

Now, so universal a rule could not have been established 
without both a good and a universal reason ; and, hence, 
we find, by experience, that labor, even physical labor, is 
neeessarv to the healthful condition of man, as a physical, 
an intellectual, and a moral being. And, hence, it is evi- 
dent that the rule is just as applicable to tlie poor as to the 
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nch. Or to state the suliject in another form : I^bor is 
either a benefit or a curse. If it be a curse, there can be 
DO reason wiiy every class -of men should not bear tliat 
portion of the iiiAiction ^hicb God assigns to it. If it be 
a benefit, there can be no reason why ever}' man should 
not enjoy his portion of die blessing. 

And, hence, it will follow that our benevolence should 
cooperate with this general law of our constitution. 

1. Those who are poor, biit yet able to support (hem* 
selves, should be enabled to do so by means of labor, and 
on no other condition. If they are too indolent to do this, 
they should suffer the consequences. 

2. Those who are unable to support themselves wholly ^ 
sliould be assisted only in so far as they are thus unable. 
Because a man cannot do enough to support himself, there 
is no reason why he should do nothing. 

3. Those who are unable to do any thing, should have 
every thing done for them which their condition requires. 
Such are infants, the sick, the dibbled, and tlie aged. 

Benevolence is intended to have a moral effect upon the 
recipient, by cultivating kindness, gratitude, and universal 
benevolence among all tlie different classes of men. That 
mode of charity is tiierefore most beneficial to its ob- 

E* ct, which tends, in the highest • degree, to cultivate the 
nder and better feelings of his nature. Hence, it is far 
better for the needy, for us to administer alms ourselves, 
tlian to employ others to do it for us. The gratitude of 
the recipient is but feebly exercised by tlie mere fact of 
the relief of his necessities, unless he also have the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing tlie temper and spirit from which tlie 
charity proceeds. ^ 

II. Prini'/iples which relate to the benefactor. 

The Chiistian religion considers charity as a means of 
moral cultivation, speciaBy to the benefactor. It is always, 
in the New Testament, classed with prayer, and is gov- 
erned essentially by the same rules. This may be seen 
6x>ni our Savior's Sermon on the Mount. 

HcLce, 1. That method of charity is always the best 
which calls into most active exercise the virtues of sel^ 
denial and persooal sacrifice, as they naturally arise fioni 
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kindness, sympathy and charity, or universal love to God 
and man. And, on the contrary, all those modes oThenev- 
olence must be essentially defective, in which the distresses 
of others are relieved, without the necessary exercise of 
these virtues. 

2. As charity js a religious service, and an important 
means of cultivating love to God, and as it does this in pro- 
porUoti as all external and inferior motives are withdrawn. 
It is desirable, also^ that, m so fiur as possible, it be done 
secretly. The doing of it in. this manner removes the 
motives derived fix»m the love of applause, and leaves us 
simply those motives which are derived from love to God. 
Those modes of benevcrfen^e which are, in tlieir nature, the 
farthest removed from human observation, are, eteterU 
paribus J the most favorable to die cultivation of virtue, and 
are, therefore, always to be preferred. 

Hence, in general, those modes of charity- are to be 
preferred, which most successfiilly teach ^ the object to re* 
lieve himself, and which tend most directly to the moral 
benefit of both parties. And, on the contrary, those modes 
of charity are the worsft, which are the fartliest removed 
fix>m such tendencies. 

These principles may easily be applied to some of the 
ordinary forms of benevolence. 

I. Public provision for the poor by poor lau^ will be 
found defective in every respect. 

1. It makes a provision for the poor because he is poor: 
This, as I have said, gives no claim upon charity. 

2. It in no manner teaches the man to help himself; 
but, on the contrary, tends to take ftora him the natural 
stimulus ibr doing so. 

3. Hence, its tendency is to multiply paupers, vagrants, 
and idlers. Such have been its effects, to an appalling 
degree, in Great Britain ; and such, from tlie nature of the 
case,^ must they be every where. It is taking from the in 
dustrious a portion of their earnings, and conferring them, 
without equivalent, upon the idle. 

4. It pr3duces no feeling of gratitude towards tne bene- 
factor, but the contrary. In those countries where poor 
rates are the highest, the poor will be found the most 

32* 
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discontented and lawless, and the most uiveterate against 
the rich. 

5. It produces no moral intercourse between the parties 
concerned, but leaves the distribution of bounty to the hand 
of an oilicial agent. Hence, what is received, is claimed 
}m the poor as a matter of right ; and the only feelbg 
elicited is that of displeasure, because it is so little. 

6. It produces no feeling ijf sympathy or of compassbn 
tn the rich ; but, being extorted by force of law, is viewed 
as a m3re matter of compulsion. 

Hence, every principle would decide agsunst . poor laws 
as a means of charity. If, however, the society undertake 
to control the capital of the individual, and manage it as 
they will, and by this management make paupers by thou- 
sands, I do think they are under obligation to support them. 
If, however, they insist upon pursuing this course, it would 
be better tlmt every poor-house should he a work-house ; and 
tliat the poor-rates should always be given as the wages of 
some foitn of labor. 

I would n<5t, however, be understood to decide against 
all public provision for the necessitous. The aged and 
infirm, the sick, the disabled, and the orphan, in the failure 
of their relatives, should be relieved, and relieved cheerfully 
and bountiMly, by the public. I only speak of provision 
for the poor^ because they jare poor, and do not refer to 
provision made for other reasons. Where the circum- 
stances of the recipient render him an object of i^rity, let 
him be relieved, freely and tenderly. But, if he be not an 
object of charity^ to make public provision for him is inju- 
rious. 

11. Voluntary (issociatiom for purposes of diarity. 

Some of the inconveniences arising from poor-laws are 
iable to ensue, from the mode of conducting these insti- 
lutions. 

1 . Tliey do not make the strongest appeal to the moral 
feelings of the recipient. Gratitude is much diminished, 
when we are benefited by a public charity, instead of a 
private benefactor. 

2. Tliis is specially the case, when a charity is funded; 
and tlie4yraoner is merely the official organ of a distributicm, 
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in which he can have but a .comparatively trifling personal 
interest. 

3. The moral eflfect upon the giver is much less than it 
would be, if he and the recipient were brought immediately 
into contact. Paying an annual subscription to a charily, 
has a very diflerent effect from visiting and relieving, with 
our own hands, the necessities and distresses of the sick and 
toe afBicted. 

I by no means, however, say that sUch associations are 
not exceedingly valuable. Many kinds ol charity cannot 
well be carried on without them. The comparatively poor 
are thus enabled to unite in extensive and important works 
of benevolence. In many cases, the expenditure of capital, 
necessary for conducting a benevolent enterprise, requires a 
general effort. 1 however say, that the rich, who are able 
to labor personally in the cause of charity, should nevei 
leave the most desirable part of the work to be done by 
others. They should be their own almoners. If they will 
not do this, why then let them furnish funds to be distributed 
by others ; but let them remember, that they are losinj; by 
far the most valuable, that is, they are losing the moral 
benefit which God intended them to enjoy. God meant 
ever}' man to be charitable as much as to be prayer- 
ful ; and he never intended that the one duty, any more 
than the other, should be done by a deputy. The same 
principles would lead us to conclude, what, I believe, ex- 
perience has always shown to be the fact, that a fund for 
the support of the poor of a town, has always proved a 
nuisance instead of a benefit. And, in general, as charity 
is 'intended to be a means of monil improvement to both 
parties, and specially to the benefactor, those modes of 
charity which do not have in view the cultivation of moral 
excellence, are, in this respect, essentially defective* 
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SECTION II. 

OF UNHAPPINEgS FROM lATELLJSCTUAL CONDITION 

To an intellectual being, in a cultivated state of society, 
a csrtain amount of knowledge may be considered a neces- 
sary of life. If he do not possess it, he is shut out fix)ra a vast 
source of enjoyment; is liable to become xhe dupe of the 
designing, and to sink down into mere animal existence. 
By learning how to read, he is enabled to acquire the wlio'e 
knowledge which is contained within a language. By 
w riling, he can act where Ik cannot be personally present ; 
and can, also, benefit others by the communication of hij 
own thoughts. By a knowledge of accounts, he is enabled 
to be just in his dealings with others, and to be assured that 
others are just in their dealings with him. 

So much as this may he considered necessary ; the rest 
is not so. The duty of thus educating a child, belongs, in 
the first instance, to the parent. But since, as so much 
knowledge as this is indispensable to the child's happiness, 
if the parent be unable to furnish it, the child becomes, in 
so far, an object of chanty. And, as it is for the benefit of 
tlie whole society, that every individual should be thus far 
instnicted, it is properly, also, a subject of social regulation. 
And, hence, provision sliould be made, at public expense, 
for the education of those who are unable to procure it. 

Nevertheless, this education is a valuable consideration 
to the receiver; and, hence, our fonner principle ought not 
to be departed from. Although the provision for this degree 
of education be properly made a matter of public enact- 
ment, yet every one should contribute to it, in so far as fit 
is able. Unless this be done, he will cease to value it, and 
it will be merely a premium on idleness. And, hence, 1 
think it will be found that large permaner: funds for the 
purpose of general education, are commonly injurious to the 
cause of education itself. A small fund, annually appro- 
priated, nay be useful to stimulate an unlettered pec»ple tc 
exeition but it is, prebably, useful for no other purpose 
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A better plan, perhaps, would be to oblige each district to 
support schools at its own expense. This would pi^uce 
the greatest possible interest in the subject, and tlie most 
thorough supervision of the schools. It is generally be- 
lieved that the school funds of some of our older states have 
been injurious to tlie cause of common education. 

In so far, then, as education is necessary to enable us 
to accomplish the purposes of our existence, and to perform 
our duties to society, tlie obligation to make a provision - (bf 
the universal enjoymeiit of it, comes within the law of 
benevolence. Keyond tlik, it may very properly be left 
to the arrangements of Divine Providence ; that is, every 
one may be left to acquire as much more as his circuin« 
stances will allow. There is no more reason why all men 
should be educated alike, than why they should all dress 
alike, or live in equally ex|)ensive houses. As civilization 
advances^ and capital accumulates, and labor becomes 
more productive, it will become possible for every man to 
acquire more and more intellectual cultivation. In this 
manner, the condition of all classes is to be improved ; and 
not by the impracticable attempt to render the education 
of all classes, at any one time, alike. 

While I say this, however, I by no means assert that it 
b not a laudable and excellent charity, to assist, in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, any person who gives promise of 
peculiar usefulness. Benevolence is frequently exerted 
under such circumstances, with the greatest possible benefit 
and produces the most gratifying and the most abundant 
results. There can surely be no more delightful mode of 
chanty, tlian that which raises from the dust modest and 
despairing talent, and enables it to oless and adorn society. 
Yet, on such a subject as this, it is manifest that no general 
rule can be given. The duty must be determined by the 
respective condition of the parties. It is, howeyer, prop«r 
to add, that aid of this kind should be given with discre- 
tion ; and never in such a manner as to .remove fronr. genius 
the necessity of depending on itself. The early stniggle for 
independence, is a natural and a salutary discipline for 
talent. Genius was given, not for the benefit of its pos- 
sesscr, but for the benefit oi others. And the sooner its 
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possessor is laugbl the necessity of exerting it to pra'^ticn* 
piir|KJse, tlie belter is it for him, and tlie better for society. 
The poets tell us much of the amount of genius which has 
been nipped in the bud by the frosts of adversity. This, 
doubtless, is true ; but let it not be forjjotten tliat, by the 
law of our nature, early promise is frequently delusive. 
The poets do not tell us how great an amount of genius is 
also withered by the sun of prosperity. It is ]>robable liiat 
a greater proportion of talent is destroyed, or rendered val- 
ueless, by riches tlian by poverty ; ajid the rapid mutations 
of society, I think, demonstrate tliis to be the fact. 

The same principles will, in substance, apply to the case 
in which, for a particular object, as for the promotion of 
religion, it is deemed expedient to increase tlie proportion 
of professionally educated men. 

In this, as in every other instance, if we would be truly 
useful, our charities must be governed by the principles 
which God has marked out in the constitution of man. 

The general principle of God's government is, that, for 
all valuable possessions, we must render a consideration , 
and experience has taught, that it is im|X)ssible to vary 
from this rule, without tlie liability of doing injury to the 
recipient. The reason is obvious ; for we can scarcely, in 
any other manner, injure another so seriously, as by lead- 
ing him to rely on any one else tlian himself, or to feel 
that the public are under obligations to take charge of him. 

Hence, charity of this sort should be governed by the 
following principles : 

1 . The recipient should receive no more than is neces- 
sary, with his own industrious exertions, to accomplish tlie 
object. 

2. To loan money is better dian to give it. 

3. It should be distributed in such manner as most 
successfully to cultivate the good dispositions of botli 
parties. 

Hence, private and personal assistance, when practica- 
ble, has some advantages over that derived from associa- 
tions. And, h^nce, such supervision is always desirable, as 
will restrict the charity to that class of persons for whom 
it was designed, and as will render it of such a nature. 
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that those of every other cldss would be under the least 
possible temptation to desire it. 

And, in arranging the plan of such an association, it 
should always be borne in mind, that the sudden change in 
all the prospects of a young man's life, which is maue by 
setting before him the prospect o( a professional education, 
IS one of the severest trials of human virtue. 

Public provision for scientific education, does not come 
under the head of benevolence. Inasmuch, however, as 
the cultivation of science is advantageous to all classes of 
a community, it is for the interest of the wltole that it be 
cultivated. But the means of scientific education, as phil- 
osophical instruments, libraries, and buildings, could never 
be furnished by instructors, without rendering tliis kind of 
education so expensive as to restrict it entirely to the rich. 
It is, therefore, wise for a community to make these pro- 
visions out of the common stock, so that a lair opportunity 
of improvement may be open to all. When, however, the 
public fails to discharge this duty, it is frequently, with 
great patriotism and benevolence, assumed by individuals. 
I know of no more interesting instances of expansive benevo- 
lence, than those in which wealth is appropriated to the 
noble purpose of diffiising over all coming time, " the light 
of science and the blessings of religion." Who can esti- 
mate tlie blessings which the foundere of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge imivendties have conferred upon the human race ! 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

BENEVOLENCE TO THE WICKED. 

We now come to treat of a form of benevolence, in 
which other elements are combined. What is our duty to 
our fellow-men who are wicked 7 ^ 

A wicked man is, from the nature of the case, unhappy. 
He is depriving himself of all the pleasures of virtue ; he 
is giving strength to those passions, which, by their un- 
governable power, are already tonnenting him with insati- 
able and ungratified desire ; he is incurring the pains of a 
guilty conscience here, and he is, in the expressive language 
of the Scriptures, " treasuring up wrath, against the day of 
wrath and of righteous indignation." It is manifest, then, 
that no one has stronger clauns upon our pity, than such a 
fellow-creature as this. 

So far, then, as a wicked man is miserable or unhappy, 
he is entitled to our pity, and, of course, to our love and 
benevolence. But this is not all. He is also wicked ; and 
tlie proper feeling with which we should contemplate 
wickedness, is that of disgust, or moral indignation. Hence, 
a complex feeling in such a case naturally arises — ^that of 
benevolence, because ho is unhappy ; and, that of moral 
indignation, because he is sinful. These two sentiments, 
however, in no manner cpnflict with, but on the contrary, 
if properly understood, strengthen each other. 

The fact of a fellow-creature's wickedness, affects "not 
our obligation to treat him with the same benevolence as 
would be demanded in any other case. If he is necessi- 
tous, or sick, or afflicted, or ignorant, our duty to relieve, 
and sympathize with, and assist, and teach him, are the 
same as though he were virtuous. God sends his ram on 
liie evil and on the good. 

But especially, as the most alarming source of his mis- 
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ery is his moral characterj the more we detest his wicked- 
ness, the more strongly would benevolence urge us to 
make every effort in our power to reclaim him. This, 
surely, is the highest exercise of charity ; for virtue is the 
true solace against all the evils incident to the present life, 
and it is only by being virtuous that we can hope for eternal 
felicity. 

We are bound, then, by the law of benevolence, to labor 
to reclaim the wicked : — 

1. By example, by personal kindness, by conversation, 
and by instructing them in the path of duty, and persuading 
them to fol'ow it. 

2. As the most efficacious mode of promoting moral ref- 
ormation, yet discovered, is found to be the inculcation of 
the truths of the Holy Scriptures ; it is our imperative duty 
k> bring these truths into contact with the consciences of 
men. This duty is, by our Savior, imposed upon all his 
disciples : '^ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gos" 
pel to every creature.^^ 

3. As all men are our brethren, and as all men equally 
need moral light, and as experience has abundantly shown, 
that all men will be both wicked and unhappy without it, 
this duty is binding upon every man towards the whole 
human race. The sentiments of Dr. Johnson on this sub- 
ject, in his letter on the translation of the Scriptures into 
the Gaelic language, are so apposite to my purpose, that I 
beg leave to introduce them here, though they have been 
so fi-equently published. " If obedience to the will of God 
be necessary to happiness, and knowledge of his will ne- 
cessary to obedience, I know not how he that withholds this 
knowledge, or delays it, can be said to love his neighbor as 
himself. He that voluntarily continues in ignorance is guilty 
of all the crimes which that ignorance produces ; as, to him 
that should extingubh the tapers of a light-house, might be 
justly imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. Christianity is 
the highest perfection of humanity ; and as no man is good 
but as he wishes the good of others, no man can be good in 
the highest degree who wishes not to othei-s the largest 
measures of the greatest good." — Lifcy Anno 1766. 

We see, then, that, in so far as wicked men are by their 
33 
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^ickcdiiess nusenible, benevolence renders it our duty to 
reclaim tliena. .Vod to nich beneyoience the bluest re- 
watds are pnxnned. *^Tbey diat turn many to n^teous* 
ness slwll sliine as tbe stars tor ever and ever." out this 
is not all. If we love our Father in heaven, it must pain 
us to see his children violating his just and holy laws, 
abusing his goodness, rendering not only tnemselves but 
also his other children miserable, and exjKsbg themselves 
and others to his eternal displeasure. The ktve of God 
would prompt us to check these e^, and to teach our 
brethren to serve, and love, and reverence our common 
Father, and to become his obedient children, both now and 
ton ever* 

Nor » either of these sentiments incon»st^t with the 
greatest moral aversion to ibe crime. The nxire hatefol 
to us is the conduct of those whom we love, the more 
zealous wiU be our endeavors to bring them back to virtue 
And surely the more we are sensible of the evil of sb 
against God, the more desirous must we be to teach his 
creatures to love and obey him. 

The pcarfect exemplification of both of these sentiments 
is found in the character of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. While, in all lus conduct and teachings, we observe 
the most intense abhorrence of every form of moral evil, yet 
we always find x combined with a love for the happiness, 
both temporal and sparitual, of man ; which, m all its bear- 
mgs, transcends tbe limits of finite comprehension. This is 
the example which God has held fordi for our imitaticm. 
It would be easy to show that the improvement of the 
moral character of our fellow-men is also tlie surest method 
of prarootiag their physical, btdlectuaU and social hap- 
pineas. 
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RENBVOLBNGB TOWARD TiU OUUllOUB 

The cases to be considered here arc three : 

I. Where injury b committed by an individual upoo an 
individuaL 

II. Where injury b committed by an faidividual upno 
lociety. 

IIL Where injury is committed by a society upon a 
society. 

1. Where an injury is committed by an individual upon 
an individual. 

In this case, tlie offender is ginlty of wickedness, and of 
violation of our personal rights. 

1. In so far as the action is tridcedf h should excite our 
moral detestation, just as in the case in which wrong is done 
to any one else. 

2. In so far as the wicked man b unhappy, he should 
excite our pity, and our active eSbti to benefit him. 

3. As the cause of thb unhappiness b moral wrong, it b 
oirr duty to reclaim him* 

4. Inasmuch as the injuiy b done to itf, it b our duty to 
for^ve him. On thb condition alone can we hope to be 
forgiven. 

5. Yet more ; inasmuch as the injury is done to us, it 
gives us an opportunity of exercbing special and peculiar 
virtue. It b tnerefore our special duty to overcome it by 
good ; that b, the duty of reclaiming him from wrong rests 
specially upon us ; and b it to be fulfilled by manifesting 
towards him particular kindness, and the most cheerfbl 
willingness to serve him. " Be no< overcome of evil, but 
overcome evU with good.^ That b, it b ovr special duty, 
by an exhibition of peculiar benevolence, to reclaim the 
iiijurio*i8 person to virtue* 
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Such is plainly the teaching of the Holy ScriptUk«s. It 
will require but a few words to show that this is the course 
of conduct indicated by the conditions of our being. 

1 . I think that every one must acknowledge this to be 
the course pointed out by the most exabed virtue. Every 
man's conscience testifies, that to reward evO with good 
is noble, while tlie opposite course is mean. There is 
nothing more strongly indicative of littleness of spirit, than 
revenge. 

2. This mode of treating injuries has a manifest tendemy 
to put an end to injury, and every form of ill-will : 

For, I. No man can long continue to injure him, who 
requites injury with nothing but goodness. 

2. It improves the heart of the offender, and thus not 
only puts an end to the injury at that particular time, but 
also greatly diminishes the probability of its recurrence at 
any subsequent time. Were this course universally pur- 
sued, there would be done on earth the least possible injury. 

3. it improves, in the most signal manner, the offended 
person himself; and thus renders it less likely that he will 
ever commit an injury himself. 

In a word, the tendency of this mode of tt'eating an inju- 
rious person, is to diminish Indefinitely the liability to injury, 
and to render all parties botli happier and better. 

On the contrajy, the tendency of retaliation is exactly 
the reverse. We should coni»der, 

1. That the offender is a creature of God, and we are 
bound to treat him as God has commanded. Now, no 
treatment which we have received from another, gives us, 
by the law of God, any right to treat him in any othei 
manner than with kindness. That he has violated his duty 
towards us and towards God, affords no reason why we 
should be guilty of the same crimes. 

2. The tendency of retaliation is, to increase, at d fos- 
ter, and multiply wrongs, absolutely without end. Such, 
we see, is its effect among savage nations. 

3. Retaliation renders neither party better, but always 
renders both parties worse. The offended party who re- 
taliates, does a mean action when he might have done a 
noble one. 
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Such, then, is the scriptural mode of adjusting individual 
difTerences. 

IL When the individual has committed an injur}" against 
tociety. 

Such is the case when an offender has violated a law of 
society imd comes under its condemnation. In what way 
and on what principles is society hound to treat him ? 

1. The crime being one which, if permitted, would 
greatly injure if not destroy society, it is necessary tliat it 
be prevented. Society has, therefore, a right to take such 
monsures as will insure its prevention. * This prevention 
may always be secured by solitary coiifinement. ' 

But, this being done, society is under the same obliga- 
tions to the offender, as the several individuals composing 
the society are under to him. Hence, — 

2. They are bound to seek his happiness by reclaiming 
him ; tliat is, to direct all treatment of him, while under 
their care, with distinct reference to his moral improvement 
This is the law of benevolence, and it is obligatory no less 
on societies than on individuals. Every one must see that 
che tendency of a system of prison discipline of this kind 
must be to diminish crime ; while that of any odier systfem 
must be, and always has been, to increase it. 

Nor is this chimerical. The whole hLe*oiy of prisons has 
tended to establish precisely this result. Prisons which 
have been conducted on the principle of retaliation, have 
every where multiplied felons; wWle those wliich Iwve 
been conducted on the principle of rendering a prison a 
school of moral reformation, have, thus far, succeeded beyond 
iiven the anticipations of their friends. Such a prison is 
also the greatest terror to a wicked man ; and it ceases not 
lo be so, until he becomes, at least, comparatively virtuous. 
The whole experience of John Howard is summed up by 
himself in a single sentence: ^'It is in vain to punish the 
wicked, unUiss you seek to reclaim them." 

By what I have said above, I would not be understood 
!o djny the right of society to punish murder by death* 
This right, I think, however, is to be established, not by 
ilie principles of natural law, but by the command of God 
to N jah. • The precept, in tliis case, s^ienis to me to have 
33* 
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been given to the whole human race» and to be stiil obli 
gatorv. 

JIL Where one society violates the rights of an^ihei 
society. The principles of the gospel, already explaiued, 
npply equally to this as to tiie precedbg cases. 

1. The individual has, by the law of God, no right to 
return evil for evil ; but is bound to conduct towards evt^ry 
other inditidualy of what naUon soever, upon the principle 
oif charity. 

2. Tlie individual has no nght to autliorize society to do 
any thing contrary to the law of God ; that is to say, mea 
connected in societies are under the same moral law as 
individuals. What is fcnrbidden to the one is forbidden also 
to the otlier. 

3. Hence. I think we must conclude that an injury is to 
be treated in the same manner ; that is^ that we are under 
obligation to forgive the offending party, and to strive to 
render him both better and happier. 

4. Hence, it would seem that all wars are contrary to 
the revealed will of God, and that the individual has no 
right to commit to society, nor society to commit to govenh* 
ment, the power to declare war. 

Such, I must confess, seems to me to be the will of oiu 
Creator ; and, hence, that, to aU arguments brought in 
favor 6f war, it would be a sufficient answer, that God has 
forbidden it, and that no consequences can possibly be con- 
ceived to arise fix)m keeping his law, so terrible as those 
wliich must arise from vidating it. God commands us to 
love every man, alien or citizen, Samaritan or Jew, as our* 
selves ; and the act neither of society nor of government can 
render it our duty to violate this conmiand. 

But let us lode at the arguments offered m support of 
war. 

Hie miseries of war are acknowledged. Its expense, 
at last, begins to be estimated. Its e£focts upon the physi* 
cai, intellectual, and moral OHiditkin of a nation, are de« 
ploied. It is granted to be a most calamitous remedy for 
evils, and the most awful scourge that can be infiicted uiion 
the -human race. It will be granted, than, that the resort 
to itf if not necessary, must be intensely wk*ked * and tlial 
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if It be not in the kighest degree useful^ it ought to be uni- 
versally abolished 

It is also granted, that the universal abolition of war 
would be one of the greatest blessings that could be con- 
ferred upon the human race. As to the general principle^ 
then, there is no dispute. The only question which anses 
i^y-whether it be not necessary for one nation to act upon 
the principle of offence and defence so long as other nationf 
continue to do the same ? 

I answer, JirsL It is granted that it would be better 
for man in general, if wars were abolished, and all means, 
lioth of offence and defence, abandoned. Now, this seems 
to me to admit, that this is the law under which God has 
created man. But this being admitted, the question seems 
to be at an end ; for God never places men under circum- 
stances in which it is either wise, or necessary, or innocent, 
to violate his laws. Is it for the advantage of him who 
lives among a community of thieves, to steal ; or ibr erne ' 
who lives among a community of liars, to lie ? On the 
contrary, do not honesty and veracity, under these very 
circumstances, give him additbnal and peculiar advantages 
over his companions ? 

Secondly. Let us suppose a nation to abandon all 
means, both of ofience and of defence, to lay aside all 
power of inflicting injury, and to rely for self-preservalbn 
solely upon the justice of its own conduct, and the mural 
effect which such a course of conduct would produce upon 
the consciences of men. How would such a nation pro* 
cure redress of grievances 1 and how would it be protected 
from foreign aggression 1 

I. Of redress of grievances. Under this head would 
be comprehended violation of treaties, spoliation of piopertyi 
and ill-treatment of its citizens. 

' 1 reply, I. The very fact that a nation relied solely upon 
the justice of its measures, and the benevolence of its con- 
duct, would do more than any thing else to prevent the 
occurrence of injury. The moral sentiment of every com 
munity would rise in opposition to injury inflicted upon the 
just, the kind, and the merciful. Thus, by this course, the 
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probabilities of aggression arc rendered as few as the nature 
of man will permit. 

2. But suppose injury to bie done. I reply, the proper 
appeal for moral bemgs upon moral questions, is not to 
physical force, but to the consciences of men. Let the 
wrong be set forth, but be set forth in the spirit of love ; 
and in this manner, if in any, will the consciences of men 
be aroujwd to justice. 

3. Bi.t suppose this method to fail. Why, then, let us 
sufier the injury. This is the preferable evil of ine two. 
Because they have injured us a littk, it does not follow 
that we should injure ourselves nmch. But it will be said, 
what is then to become of our national honor? I answer, 
6rst, if we have acted justly, we surely are not dishonored. 
The dishonor rests upon those who have done wickedly. 
I answer again, national honor is displayed in forbearance, 
in forgiveness, in requiting faithlessness with fidelity, and . 
grievances with kindness and good will. These virtues are 
surely as delightful and as honorable in nations as in indi- 
viduals. 

But it may be asked, what is to prevent repeated and 
continued aggression ? I answer, first, not instruments of 
destruction, but the moral principle which God has placed 
in the bosom of every man. I think that obedience to the 
law of God, on the part of the injured, is the surest preven- 
tive against the repetition of injury. I answer, secondly, 
suppose that acting in obedience to the law of benevolence 
will not prevent the repetition of injury, will acting upon the 
principle of retaliation prevent it ? This is really the true 
question. The evil tempers of the human heart are al- 
lowed to exist, and we are inquiring in what manner sliall 
we suffer the least injury from them ; whether by obeying 
the law of benevolence, or that of retaliation ? It is not 
necessary, therefore, to show, that, by adopting the law o£ 
benevolence, we shsill not suffer at all ; but that, by adopt- 
ing it, we shall suffer less than by the opposite course ; and 
that a nation would actually thus suffer less upop the whole 
•;han by any other course, cannot, 1 think; be doubted by 
wiy one who will calmly reflect upon the subject. 
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II. How wojld such a nation be protected fiom external 
attack and entire subjug^ion ? I answer, by adopting the 
law of benevolence, a nation would render such an event 
b the highest degree improbable. The causes of national 
war are most comraonlv, the love of plunder, and the love 
of glory. The 6rst of these is rarely, if ever, sufficient to 
stimulate men to the ferocity necessary to war, unless when 
as^ted by the second. And by adopting as the rule 
of our conduct the law of benevolence, all motive arising 
finom the second cause is taken away. There is not a 
nation in Europe that could be led on to war against a 
harmless, just, forgivmg, and defenceless people. 

But suppose such a case really should occur, what are 
we then to do ? I answer, is it certain that we can do better 
than sufier injury with forgiveness and love, looking up to 
God, who, in his holy habitation, b the Judge of the whole 
earth ? And if it be said, we shall then all be subjected 
and enslaved, I answer again, have wars prevented men 
fiom being subjected and enslaved ? Is there a nation on 
the continent of Europe that has not been overrun by 
foreign troops several times, even ^within the present cen- 
tury ? And still more, is it not most commonly the case, 
that the very means by which we repel a despotism from 
abroad, only establishes over us a military despotism at 
home ? Since, then, the principle of retaliation will not, 
with any certainty, save a country fiom conquest, the real 
question, as before, is, by obedience to which law will a 
nation be most likely to escape it, by the law of retaliation, 
or by that of benevolence ? It seems to me, that a man 
who will calmly reflect, will see that the advantages of 
war, even in this respect, are much less than they have 
been generally estimated. 

I however would by no means assert that forgiveness of 
injuxies alone is a sufficient protection against wrong. I 
suppose the real protection to be active benevolence. The 
Scriptures teach us that God has created men, both as in- 
dividuals and as societies, under the law of benevolence , 
and that he intenib this law to be obeyed. Societies have 
never yet thought of obeying it in their dealings with each 
other ; and men generally consider the allusbn to it as 
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puerile. But this alters not the law of God, nor the |>un- 
tshiiients wluch he inflicts upon natbns for the violation of 
It. This punishment I suppose to be war. 1 believe 
agfi^ression from a foreign nation to be the intimation fixxfn 
God that we are disobeying the law of benevolence, and 
tliat this is his mode of teaching nations their duty, in this 
respect, to each other. So that aggres^n seems to me hi 
no manner to call for retaliation and injuiy, but lathei 
to call for special kindness and good will. And stiB 
farther, the requiting evil with good, tends just as strongly 
to the cessation of all injury, in nations as in individuals. 
Let any man reflect upon the amount of pecuniary expen>» 
ditiire, and the awful waste of human life, which the wars 
of the last hundred years have occasioned, and then I will 
ask him whether it be not evidlMit, that the one hundredth 
part of this expense and sUfierin^, if employed in the 
honest eflbrt to render mankmd wiser and better, would, 
long before thb time, have banished wars from the earth, 
and rendered the civilized world like the garden of Eden. 

If this be true, it will follbw, that the cultivation of a 
military spirit is injurious to a community, inasmuch as it 
aggravates the source of the evil, the corrupt passions of 
the human heart, by the very manner in which it attempts 
to correct the evil itself. 

I am aware that all this may be caned visionary, roman- 
tic, and chimerical. This, however, neither nuUces it so, 
Aor shows it to be so. The time to apply these epithets 
mil be, when the justness of their application has been 
proved. And if it be said, these principles may all be 
very true, but you can never induce nations to act upcn 
them; I answer, If they be true, then God requires us 
thus to act ; and if this be the case, then that nation will be 
the happiest and the wisest, which is the first to obey his com* 
mandments. And, if it be said, that though all diis be so, 
yet such is the present state of man, that until his social 
character oe altered, the necessity of Wai^ will exist; I 
answer ; first, it is a solemn thing to meet the punishments 
which God niflicts for the transgressbn of hb laws. And, 
secondly, inasmuch as the reason for this necessity arises 
from the social wickedness of man^ we are under impera*> 
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tive obligations to strive to render that wickedness less; 
and, by all the means in our power, to cultivate ainong 
nations a spirit of mutual kindness, forbearance, justke and 
benevolence. 



. NoTB. I should be guilty of injustice to one class of 
tiiy telbw-creatures, if I should close tliis treatise upon 
human duty, without a angle remark upon our obligations 
to in^tes. 

Brutes are sensitive beings, capable of, probably, as 
great degrees of physical pleasure and pain as ourselves. 
They are endowed with insitinct which is, probably, a form 
of intellect inferior to pur own, but which, being gener- 
ically unlike to ours, we are unable to understand. They 
difl^r ftom us chiefly m bang destitute of any moral 
faculty. 

We do not stand to them in the relation of eouality. 
" Our right is paramount, and must extinguish tneiis.'' 
We have, therefore, a right to use them to promote our 
comfort, and may innocently take their life, if our necessi- 
ties demand it. This right over them, is ^ven to us by 
the revealed will of God But, inasmuch as thej, Uke 
ourselves, are the creatures of God, we have no right to 
use them in any other manner than that which God has 
pennitted. They, as much as ourselves, are under his 
protection. 

We may, therefore, use them, 1. For our necessities 
We are designed to subsist upon animal (ood ; and we may 
innocently slay them for this purpose. 

2. We may use them for labor, or for innocent physical 
recreation, as when we employ the horse for draught, or for 
the saddle. 

3. But, while we so use them, we are bound to treat 
them kincUy, to fiimish them with sufficient food, and with 
convenient shelter. He who cannot feed a brute well 
ought not to own one And when we put them to death 
it should be with the least possible pain. 

4. We are forbidden to treat them unkmdly on any pxB 
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tence, or for any reason. There can be no clearer induc- 
tion of a degraded and ferocious temper, than cruelty to 
animals. Hunting, in many cases, and horse-racing, .seem 
to me liable to censure in this respect. Why should a 
man, for the sake of showing hb skill as a marksman, 
shoot down a poor animal, which he does not need for 
food ? Why should not the brute, that is harming no 
living thing, be permitted to enpy the happiness of its 
physical nature unmolested ? " There they are privileged ; 
and he that hurts or harms them there, b guilty of a 
wrong." 

5. Hence, all amusements which consist in inflicting 
pain upon animals, such as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, &c., 
are purely wicked. God never gave us power over ani- 
mals for such purposes. I can scarcely conceive of a 
more revolting exhibition of human nature, tiian that which 
b seen when men assemble to witness the misery which 
bnites inflict upon each othar. Surely, nothing can tend 
more dvecfly to harden men in worse than biutal ferocity. 
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12mo, cloth, $1.26. 
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Text, Geological Sections, and Plates of the Fossils which characterise the Vormatioqg. 
By JuLBB Mabcou. Two yolnmes. Octayo, cloth, $3.00. 
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with thick cloth covers. 

** The most complete Qeologiea] Map of the United States which has yet appeared. It Is a work 
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the Authorized American Publishen of thU distinguished author's nuUehkat Lbctdbbs ojt Mkt- 
APHYsics AKD Looic, and they are permitted to print the same from advance sheets ftunlshed 
them by the English publisheis. 

HEITFAIi FHTLOSOFHT; Inclading the InteUect, the SensibiUties, and th« 
WilL By J08BPH Haven, Prof, of Intellectual and Moral Philoaophy, Amherst College. 
Boyal 12mo, cloth, embossed, $1.60. 

It is beficved this work will be found pre-eminently distinguished. 

1. The CoMPLBTBiTBSS with wliich it presents the whole sul^ect Text-books generally treat 
«f only one e&iss of fbcuHies ; this work includes the whole. 2. It Is strictly and thoroughly Sci« 
BVTtric. a. Itpresentsaeareftklanalysisofthemind, asa whole. 4. The hlstoiy and literature 
of eadi topic. 5. The latest results of the science. «. The duste, yet athraetive s^yls. 7. The 
remarkable condensation of thought 

Prof. Pabx, 0f AndoTer, says : ** It is sistivouishbd for its deamess of style, perspicuity of 
metliod, candor of spirit, acumen and comprehensiyeness of thought" 

The work, Uiough so reoentiy published, has met with most Temarkable success ; having been 
abeady tu Produced in>u a large number of the leading colleges and schools in various parts of the 
country, and bids fiur to take the place of every other work on the sulyect now liefore the publle. 

THESAUBUS OF ^BNGIiISH WOBDS AND FHBASXSS, so elassl. 
fled and airanged as to facilitate the expression of kieas, and assist m literary oompo8i« 
tion. New and Improved Edition. By Pbteb Mask Rogbt, late Secretary of the Boyal 
Socitity, London, kc Revised and edited, with a List of Foteign Words defined in £ng. 
lish, and other additions, by Barkas Sbabs, D. D., President of Brown University. A 
Nbw Ambbicav Edition, with Additions and Impbovbmbnts. 12mo, doth, $1.50. 

TUs edition is based on the London editkin, recentty issued. The first American Editkm havw 
faig been prepared by Dr. Sears for stricUy edvccOional purposes, those words and phrases properly 
termed ** vulgar,'' incorporated In the original work, were omitted. These expurgated portions haye, 
in the present edition, been restored, but by such an arrangement of tiie matter as not to inter* 
fere with the educational purposes of the American editor. Besides tills. It contains important 
additions of words and phrases not in tiie English edition, making it In all respects more fuU and 
perfect than the atUkar's edition. The work has already become one of standard autiuai^, both 
In this country and in Great Britain. 

FAIiinrS ITATUBAIi THEOIiOaT. Slastrated by l^rty Plates, with 
fleteefelOQB firom the Notes of Dr. Pucton, and Additional Notes, Original and Selected, 
with a Yocabolary of Scientific Terms. Edited by John Wars, M. B. Improved editioii, 
with elegant newly engraved plates. 12mo, doth, embossed, $1.25. 

This work Is very frenerally Introdneed Into onr best Schools and Colleges tiiranghont tiie conn'* 
try. An entirely new and beautiful set of Blnstrations lus recently been procured, which, wi^ 
«*her Improvamti^ts, rtnder 1* (he bei| Wd most poi|^plec|» w<>rk of the kind extsat. 
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VALUABLE TEXT-EOOKS. ' 

PBIlfCIPIiSS OF ZQOIiOOT; Touchli)^ the Structure, Development, Dia. 
iribution, aud Natural Arrai^'euieut, of- ttie lUcKd or Animals, liviog and extinct^ 
with uumeruus IUui»tratiuua. if or the use of ^huols aud Colleges. Part I. Goii^ 
FAKAnvK PHYSiqLour. Hy J«oois Aqa&us and A6gu«ti» A. Qocld. Beviaed edK 
^ doth, $1.00. 



•*It ianot amare book, but i( woik— a real work In the fbnnof a book. ZoSIogyb ao Inteieitfiig 
•clance, and here it treated witl^a unuterly hand. It la a work adapted to collegea and aehoola, and 
no young man ■honld.be wlfhibut it." — Scientific Ajnerican. 

** Tliia work plaeea ua in poaMuion of information half a century In advance of all our elementary 
works on tiiia lubgecL . . No work of the same dimeniioni has erer appeared in the English lan- 
guage containing so much new and valuable information.**— Paor. Jamxb Haix, JtMnmg, 

" The best book of the kind in our language."— Chrutiem Examiner, 

PBOTCIFIiSS OF Z05l<0aT, FABT II. Systematic Zoology. In 
preparation. 

THS BIiEMEB'TS OF GEOIiOGlT ; adapted to Schools and CoUeges. With 
numerous lUustrations. By J. iL Looms, President of Lewisbuxg University, Pa. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

** It is Bupaased by no work before the American public** —ILB, Amdermm, LL. 2>., PrtMeml 
Jiochetter VinverHty. 

** This Is just such a work as is needed for our schools. We see no reason why it should not 
\Bke its phMse as a text-book in all the schools in the land." - A'. Y. Otterver, 

" Admirably adapted for use aa a text-book in common schools and a r a deml ea,"— Owigrepatiow 



Z2Ii£Ml!NTS OF MOBAIi SCXEITCE. By FaAHCis Watlaiid, D. D., late 
President of Brown University. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. « * 

MOBAIj BCISNCB ABBIDQISD, »ud adapted to the use of Schools and 
Acartftmles, by the Author. Half morocco, 50 cts. 

The same, Chkap School EdiTKrs, boards, 25 cts. ^ 

This work is used in the Boston Schools, and is exceedingly populST aa a texMxMk wherever it 



BIiEMElTTS OF FOIiITICAIi BCOITOMT. By Faavas Watlahd, 
D. D. 12mo, doth, $1.25. 

POIiITICAIi SCOITOMY ABBIDGED, and adapted to the ose of Schools 
and Academies, by the Author. Half aorooCo, 50 cts. 

"It^serves to be introduced into every private fiunily, and to be studied by efery man who 
has an interest in the wealth and prosperity of his country. It is a subject little understood, even 
practically, by thon8ands,«nd still less nnderatood theoretically. It is to be hoped this will form 
a claas book; and be faithfViUy studied in our acaderoiea, and that It will And its way into every 
ikmily library ; not there to be shut up unread, but to afibrd rich material for thouj^t and diacua- 
Slon In the family cii«U*" — Puritan Recorder, 

All the above Works by Dr. Wayland are used aa text-books In moat of the collegea and higher 
■ehools throughout the Union, and are highly approved. 



IK7 O, if L. keept in addition to umrkt publifked hy tkemaeivea, eai extentwt ossorf- 
ment of voorkM published fry others^ in all department* of trade, which they eupply 
at publiefkere" pricea. They invite the attention of Booksellera^ Travelling Agente, 
Teaeherif School Committees^ Clergymen^ and Professional men generally (to whom 
a liberal discount is uniformly mode), to their extensive stock. Copies of Text-books 
for examination will be sent by mail or otherwise, to any one transmitting oxa. 
BALI- the price of the same. \cr Orders from any part of the country promptly 
mttende4Jo with faitl^fuinsss and dospateh. (ZZ!> 
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WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 

KITTO'S POPUXAB OTOljOP-a^DIA OT B^JJCAJi UTERJL 
TU£t£!. Condensed firom the larger wdrk. fij the Author, John Kitto, D. D. As- 
sisted by Jambs Tatlob, D. D., erf Oiasgovr. With over five hundred lUoBtrations. One 
volume, ocUvo, 812 pp. Cloth, $8.00 } sheep, $3.60 j cloth, gpt, $4.00 j ])^calf, $4.00. 

A DiCTioxABT 09 THB BiBLB. Berrfaig, alio^ aa • Commbjttabt* eipbodying the producti of 
fhe best and moat recent reaearchei in biUical litenture in which the icholara of Europe and 
America have been engaged. The work, the reault of immense laMr aftd research, and enriched 
by the oontributiona of writers of distniguisbed eminence in the rarioua departments of sacred liter- 
ature, lias been, by nniversai consent, pronounced the l>est work of Its class extant, and the one beat 
suited to the adranoed knowledge of the present day in all the studies connected with theological 
science. It Is not only intended for ministers and theolo|pcal students, but it is also particularly 
adapted to parents. Sabbath-school teachers, and the great body of the religious public 

THJ*! HISTOB7 OF PALES TimS, from the Patriarchal A^ to the Present 
Time ; with Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the Country, the Cus- 
toms and Instttations of the Hebrews. * Bf^Joms Knro, D. D. With upwards of tw» 
hundred lUostrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.26. 

9^ A work admirably adivted to the Family, the SabbaUi, and the week-day School Libraiy. 

AN-ALYTIOAL CONOOtoANCB TO THE HOLY ECIUP- 

TTTBES ; or, the Bible presented under Distinct and Classified Heads or Topics. By 
John Eadib, D. D., LL D., Author of "^ Biblical CyclopiBdia," " Ecclesiastical CydopoB- 
- dia," ** Dictionary of the Bible," etc. One rolume, octavo, 840 pp. Cloth, $3.00 ; sheep^ 
$3.60 \ cloth, gilt, $4.00 •, half Turkey morocco, $4.00. 

The ohject of this OOncordance is to present the Scbiptubbs xxtibb, under certain elassided 
acl exhaustive heads. It differs from an ordinary Concordance , in that its arrangement depends 
not on woBDS, but on subjects, and the verses fre printed in full. Its plan does not bring it at 
all into oompetitioB with such limited works as those of Oaston and Warden ; fbr they select doc^ 
trmcU topics principally, and do not profess to comprehend as this riifi bntibe Biblb. The work 
also contains a Synoptical Table o( Contents #f the whole woric^ prescf^iting in brief a system of 
biblicsl antiquities and theology, «rith a Tery topious and accurate Index. 

The value of this work to ministers and Sabbath-school teachers can hardly be ovei^«stimated i 
end it needs only to be examined, to secure the approval and patronage of every Bible student 

* 
CBTJDEN'S COnDEirSED CONCOBDANCB. A Complete Concord, 
ance to the Holy Scriptures. By Albxandvr Crudkn. Devised and Be-edited by the 
Uer. David Kiho, LL. D. Octovo, doth backs, $1426 ; sheep, $1.60. 

Tiie condenaatio^ of the quotations of Scripture, ananged under the mQi| obvioue heads, whJQe. 
!i diminuheg the bulk of the work, greaOy faeilitam the filTding of any required passage. 

" We have in this edition of Cruden the heat made betUr. >7!hat is, the preseht is better adapted 
to the purposes of a Concordance, by the enuu^t eif supeVfluolJs refferenccm, the omissfon of unne> 
cessary explanations, and the contraction of qubtafions, ftc. It is better as a manual, and is better 
adapted by tfs price to the means df many who need and ought to possess such a woiic, than the 
ibtmer huge and ezpendve editi<m." — Furiian Recorder. 

A COMMENT AHY ON THE OBIQINAL TEXT OF THE ACTS 
OP THB APOSTIiES. By Horatio B. Hactcbtt, D. D., Prof, of Biblical Liter- 
ature and Interpretation, in the Newton TheoL Inst. (CT* A new, revised, and enlarged 

' edition. Boyal octavo, cloth, $2.26. 

va" This most important and very popular work has been thoroughly reviseu j large portions 
entirely re-written, with the addition of more than one hundred pagea of new iratter; the result of 
ttift author's continued, laborious inveatigations and travels, flnoe the publication of the first edition, 

. . . •. * 6?8> 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 

OYCIiOFiBDIA OF AITEODOTISS OF UTEBATOBB AlSm 

TH£j FINE ABTS. Gootainiog a copious and choice SelectioD of Anecdotes 
of the various focms of lAteratore, of the Arts, of Architeetiare, EngraTings, Music, 
Poetiy, PiiiotiDg, and Sculptiire, and of the matt celebrated Literarj Characters and 
Artists of different Coautries and Ages, &e. By Kizutt Aryinb, A. M., author of 
^ CyetopiBdia of Moral and Religioas Anecdotes.** With nnmeroos lUostratiaas. 726 pp. 
octavo. Cloth, $8.00 } sheep, $3.50 ; cloth, gUt, $4.00 i half caU; $4.00. 

nils b vaqnciaoiMbly the dioioaat eolleetioii of Ameedoiu ever pablished. II eoatalBS Aret 
tiiematmd amdforiv AmeedaUt : and radi is the wondeifvl Tsriety, fhftt It will be firand an almort 
faiezlwastiMe fland of intereiS fer erety ehwi of resden. The elaborate elaarifleatioB and Indexes 
moat command It eapeeially to pnblie apealcers, to the Tarioai ciaaiea of Kterarp amdtdaitifie moi, 
to artuu, medhajnet, and oMert, as a Diotiokarv fttr r^eremee, in rdatlon to flieta em the nam- 
berlcM aufcgeeti and ehaneten intxoduced. There are also more than one ktmdred and J^ Jim 
JUMutratkma, 

THE IiIFE OF JOHN MHiTON* Narrated fai Connection with the Poutical, 
KcoLssusTiCAL, and LmBAar HisToar ov his Tucn. 9y David Massom, M JL., PioCessor 
of English Literature, University C<41ege, London. Vol. i., embracing the poiod from 
1608 to 1639. With Portraits, and specimens of his handwrithig at different periods. 
Koyal octavo, cloth, $0.00. 

This Important work win embrace three royal octavo volunes. By special arrangement wiOi 
Prof. Maaaon, the author, Q. * L. are permitted to print fh>m advance ahecti f^imlshed them, aa 
the authorized American publishen of tlUa magnificent and eagerly looked for work. Tolumea two 
and (Aree will folk>w in due time $ but, as each volume coven a definite period of time, and also 
embraces distinct topics ef discussion or history, they will be published and sold independent of 
each otlier« or furnished tai sets when the three velnmes are completed. 

THIS OBEYSON IiSTTEBS. Selections firom the Corvespotf enoe of E. E. H. 
Grstsoh, Esq. Edited by Hrmbt Roosbs, author of **£cUp8e of Faith.** 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

** Mr. ttreyson and Mr. Sogers are one and the same person. The whole wrnk la fhan his pea, 
and eveiy letter Is radiant with the genius of the Mitfaor. It diseusses a wide range of sutpecta, in 
tiie most attractive manner. It alx>nnda in the keenest wit awj^humor, aatlie and kgle. It fiirly 
entitles Mr. Rogers to rank with Sydney Smith and Charles Lamh aa a wit and hnmotist, and with 
Bbhop Butler as a reaaoner. Mr. Rogers* name will share with those of Bntler and Pueal, in the 
gratitude and veneration of posterity,*'— Xondon QuarteHit, 

** A book not for one hour, but for all hours t not for one mood, but for cveiy mood i to fliink 
over, to dream over, to lad{gh over."— libilOa Jbimial. 

«* The Letters are Intollectnal gems, radiant with heaatf, happily faitenniagBaff tte giave sad 
the gay. — CAriptioM Otoeroer. 

ESSATS IN BIOOBAFH7 AND CBITIGISM. By Pana BAnra,M. 
A., author of "^The Christian Life, Social and IndividuaL** Arranged in tw» Series, or 
Parts. 12mo, cloth, each, $1.25. 

These volumes have been prepared by the author ezelnalvely Ibr his Ameiiean pobBshen, anfl 
are now published ia uniform style. They hiclude nineteen articles, viz. x 

First Sbbibs :> Thomas De Quincy. — Tennyson and his Teachers.— Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing. -Recent Aspeets of British Ait. -John Buskin.- Hugh Miller. -The Modem Novell 
Dickens, ikc — ESlb, Acton, and Cnrrer BelL 

Sscoiro Sbribs :— Charles Kingsley. — 8. T. Coleridge.— T. B. Maeanky. — Alison. .' WeW 
Ungton. — Napoleon. — Plato. — Chaiacterlsties of Christian Civilisation. — The Modem University. 
» The Pulpit and the Press. — Testimony of the Bocks } a Defonee. 

VISITS TO NUBOFISAN OEIiISBBITIlSS. By tbe Ber. Willum B. 
Spraoui, D. D. 12mo, doth, $1.00 } cloth, gilt, $1.60. 

A series of graphie and lUb-Iike Personal Sketches of many of the most distingnished men and 
women of Europe, portrsyed as the Anther saw them In their own homes, and under the moot 
sdvaatageous elreumstaneea. Beeidea these *• pen and bik *• sketebea, tilie wotk coatahis the nonl 
eitraeliea ofa/h^afawh Vt>s smmHs^i afsaah sfihe persons latmdaeed. « (88) 
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VALUABLE WORKS 



PUBLISHED BT 



GOULD AND LINCOLN, 

59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 



T TTin CHBISTTATT TiTFE ; Social ahd IxDinoirAi. By Prkb Batxx, M. A. 
12mo, dofeh, $1.25. 

There is but one ytAce retpecfing ^bi» extraordinaiy book, —men of all denominstions^ in all 
tnortera, agree in pronouncing it one of the most adminU>le woriu ot Uie ege. 

MOBEBIT ATHEISM; Under its fomu of Pantbefsm, Siaterialism, Secularism, 
Development, and Natural Jawb. By Jamss Buchahav, D. D., L. L. D. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

** The worlc U one of the moat readable and solid which we have ever pemaed." — Hugh Muter 
in the WUnen. 

NEW Eia'GIiAI91> THEOCBACT. From the German of Uhden's History of 
the Congregationallsts ot Mew England, with an Intboddction bt Nkatobb. By Mb& 
H. C. CoNAHT, author of ^* The English Bible,'* etc 12mo,. cloth, $1.00. 

A work of nue ability and interest, presenting the early religious and ecclesiastical histmy of 
New England, from authentic sources, with singular impartiality. The author evidently aimed 
throughout to do exact justice to the dominant party, and all their opponents of every name. The 
standpoint from which the whole subject is viewed is novel, and we have in this volume a new 
and most important contribution to Puritan Histmy. 

THE MISSIONS' OF THE COMFOBTEB ; with copious Notes. By Juuus 
Charles Habb. With the Notes translated for the Amkbicab EDiriOH. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

THE BETTEB T.ATT TI • or. The BeUever*s Jonm^ and Future Home. By the 
Bey. A. C. Thompson. 12mo, cloth, 85 cts. 

A moat charming and instructive book for all how journeying to the ** Better Land." 

THE EVENING OF UFE; or, Light and Comfort amidst the Shadows of De- 
clining Years. By Bbt. Jibbmiah Chapun, D. D. A new Revised, and much en 
larged edition. With an elegant Frontispiece on Steel. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

n^ A most cham^ng and appropriate work for the aged, — laige type and open page. An 
admimble ** Oift" for the child to present the parent. 

THE STATE OF THE IMPENITENT DEAD. By Alyah Hotbt, 
D. D., ProL of Christian Theology in Newton Theol. Inst. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

A WBEATH ABOUND THE CBOSS ; or. Scripture Truths Illustrated. 
By the Rev. A. Mobton Brown, D. D. Recommendatory Preface, by John Angell 
Jahbs. With a beautiful Frontispiece. lOmo, cloth, 60 cts. 

*' * Christ, and Him crdcifled ' is presented in a new, striking, and matter-of-fact light The stjrle 
is simple, without being puerile, and the reasoning is of that tnithftil, pennasive kind that * comes 
fiom the hMTt, and reaches the heart'"— ^. T. Otmnm: (H) 
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WOEKS FOE CHURCH MEMBERS. 

THE CHBISTIAJT'S PAHjT TBEASX7BY; a Religions Sxeiciflefor every 
Day in the Year. By Bev. B. Tsmplb. A new and improved editkm. V^boo, doth, 

$1.00. 

a^AwotkforereiyChiictian. It ia indeed &**TreaflU7" of good fUngi. 

T^i: SCHOOIj of CHBIST ; or, Christianity Yiewed in its Leading Aapeeta. 
By the Kev. A. R. L. Foots, author of *^ Incidents in the Life of our Saviour,'* etc 
16iiiO, cloth, 50 cu. 

THE CHBISTIAN PASTOB ; His Work and the Needfii] Preparation. By 
Alvah Hovbt, D. D., Prod of Theology in the Newton Theol. Inst. 16mo, pp. 00 } 
flexible <doth, 25 cents ; paper covers, 12^ cents. 

AVOJsJUOB i or, BIreetionB to Persons just oommeneing a BeUgioas Life. 82in0| paper 
covers, cheap, for distribution, per hundred, $6.00. 

THE HABVEST AJSTD THE BE AFEBS. Home Work for An, and hoir to 
do it. By Rev. Habvbt Nbwooicb. 16mo, doth, 63 da. 

Thia work is dedicated to the conTerti of 1858. It showi what may be done, by showing what has 
been done. It ihowa how much there it now to be done at home. It shows how to do It £veiy 
man hitereated in the work of aaving men, eveiy professing Christian, will find this woik to be for 

him. 

THE CU U HOH-MEMBEB'S MANITAIi of Ecclesiastical Prineiplea, lioc* 
triaes, and Discipline. By Rev. William Cbowbll, D. D. Introductfon l^ H. J. Rif* 
LET, D. D. 3ecoqd edition, revised and improved. 12mo, cloth, 76 cts. 

THE CHUBCH-MEMBEB'8 HAND-BOOK ; a Plain Guide to the Doc 
trines and PraotfawoT Baptist ChuiclMfl. By the Rev. Wiluam Cbowbll, D. D. 
18mo, cloth, 88 cts. 

THE CU U KCH-MEHBEB* S GUIDE. By the Rev. John A. Jambs. Rdited 
by J. O. Choitlbs, D. B. New edition. With Introductory Essay, by Rev. Hubbabo 
WiNSLOW. Cloth, 33 cto. 

*• The spontaneous eflfbrion of oar hcaii, on laying the book down, was : * May ereiy ehnrch- 
member in our land possess this book, and be blessed with all the happiness which confonoi^ to 
\ts evangelical sentiments and directions is calcnlated to confer.* ** — CArMtoM ^Secretary. 

THE CHUBGH IN BABNEST. ByReT.Joii]rA.JAMBg. 18mo,Gk>th,40cts. 

*' Its arguments end appeals are well adapted to prompt to action, and the times demand snch a 
book. We trust it will be nnlTersally read.*— y. Y. Observer. 

** Those who have the means ihonld purchase a number of oofrfes of this work, and lend them 
to chnnh-members, and keep them in dreuhrtkm «fll tjeyors awaoirf/'*— Jfotfari' A mu Hmt . 

CHBISTIAN FBOGBESS* A Sequel to the Anxious Iwinirer. By Jokv 
Anobll Jambs. 18mo, cloth, 31 cts. 

UT' One of the best and most useful works of this popular author. 

** It ought to be sold by hundreds of thounnds, until every chBrph-member in the land has 
bought read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested a eopy." — QmffreaatiohaliM, 

" So eminently is it adapted to do good, that we feel no surprise that it should make one Ot fha 
publishers' excellent publications. It exhibits the whole suhject of growth In grace with great 
simpUcity and deameas." — Pmiian Rtcorder^ (1 8) 
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VALUABLE NEW WORKS. 

OOD BEVfiAIilSD IN ITATCXBl! AND IN GHBIST s indndioff a 
UefataiiOD ut line Heveiupmeut Theory ouutaiued iu the "■ Vestiges ut the Mntural Uiafcury 
of Creation.** By Key. James B. Walkkb, author of ^Xus Fhiumofht Of tiub J^laji 
OF S^TATiua." 12mo, cioth, $1.00. 

PHIIiOSOFHT OF THS FLAN OF SAIiVATION; a Book for the 
Times. By an Amkbicah CmzsN. With an Introductory Essay by Caltim K Stows, 
D. B. Ip-Nev improved and enlarged edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

VAh V wnr CHBI8T; or, The Memorial Name. By Alexandbb HacWhobtsb. 
With an Introductory Letter by Nathamibl W. Taylob, D. D., Bwight Processor in Yale 
Theol. Bern. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 

SAIiVATION BT CHBIS^. A Series of Biseoonei on some of the most Im- 
portant Doctrines of the GospeL By Fbahcu Watlahd, D. D. 12mo, doth, $1.00 } 
doth, gUt, $1.60. 

CoVTEKTS. — Theoretical Aflieism.— FMctiesi Athetem. •-The Moral Character of Man.— 
The Fall of Man. — Juitification by Woikt Impoasible. — Preparation for the Advent.--- Work of 
the MeMiah.— Justification by Faith. — Convenion. — Imitaton of God.— Grieving the Spirit— 
A Day in the Life of Jerat. — The Benevolence ot the Ooapcl. — The Fall of Peter. — Character 
of Balaam.— Veracity. — The Church of Chrifet — The Unity of the Chorch. •> Duty of Obedi* 
enoe to the Civil Magistrate (three Sermons). 

THIE: QBE AT DAT OF ATONEMENT ; or, Meditations and Prayers on 
the Last Tirenty4iour Hoars of the Sufferings and Death of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Transkited from the German of Cuablottb Slizabbth Nbbbiin. Edited by 
Mbs. Co.um Mackbnzib. Elegantly printed and bound. 16mo, cloth, 76 £ts. 

THE j*iXTJflJi'jr OF THJ B ATO NEMENT IN ITS HEIiATION 
TO GOD AND THE T7NIVEBSE. By Rev. Thomas W. Jbhktm, D. D., 
late President of Cotrard CoUege, London. 12mo, doth, $1.00. 

TIda woik was Ihoroufl^ revised by the author not long before his death, exdnalvdy for the 
present pnblbhers. It has long been a standard wock, and without doubt presents the most eom- 
plete discussion of the subject in the language. 

** We conrider this volume as setting the long and flereely agitated question as to.the extent of 
the Atonement eompleteiy at rest. Posterity «iU thank the author till the htest ages for hJU lUue- 
tiiottS«qnu»«ut*— JTeio York £v<ntgeluL 

THE SITFFEBING SAVIOUB; or. Meditations on the Lait Daya of Christ. 
By faco. W. Kbummacbbb, D. D.,. author of *'£mah the Tishbite.** 12mo, doth, $1.25. 

' ** The narrative is given with thrilling vividness, and pathos, and beauty. Marking, as we pro* 
ceeded, several passages for quotation, we found them in the end so numerous, Oat we must refor 
<be reader to the wotk itself:"— JVeios <tf the CkwreheB iSeotti$h). 

THE IMITATION OF CHBIBT. By Tbouas a Kbmpis. With an Intro., 
ductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmebs, D. D. Edited hy Howabd Maixx>m, D. D. A 
new edition, with a Lifb or Thomas a Kkmpb, by Dr. C. UxxxAnr, aatbor «r **Be> 
formers before the Beformation.** 12mo, doth, 86 cts. 

This may sal^ be prononneed the beat Protestant edition extant of tide andent and eelcbmted 
vofffc. It is reprinted from Payne'e edition, oollated with an andent Latin copy. The peenUai 
feature of this new edition is the Improved pafa, the ehgaat, laifSk dear typti and tiie Nbw Lira 
or A XtMna, by Dr. xnbnaaa. (1^ 
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VALUABLE WORKS. 



FOOTSTEPS OF OITB FOBEFATHISBS ; What ihej soflSered and what 
they sought. Describing Localities, and Portraying Personages and Events, conspico- 
ous in the Struggles for Religious Liberty. By Jambs O. Miall. (Containing thirty-six 
Illustrattons. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
> 

MEMOKJAliS OF EABIiY CHBISTIANTTY; Presenting, in a graphic, 

• compact, and popular form. Memorable Events of Early Ecclesiastical History, &c. By 
Rev. J. O. MiALL, author of ^* Footsteps of our Forefathers." With numerous Dlustnv- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

09" The above, by Miall, are hoOk exceedingly intereiting and hiatmctive woria. 

BEPXTBIilOAN- CHBISTI ANITT ; or. True Liberty, as exhibited in th« 
Life, Precepts, and early Disciples of the Great Redeemer. By the Rev. E. L. BlAGooir, 
D. D., author of ^* Proveibs for the People," &c Second ediUon. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

*' The author ha* at his command a rich itore of teaming, fit>m which he akilAilly drawi abun- 
dant evidence for the lupport of the positions he assumes."— Puritan Becorder, 

THE FEBSON AND WOBK OF CHBIST. By Bbhbt BAMomra, D.D., 
Konigsberg, Prussia. Translated by Rev. Oakman S. Stkabns, A. M. 18mo, cloth, 42 cts. 

** A wOTk of much ability, and presenting the ai^piment bi a style Chat wiU be new to most of 
American readers. It will deservedly attract attention." — Jfew York Obnarvtr 

CHBISTIANITT DEMOITSTBATED ; hi four distinct and independent 
series of proofis ; with an Explanation of the .Types and Prophecies concerning the 
Messiah. By Rev. Habvbt Nkwoomb. 12mo^ doth, 75 cts. 

tTHE SAINT'S EVEBIiASTISra BEST. By Bicharb Baxtbr 16mo, 
cloth, 50 cts. 

THE BEIjIGIONS OF THE "WOBIiD, and their Relations to Christianity. 
By Frkdbrick Denison Maubicb, A. M., Professor of Divinity m King's Ckdlege, Loi^on. 
Idmo, cloth, 60 cts. 

THE CHBISTIABT "WOBLD ITNlfASKED. By John BisBBroGB, A M., 
Vicar of Everton, Bedfinrdshire. Wit{» a Life of the Author, by Rev. Thomas Gdthbis, 
D. D., Mmister of Free St. John's, Edinburgh. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

** The book," si^s Da. Guthkik, in his Introduction. ** which we introduce anew to the public, 
has surrived the test of years, and still stands towering above things of inferior growth, like a 
cedar of Lebanon. Its subject is all-important t in doctrine it Is sound to the core ; it glows with 
fervent piety ; it exhibits a most skilful and unsparing dissection of the dead professor \ while its 
style is so remarkable that he who could />reacA as Berridge has loriCten would hold any congrega- 
tion by the ears." 

THE IMITATIOlir OF CHBIST. By Thomas a Ebmpis. Introdnctoiy 
Essay, by T. Chalmers, D. D. Edited by the Rbv. Howard Malcom, D D. Chtap 
edition, 18mo, cloth, 38 cts. 

«* 

GXTTIDO AND JTrLnXS. Thb Doctrine or Siw aot) the Propitiator ; or, th« 

■ True Consecration of the Doubter. Exhibited in the Correspondence of two Friends. By 

Frederick Augcstds O. Tholuck, D. D. Translated from the Oerroan, by Jonjithae 

• Edwards- Rtlaed. With an introductloQ by John Ptb Smith, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 
eOcts. (14) 
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